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Hey, boy, why don’t you 
subscribe to The Witches’ 
Brew! Greenwich (Conn.) 
High School’s newspaper 
is part of $4 billion U.S. 
periodical industry fea- 
tured in this issue — 
MEET THE PRESS! 





Wilko Wenig ” teacuers 


Can Borrow 550 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


Now4 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





wall PNY INSURANCE 


To State Finance Company, De; 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, 


Please accept my application for 

made I can return the money to 

or cost whatsmever. 

Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, 


Amount earned 
per month. . 


and address 
school you teach 


Name 
of 


How long with 
PFESONE OMPLOYVOL....ccccereceeeesesereee 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To w 1 are payments on 
auto made? (Name) ° 


+ ves seeeeeecesee CO (Name) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) 


Purpose of loan 


if any) $ 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


Convenient month- 

ly instaliments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


No principal during 

summer vacation. If 

your salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
»srincipal stop also. This 
$ an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company. 


4 The loan fs made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 





Cash Loan 
You Get 





SELECT 
AMOUNT 
YOU WANT 
TO BORROW 


$100 
200 
300 





600 


2 
Payments 


1s 18 
Payments ; Payments 


20 
Payments 





$10.07 
20.09 
29.94 
39.39 
$7.54 














Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 


is over $1 


interest is figured at 3° per 


month on the first 


$150 


and 2',% per month on that part uver $150 and not in excess of 


$300 and \& 


of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 


cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraske law. 


FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....2S5--- 


t. M-151 
ebraska 


a toan. 
you within 


It i@ understood that after the loan ts 
10 days and there will be no charge 


On what date of month will your 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Previous 


. employment 


The following are ail 
ull Amount Paying 
1 Owe Per Mo. 


Name of Relative 


Street 


Sign Full 


8 
FILE INFORMATION 


The above statements are m. 
that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


the debts that I have: 


To Whom Owing Address 








ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
ur confidential files 


. Occup..... 


State . 
of securing a loan. 


I agree 


Street 
Address. 





ame Here 





Town 


County.... 





11M .... 


lst pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to} Omaha, Nebraska 
NS 


the unpaid principal and int. | Date 





3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 


and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. , 
Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 


of interest: 


and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the joan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 


“<seeeenseeee= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN «**eeeeeeenen= 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 











(If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 





Listerine Antiseptic Stops 
Bad Breath 4 Times Better Than 


Teaching Material 


ANTISEPTICS VS. BACTERIA 


1. Colds and Sore Throats 
2. Halitosis 
3. Dandruff 


Mail coupon on page 54 for your copy of the 
Lambert Care Kit. The Kit also contains up-to- 
date, authoritative data on (1) anti-enzymes and 
dental care, (2) Wall Charts for class use, (3) 
Student Folders. 


“e 











Any Tooth Paste! 


Far and away the most common cause of offensive breath is the 
bacterial fermentation of proteins which are always present in the 
mouth, So the best way to stop bad breath is to get at bacteria 
-.. to get at the major cause of bad breath. 

That’s a job for an antiseptic. And that explains why, in clinical 
tests, Listerine Antiseptic averaged four times better in stopping 
bad breath than the leading tooth pastes it was tested against! 


No tooth paste kills odor 
bacteria like this ... instantly 


Listerine Antiseptic does for you what no tooth paste can 
possibly do. Listerine instantly kills bacteria—by millions—stops 
bad breath instantly, and usually for hours on end. No tooth 
paste, of course, is antiseptic. Chlorophyll doesn’t kill germs— 
but Listerine kills bacteria by millions, gives you lasting anti- 
septic protection against bad breath. 

So, remember—especially before any date—gargle with Lis- 
terine, the most widely-used antiseptic in the world. 





LISTERINE ACTS ON 3 AREAS WHERE BREATH ODORS CAN START 


ODORS REDUCED—! HR ODORS REDUCED—4 HR 


Look 
at these 
actual test 
results 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


























Stops Bad Breath up to 3-4 times longer! 


Listerine Antiseptic was recently tested by a famous. independent 
research laboratory against leading tooth pastes. Listerine averaged 
at least four times more effective in stopping bad breath odors than 
any of the products tested. By actual test, Listerine Antiseptic stopped 
bad breath up to three to four times longer than the tooth pastes! 





RR sort to 
"ERIE ANTIgEPTIC.../0 “a Clas 








Automatic 
transmission 


POWERS 


student 
ambition 


7 DAY'S car-conscious, machine- 
minded youngster wants to know 
what makes the wheels go round. 


Well, what better way to excite 
student interest in a physics book 
than to tie in the text with a recent 
automobile development? Witness 
GM’s test of turbine blades shown 
in our March 17th ‘‘Scholastic’’ 
advertisement this month: ‘17th 
century physicist helps GM engi- 
neers build better automatic trans- 
missions.”’ 


You can have 
reprints without 
cost or obligation 
by writing: 


GENERAL MorTors 
Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








LOOK 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


WESTERN UNION’S 


ANNUAL 


MOTHER’S DAY 
CONTEST 
FOR STUDENTS 


Scholastic Magazines 
March 24 


43 CASH PRIZES* TO WRITERS 
OF BEST MOTHER’S DAY MESSAGES 


# In addition to cash prizes, Western Union 
will award a Certificate of Achievement 
to one student In each class from which 
15 of more entries are received through 
the teacher. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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sAFET 
A CHAPTER 


FROM SOCIAL SCIENCE 


y IN COAL MINES 


Spraying down a mine with pulverized lime- 
stone. Neither explosion nor fires can feed on 
coal dust diluted with this limestone. This is only 
one of the many safety measures practiced in 


today’s coal mines. 

















i 
Carety, Firet 
rT 


And modern coal mines are first in safety gains 
... leading all other industries. 





Today, an impressive array of safety devices guard 
lives of miners from mine entrance to working seam. 
These mechanical safeguards have resulted from coal 
management's long and vigorous search for ever better 
devices and methods. Every year, tens of millions of 
dollars are being spent on such equipment. 

But the safety program does not stop with mechanical 
devices. For the fact is that human failure is the number 
one cause of industrial accidents. Therefore, education 
of miners in safety methods is a major consideration. 
Safety is taught on the job and at meetings held with 
foremen and employee groups. At every opportunity, 
educational devices are used to demonstrate and drive 
home safe working methods. 

The result: Coal mining today is twice as safe as it 
was only 10 years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 


Inserting “safety” Pinsin 


es cate called roof bo 

Thead layers 
4Sainst roof falls < 
more Convention 
mine roofs —tog 
Safety program 


Sively safer year by year 


& mine roof, 
Its, bind to- 
y of rock to guard 
Such Pins and other 
al means of Supporting 
ether with expanding 
S—make mining adipare 


These pins, 











In Today’s Coal Mines! 


And, through a joint program of safety research plus 
education, coal management is determined to employ 
every tested method and device for making mining 


safer year after year. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


For additional information about coal that you can use 
in your classroom—clip and mail— 


“THE GENIE STORY’—the magic genie of coal 
takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 
him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 
I A16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 
| For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to: 
Educational Div., Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg., 
, Washington 5, D. C. 
1 cP ASE PRINT) 
1 | 
§ Street__— 
I City 


Position____ 


__ Zone___ State 





Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Tax Exemption 
on Pensions? 


Awaiting Congressional action 
is HR 5180 exempting $1,500 a 
year of retirement income from 
Federal income tax of retired 


| 
| 
| 


FOREIGN TEENS VISIT SCBOLASTIC 


aged 16 | 
foreign 


Thirty-two students, 


18, from as many 


to 


| lands, lunched recently with the 


school teachers and other Gov- 


ernment workers. The 
being supported by NEA, 


labor unions, and 


road workers, 
others. 

All exemptions proposed in 
in addition to existing 
Thus, a 


bill are 
personal exemptions. 


single retired person 


would receive his regular per- | 
sonal exemption of. $1,200 plus | 
Eastern nations held a discus- 


the exemption provided in HR 
5180 ($1,500), making a total 
vearly exemption of $2,700. 

In addition to helping retired 
teachers, it would benefit most 
Government 
policemen, etc. Many 
people receive some exemptions 
from Federal taxes on Social 
Security, railroad retirement, 
and other pensions. 


retired 


Usted Habla Espanol? 


New York City 


needs 


workers — firemen, | 


bill is | 


rail- | 


| this 


over 65 | 


510 | 


additional Spanish-speaking 


teachers for 1954-55 to help in- 
struct the city’s 40,000 “non- 
English-speaking Puerto Rican 
children,” Superintendent Wil- 
liam Jansen told the City Budget 
Director recently. Dr. 
would like to reduce the 
ber of pupils in these 
classes from 31 to 25. Salary for 
beginning high school teachers 
with M. A.’s starts at $3,200. 


num- 


Columbia's Celebration 


Many high schools are plan- 
ning special programs to help 
Columbia University 
its bicentennial with the theme, 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof.” 
bia will award certificates 


of 


Jansen | 


special | 


celebrate 


Colum- | 


participation to schools report- 


ing successful projects—round- 
table and forum discussions, etc. 
—based on this theme. For more 
detailed information and mate. 
rials dealing with the subject, 
write Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Bicentennial Com- 
mittee, Box 5, Low Library, 
Columbia University, New York 
City. 


editors of Scholastic Magazines. 


These gifted young people flew | 
| to the United States for a three- 
| month visit with young Ameri- 


the New 
Tribune Forum in 
Assembly Hall 


cans and to attend 


York Herald 
United Nations 
on March 27. Discussion topic 
year is “The 


Each delegate spends 


Want.” 


| two weeks with each of five dif- 


ferent American families whose 
teen-agers act as hosts. 
With Editor Eric Berger act- 


ing as m.c., 


sion on Japan's proposed _re- 


World We | 


delegates from Far 
| lastic 


Editors Talmadge and Dirlam wel- 
come Australia’s Richard Jahn. 


armament during their visit at 
Scholastic. (See Senior Scholas- 
tic, Feb. 17.) For stories on the 
visitors, see Practical English 
(Feb. 17 and 24), Junior Scho- 
(Feb. 17), and World 
Week (Feb. 24). 








Sick ‘em, Mitzi! 

DeNvER — A young stu- 
dent named David won the 
top grade at Newlon School 
for his essay entitled “My 
Pet.” 

Wrote David: “My dog 
is named Mitzi. My dog is 
a good watchdog. My dog 

TV.” 


watches 











NEW NOVEL 


School systems have been 


| under attack in such communi- 


ties as Port Washington, Scars- 
dale, Pasadena,’ and Los 
geles in recent years. The forces 


behind these attacks were simi- | 


lar in many ways. 


Now Edward Darling, a for- | 


mer teacher, spotlights the prob- 
of school attacks in his 
documentary _ novel, 


lem 
re readable 








An- | 


| 
| 





“Remember, just as Miss Tuttle 
opens the door, we welcome her 
back from the rest home with ‘On- 
ward Bradford High’ “! 





How We Fought for Our 
Schools (W. W. Norton, $3). 
Every phase of the attack on 
fictional Oak Glen’s schools has 


| appeared in real life. 





300 College Scholarships for Gifted H. $. Sophomores 


Awards will enable 300 gifted | dents entered college under the 


teen-agers to enter eleven col- 
leges under the “Early Admis- 
sions Program” supported by 
Ford Fund for Advancement of 
Education during the school 
year 1954-55. Colleges include 
University of Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, 
Louisville, Morehouse, Oberlin, 
Shimer, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
To qualify, students must 
have completed two years of 
high school and have high 
grades. Scholarships pay up to 
| $1,725 for the school year. 
The early-admission program 
started in 1951 when 420 stu- 





program. Now 960 are enrolled. 
Ford Foundation Fund also 
supports another program for 
gifted students—admitting stu- 
dents with advanced standing to 
college as a result of high school 
achievement. (See p. 13-T.) 


Newsboys’ Scholarships 


Your students will be inter- 
ested in another expanding 
scholarship program—that spon- 
sored by many newspapers. 
Scholarships, ranging from $150 
to $500, are given on basis of 
scholarship, citizenship, and 
ability as a carrier salesman. 














See Danger in 
School Sports 


ASA Convention Also 
Hears Teacher Pay Plea 


ATLANTIC City — School ad- 
ministrators carried home these 
nuggets from the “largest educa- 
tional convention in the world.” 

“High-powered competition, 
promotion, and commercialism 
typical of ‘big time’ sports... 
can cheat children educationally 
and may injure them physically 
or mentally,” warned the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 
The situation, declares a special 
report on School Athletics, 
“urgently calls for self-imposed 
controls by enlightened parents, 
educators, and other citizens.” 

Incoming AASA president 
Jorden L. Larson reminded the 
National School Board Assn. 
that, “The percentage of our 
national income spent for edu- 
cation is much lower than it 
was 20 years ago. The pay of 
more than 2,000,000 Federal 
employees is over twice that of 
our teachers.” 

“Teachers should have better 
salaries,” agreed Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“Teachers should be encouraged 


is ° ’ 
in all ways to remain teachers.’ 


Many teachers can receive bet- 
ter protection for themselves 
and their families, Mrs. Hobby 
said, if Congress accepts expan- 
sion of Social Security recom- 
mended by President Eisen- 
hower. 


WASHINGTON GRIDDLE 

Legislation providing for a 
nine-member lay committee to 
assist the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in edu- 
cational problems has been in- 
troduced to Congress. Bill would 
authorize travel and expense 
money of committee and small 
staff. 

Supt. of Schools Henry I. 
Willet, Richmond, Va., will be- 
gin his one-year term on March 
15 as president-elect of Ameri- 
can Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (AASA). 


NEA broke ground for first 
section of its $5,000,000 educa- 
tion center recently. 





DO YOU TEACH 


WORLD History? 


“W'LL make a bet,” Ambassador Bowles 

said to his son Sam on their return 
from India to Connecticut, “that the 
world history which you will study be- 
gins in Egypt and Mesopotamia, moves 
on to Greece by way of Crete, takes 
you through Rome, and finally ends 
with France and England.” 

“But that’s not world history,” argued 
14-year-old Sam, who had just finished 
a year in the Delhi Public School. “That 
leaves out three-fourths of the world.” 
“Unhappily,” says Ambassador Bowles, 
“T won the bet.”® 

And the Ambassador continues his 
lament: “Recently I noted that when 
students in a large American city were 
asked to learn the 100 most important 
dates in the history of the world, only 
one was an Asian event and that was 
1853 when Commodore Perry “opened” 
Japan!” 

These criticisms of the world history 
course, as it is commonly taught, are 
neither untrue nor unjust. The problems 
involved in correcting the situation 
have been recognized, but they have 
not been solved. The 20th yearbook of 
the NCSS (1949), Improving the 
Teaching of World History, sets the 
course, but many teachers and _ text 
writers have yet to embark upon the 
journey. A few pioneers, however, are 
pushing out the frontiers in study, dis- 
cussion, experimenting, and textbook 
writing. 

At the 1951 (Detroit) meeting of 
the NCSS, Geoffrey Bruun and Gold- 
win Smith discussed the topic “World 
History: The Problem of Content.”*® A 
teachable textbook, they postulated, 
would be limited to 1,000 pages and 
500,000 words, but it could not be a 
“history of the world.” Rather, it would 
have to be a survey of “the historical 
periods, developments and events” in 
the story of man which would be “most 
relevant and usetul for young Ameri- 
cans to understand today.” Their for- 
mula: One-third of such a book devoted 
to events before 1500 A.D.; one-third, 
1500 to 1850; one-third since 1850. 
Their criteria for selection of events, 
ideas, and institutions: “The immediate 
usefulness of history,” i.e., an emphasis 
on the roots from which the contem- 


* Ambassador’s Report, by Chester Bowles. 
4. 


Harpers. 1954. 35 
**For their respective papers see Social 


Education, January and February 1952. 














pory world societies derive their form, 
character, and vitality. 

Bruun’s proposals would (1) stress 
the development of science and tech- 
nology to equate them, at least, with 
the teaching of the humanities (sci- 
ence, mathematics, and music are of 
greater “usefulness” today than the art, 
literature, and philosophy which are 
stressed in history teaching); (2) study 
population patterns and movements; 
and (3) emphasize the progress of 
communication and transportation with 
particular relation to physical geogra- 
phy (oceans, rivers, mountains, etc.). 


More Realities 


Smith, supporting Bruun’s argument, 
would omit the “ideological contro- 
versies of the past” that have lost mean- 
ing for today. Too much, he points out 
also, is said about kings, knights, ladies, 
troubadours, tapestries, and Gothic art; 
not enough about technological progress 
in the Middle Ages. Look less, he says, 
at feudalism, Canossa, and Wycliffe and 
more at Fuggers, craft guilds, and 
wool. . . . “All students should study 
more about the East, the history and 
civilization of these vast Asian lands 
today so filled with hope and pregnant 
with power.” In short, a new world 
history should deal less with dynasties 
and more with developments, less with 
theology and more with technology, 
less romance and more realities. 

Another approach to developing a 
world history course—a pragmatic ap- 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


proach—is described by William Fine- 
gold and Milton Finkelstein of the New 
York City School of Printing. This arti- 
cle—“U. N.-ifying the Modern History 
Course”—appeared first in Social Edu- 
cation, January 1953, and has been re- 
printed in High Points, December 1953. 
The article cited describes the writers’ 
experience in using the problems meth- 
od to teach world history. Starting with 
Korea, the course proceeded to the 
U. N., to world peace attempts, to 
World Wars I & II, to the League of 
Nations, balance of power, and _alli- 
ances. At the end of the one-semester 
course attention returned to the U. N. 
Where, you may ask, do I, the busy 
teacher, come in? Start with textbooks. 
Take this checklist of a baker’s dozen 
of recently published textbooks and ex- 
amine several. Some are traditional. 
Others have a new look. All of them 
represent the authors’ best thinking on 
how to present world history to high 
school students. Make a checklist. 
__Does it present a truly “world view”? 
__What weight does it give to time 
periods, ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern? 
__Do the concepts presented meet the 
test of “immediate usefulness”? 
__Is it digestible in length and com- 
prehension? 
__Is too much included? 
(Continued on page 54-T) 





Author 

“Becker, Painter & Han 
Bining, Shryock & Wolf 
Caldwell & Merrill 
Capen 

Evans & Sankowsky 
*Habberton & Roth 
Hughes 

Lane, Goldman & Hunt 
Robinson, Beard & Smith 
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World History Textbooks for Senior High Schools 
(published in 1952, 1953,-or 1954 editions) 


Past That Lives Today 
This Our World 

Story of Man Through Ages 
Across the Ages 

Graphic World History 
Man's Achievements 
Making of Today's World 
World’s History 

Our Own Age 

Record of Mankind 

Story of Nations 

World History 
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* First edition in 1952. All others are revision of earlier editions. 
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How to prepare your students for 


Careers in Print 


By STANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


EYOND the belief that all reporters 

act and talk like Steve Wilson, 
what do your students know about 
journalism as a career—about the type 
of work, salaries, working conditions 
and so on? Is it true that “high school 
students obviously are uninformed and 
misinformed about the advantages of 
journalism as a career?” (This from the 
Minnesota Editorial Association. ) 

That criticism is made for good reas- 
on. At the University of Minnesota 
1,000 requests come in for young jour- 
nalists; only 300 are available. Syracuse 
University receives twice as many re- 
quests; a Midwest college five times 
as many. 

Herve is the field of journalism—tradi- 
tionally attractive to the average young- 
ster—begging for people. But where are 
they? 

In your own classroom, for the pres- 
ent. Ready to learn from you what jobs 
in journalism will be available. Or fail- 
ing that, about to become interested 
in some other work they know more 
about. 

If their interest is drifting, the time 
has come for you to act. This is what 
you can do: 


1. Work vocations into your regular 
journalism or English. 

In my own case, the class spends 
some six weeks surveying the whole 
job field. All juniors take the Kuder 
Preference Record, which shows up 
interests in such areas as literary work. 
To finish up this unit, our youngsters 
are required to write a paper about 
one occupation, and this calls for re- 
search, letter-writing and interviewing 
of persons in that field. 

During this time my two journalism 
classes get a chance to learn quite a 
bit about job opportunities. For one 
thing, our library tries to keep abreast 
of late publications like the Federal 
Government’s Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. And in class we discuss 
such books as Walker’s City Editor, 
Autobiography of William Allen White, 
Seldes’ Freedom of the Press, and Lorine 
Pruette’s excellent and informative little 
volume, Working with Words 

Armed with such background _in- 
formation, youngsters are sent to local 
papers and radio stations to observe 
and interview journalists at work. Back 
they come to report on how the rewrite 
man takes the facts from the reporter 


—“—< ‘ 


“Make a Magmobile!” urges journalism advisor Stanley Solomon. “Because 
magazines are important in the study of English, I designed this magazine rack 
on wheels. An old bookcase, about to fall apart—a youngster handy with tools— 
and in no time you have the answer to getting magazines to your students. 

“The contraption holds quite a few magazines, all more or less in view; has 
space on the bottom for a number of back issues; can be moved up and down 
aisles without causing a disturbance or shifting of chairs; and is the proper height 
so youngsters in their seats can thumb through the magazines and select the one 


they want. 


“It’s a pleasure to use the Magmobile and see magazines selected a la carte!” 


on the other end of the phone and 
writes a story; how an advertising 
solicitor visits a couple of “accounts”; 
how a “continuity” writer at WGY reads 
his script out loud before passing it 
on to an announcer. 

Sometimes practicing journalists are 
invited guests—a police reporter to tell 
how he does his “leg work” (with 
pistol); a press photographer to explain 
how he makes his first deadline. These 
talks never fail to excite. But they in- 
form, too—especially after questioning 
—about essentials like salaries and work- 
ing conditions. 

2. Emphasize the 
journalism. 

Toward this end, the training your 
youngsters receive on their own news- 
paper or vearbook can help greatly. 
What do you have a publication for, 
anyway? What is the staff respon- 
sibility? How do you determine what 
goes in the publication? 

By answering such questions you are 
only following in the footsteps of a 
radio or TV station, or newspaper. And 
you are pointing out to your youngsters 
just how much _ responsibility every 
citizen places on the shoulders of jour- 
nalists. 

Communication has grown to be a 
$10 billion plus industry. It hires thou- 
sands of workers and for many jobs 
the entrance door is marked JOURNAL- 
ISM. Young people who start with 
school newspapers and yearbooks wind 
up in radio, TV. advertising, films, book 
publishing, and public relations. Re- 
mind your students that skill in writing 
words for audiences can open the way 
to a wide variety of attractive jobs. 

To carry on this subject in the class- 
room, Dale’s How To Read a News- 
paper is invaluable. 


importance of 


3. Interpret “journalism” broadly. 

That youngster you know 
good in science as well as journalism 
will lend all ears to a job that combines 
both—like a writer for a science publi- 
cation. So will the others think seriously 
about journalism if you show how 
writing and editing run through all of 
these—newspaper and magazine work, 
radio and TV, even the movies. And of 
course, for those really talented’ there 
is always “creative writing.” 

Don’t associate “journalism” with just 
“writing,” either. Take magazines— 
there are writing and editing jobs, but 

(Continued on page 25-T) 


who is 





Students enjoy studying news- 
paper and magazine cartoons 
and their symbols and meanings. 











Ow 
their education when they leave 
Via radio-TV? With 
newspapers and magazines? Probably 
vour students’ lifelong teachers will be 
the local newspapers and the national 
magazines. What do you do to intro- 
their future 


will Jim and Jane continue 


vour classroom? 


duce vour students to 
teachers? 

Let’s look at magazines first: 

1. How to expand reading interests 
Your know such mass- 
circulation giants as Life and The 
Saturday Evening Post. What do they 
know about the other 8,000 magazines 
which are published regularly? 


Two weeks before vou launch a unit 


students may 


on magazines, encourage your students 
to contribute magazines for a classroom 
“browsing” library. “Bring some moaga- 
zines,” tell vour students. “We are going 
to read for fun during class time.” 

Ask students to browse in their fa 
vorite magazines to find exciting 
story or article which their classmates 
might enjoy knowing about. Give. stu- 
dents time to describe favorite maga- 
zines and to report on interesting arti- 
cles and stories. hitroduce magazines to 
them that they don’t ordinarily read. 

Appoint a student committee to or- 
ganize the magazines in vour classroom 
library into groups: picture magazines 
Look, Life, etc.), magazines with fam- 
ily appeal (Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, American), women’s maga 
zines (Ladies’ Home Journal, McCalls. 
ete.), “qualitv” magazines (Harper's, 
Atlantic, Literary Cavalcade), pulps 
and Westerns, trade and _ professional 
magazines (Scholastic Teacher, Iron 
Age), and special-interest magazines. 
The latter may subdivided into 
groups for study—photography, science, 
mechanics, etc. 

Appoint committees of 


an 


be 


interested 


students to make special, critical studies 
of each group of magazines. Committee 
chairmen prepare oral and/or written 
reports based on these studies. Com- 
mittees might also present their findings 
to the class through panel discussions. 

Each committee prepares a chart to 
evaluate leading magazines in the group 
under study. Dewn the lefthand col- 
umn, list the magazines. Across the top 
of the chart, write “Publisher,” “Editor 
and Leading Contributors,” “Types of 
Stories and Articles Often Featured,” 
“Appeals to .” “Leading Adver- 
tisers,” “Comments,” “Pictures, [lustra- 
tions, Printing,” “Committee’s Rating” 
(based on comparison with other maga- 
zines in the group). 

2. How to read 
some time each day 
dents tips fer reading magazines, What 
do your students look at in magazines? 

Look at particular article or 
story. Is the title a “stopper,” chosen 
to arrest attention? Does the illustration 
reveal the chief character at a high 
point in the action? Does the “hanger” 
or subtitle say, “This is what the story 
or article is about”? 

Help average readers to get the most 
from magazines’ “How to” articles. Tell 
them to watch fer (1) the A-B-€ order 
of doing something; (2) special or tech- 
nical words which they should look up; 
and (3) charts, graphs, blueprints, and 
maps which should be studied for in 
creased understanding of the subject. 
Students should read all rules and dire« 
tions slowly and carefully. 

Slow learners as well as able readers 
will enjoy reading highly-illustrated, 
easy-to-read advertising. Such advertis- 
ing announces American progress in 
manufacturing and gives tips for wise 
purchasing. 

3. Make a 


Spend 
giving vour stu 


Magaatnes 


One 


Ask 


magazine budget. 


Try These Classroom Practices to 


Meet the Press 


each student to imagine he had $25 to 
use to subscribe to magazines for his 
family. Which would he buy? Each 
student makes his carefully 
and defends them. 

Each magazine has a personality of 
its own, For example, Life follows a 
with regular features—photo 
essay, art feature, “Life 
Party,” etc.—which makes a 
Life different from a copy of Look. Dis- 
cuss the personalities of leading maga 


choices 


formula 
Goes to a 
copy ot 


Zines 

Discuss with vour students the role 
advertising plavs in paying the major 
costs of magazines. Consider families 
of magazines. such as the Curtis group, 
the Luce group, ete 


Studying Newspapers 

Many of the 
made for studying magazines can be 
adapted for studying newspapers. To 
awaken a lively interest in newspapers, 
start with human interest stories and 
special features. Students will be inter- 
ested in the use of svmbols in cartoons 
(the elephant for the Republican party, 
for example). This leads to a discussion 
of the purpose of the cartoon. Tell how 
the newspaper cartoon and the editorial 
are often based cn the day’s news, also 
the comments of the “name” columnists. 
Study first-page news stories, check 
ing to see if editorials, cartoons, and 
special columns are tied to them, Dis- 
cuss propaganda and “slanted” words. 
Here are some yardstick questions 
that students might use in evaluating 
newspapers: (1) Are the majority of 
events reported on the first page of vital 
importance to all citizens? (2) Do the 
write-ups of news events appear to be 
based on fact. rather than on some 
body's opinions? (3) Does the paper 
keep its editorial ideas strictly separate 
from its news? {4) Is there a good bal 
ance between news of local interest and 
news of national and international in 
terest? (5) Are the photographs chosen 
to add to vour knowledge of the news 
items reported, rather than simply to 
arrest your attention by their “curious” 
or “shocking” qualities? (6) Does head- 
line size correspond to importance of 
the news? (7) Do they give an accurate 
summary of the story? (8) Is the name 
of the news agency or correspondent 
which prepared the story clearly indi- 
cated, and are sources fully identified? 


suggestions we have 

















“BT'S the part of the bedclothes that 

hang over that keeps you warm,” 
as the old New England lady used to 
say. 

Today it is the part of one’s compen- 
sation that “hangs over’—the fringe 
benefits—that largely determines the at- 
tractiveness of one’s job. Fringe bene- 
fits are the payments that 
workers receive from their employers. 
Such benefits range from paid vaca- 
tions to group insurance and pensions, 
from free meals to profit-sharing. 

One study made in 1951 indicates 
that fringe benefits amounted to as 
much as $664 per employee for the 
736 employers who cooperated in the 
survey. American industry has been in- 
creasing its program of fringe benefits 
for workers in recent years. Is it pos- 
sible that some of our ablest teachers 
will be attracted to industrial jobs be- 
cause of the increased security and 
benefits being offered? 

How do the fringe benefits provided 
for school people compare with those 
provided by our largest and most pros- 
perous corporations? To find out, I re- 
cently wrote to the personnel managers 
of 20 leading corporations, asking for 
information about these fringe benefits. 
Ktighteen replied.® 

The workers in these 18 industries 
received better than average pay. The 
benefits offered by these employers also 
may be better than those offered by 
industry in general. The average pay 
for workers in industries which gave 
wage figures ranged from $3,950 to 
$5,140. These earnings were all in ex- 
cess of the average family income in 
the United States in 1952 which was 
about $3,700, and also in excess of the 
average annual earnings of all indus- 
trial workers. (N.E.A. estimates aver- 
age teacher pay for 1954 at $3,725.) 
The employees in the industries I 
polled are a favored group, salarywise, 


non-wage 


° Allied Chemical and 
Telephone and Telegraph, Armour, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Chase National Bank, Chrysler, 
DuPont, General Electric, General Motors, 
Metropolitan Life, Pennsylvania RR, Sears 
Roebuck, South Pacific RR, Standard Oil 


Dye, American 


of Indiana, Standard Oil of N. J., Swift, 
U. S. Steel, and Radio Corp. of America. 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


and the fringe benefits provided tor 


them are without doubt more liberal 


than most. 


Pensions 


Each of these companies has a pen- 
sion plan in addition to social security 
provisions. The prevailing mandatory 
retirement age is 65 for men and 60 
for women. In most of the companies 
retirement at an earlier age is possible, 
with reduced benefits. 

In order to secure a basis for com- 
parison, the pension of a married man 
with 30 years of service and a salary 
of $5,000 during the last ten years of 
employment was computed whenever 
possible. In five companies his pension, 
including social security payments, 
would amount to $1,500, in one $1,300, 
and in three others $2,190, $2,250, and 
32,340. The remaining pensions could 
not be computed since the amount 
would depend upon the salary experi- 
ence of the employee during his entire 
term of service. 

In ten of the plans the cost was 
borne jointly by the company and the 
employee, in seven by the company 
only, and in the last the company car- 
ried the cost of the basic pension and 
gave the employee the option of pay- 
ing a part of the cost of additional pen- 
sion benefits. 

These facts indicate that the total 
pensions of most employees of these 
companies are less liberal than those 
provided by the pension systems of 
such states as New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, where retirement on 
half salary is possible. However, the 
fact that these are contributory sys- 
tems while nearly half of the indus- 
trial systems are not, tends to tip the 
scales in favor of the latter systems. 


Group Life Insurance 


All but two of the companies ofter 
group life insurance to all of their em- 
ployees, the amount varying according 
to the salary. In 12 the cost is borne 
jointly by the company and the em- 
ployee, and in one by the company 
only. Three have a plan calling for a 
basic amount of insurance to be paid for 
by the company with an option of pur- 














chase of additional amounts by the em- 
ployee. For our hypothetical $5,000-a- 
year man, the range in amounts of in- 
surance in the contributory plans would 
be from $3,500 to $12,000. The small- 
est amount provided at company ex 
pense would be $2,000, the largest 
$10,000. Several of the companies al- 
low the employee to carry a reduced 
amount of insurance after retirement. 

Group insurance plans such as these 
are rare in public school systems, so 
industry must be given a sizable plus 
on this count. 


Hospital and Surgical Insurance 


All of the companies make such in- 
surance, usually of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield variety, available to their 
employees. In 11 companies the cost is 
borne jointly by the company and the 
employee, in three by the company 
only, and in the remainder by the em- 
ployee only. In addition, several com- 
panies provide free annual health ex- 
aminations and other medical services, 
rendered by the health offices of the 
company. 

Here again the scales tip quite defi- 
nitely in favor of industry. 


Stock Purchase Plans 

Five of the companies make it pos- 
sible for employees to purchase their 
stock and pay a part of the cost. One 
company pays ten per cent of its net 
profits before taxes into a profit sharing 
fund to match the investments of its 
employees in the company. Their ac- 
cumulations from both sources provide 
for their retirement, but may be with- 
drawn in cash by an employee leaving 
the company. The attractiveness of this 
plan is seen in the fact that 21 per cent 
of this company’s outstanding stock is 
owned by its employees. Two other 
companies make it possible for em- 
ployees to purchase their stock through 
payroll deductions but provide no fi- 
nancial incentive for doing so. 

While school people become stock- 
holders, in a certain sense, in the school 
systems which they serve, they gain no 
financial advantage thereby. Score an- 
other for industry. 

(Continued on page 12-T) 








How many of your pupils 
can score 100 on this test? 


If your students eat good breakfasts it helps make them 
more alert in all their classes from Algebra to Zoology. 
So, give them this good breakfast test. Tell them the 
answers they don’t know and encourage them to eat good 
breakfasts. When they do, they'll be quicker to respond 


and easier to teach. 


1. What is a good breakfast ? 


A good breakfast is one which supplies \¢ to )4 of your daily food 
requirements. To make sure it provides the vitamins, minerals and 
proteins you need, doctors and nutritionists recommend a basic 
breakfast pattern that includes bread, fruit, eggs or meat, milk and 
cereal. Eat some of each of these foods at every breakfast every day. 


2. Why is breakfast so important ? 


Breakfast is the meal which breaks your period of 
longest fast. It comes at a time when your body’s store 
of all essential nutrients most needs replenishing. For 
this reason it’s especially important to eat a good break- 
fast. Breakfast, too, is the best time to help yourself 
to plenty of enriched bread. Enriched bread supplies 
not only important nutrients, but lots of energy to help 
keep you alert and working at top efliciency until noon. 


3. Does a good breakfast every day mean 
the same breakfast every day ? 





Of course not. There is great variety among the foods you 
should eat for breakfast. Any of the many breakfast fruits or 
juices ... eggs or meat of any kind help make breakfast 
“good”, Enjoy baker's sweet rolls once in a while. And en- 
riched bread, an essential part of every well-rounded break- 
fast, can be eaten plain or toasted. In fact, enriched bread 
helps add variety to every meal because it goes so well with 


so many other good foods. 
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Fringe Benefits 
(Continued from page 10-T) 


Deaths Benefits 


Three companies provide death ben- 
efits for the families of deceased em- 
ployees at company expense. These 
benefits range from a lump sum of $250 
to payment of half salary for 44 
months. 

So far as known, no public school 
provides such benefits at public ex- 
pense. Since only a minority of the 
companies have such a provision, we 
can give just one mild nod in the direc- 


tion of industry. 


expenses. 


vised, 1950. 


vised, 1952. 


- 
wo 














Practical Guides for Better Living 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., Consumer Education Department No. ST 3-4 


O Please send me the complete Money 
Management Library. I enclose $1.00. 
Please send me your free Money Manage- 
ment Program folder describing booklet 
and filmstrip program. 


Enjoy better living with these 
Money Management booklets 


Your Budget. Easy-to-use, practical method for 
planning to get the things you want most out of your 
income. Partially revised, 1953. 

Your Shelter Dollar. Pointers on renting, buying, 
building, financing. Completely revised, 1954. 
Children’s Spending. A guide in teaching children 
how to manage money. Revised, 1952. 

Your Health Dollar. Facts on spending wisely both 
to maintain health and in planning a health insur- 
ance program. Partially revised, 1954. 

Your Food Dollar. How to plan and budget food 
Includes extensive buying guides. Com- 
pletely revised, 1951. 

Your Clothing Dollar. How to plan, purchase and 
care for a wardrobe for every family member. Re- 


Your Home Furnishings Dollar. Thrifty tips on plan- 
ning and buying home furnishings. Completely re- 


Your Recreation Dollar. How to make your recre- 
ation dollar buy more fun for the entire farnily. 
Completely revised, 1952. 

Your Shopping Dollar. Clear explanation of how to 
make every dollar you spend bu 
satisfaction. Completely revised, 1952. 

Your Equipment Dollar. How \o plan and select 
equipment for food preparation and storage, for laun- 
dry and home cleaning. New publication, 1953. 
Consumer Credit Facts for You. Explains different 
forms of consumer credit. 1952 publication of Bureau 
of Business Research, Western Reserve University. 


Because so many of you have asked us how to keep your 
set of booklets up-to-date, we have included publication 
or revision dates above. Check the booklets you have 
against these dates. The entire set of eleven booklets is 
available in a handy library carton for only one dollar. 
Individual booklets are 10¢ each. Use the coupon be 
low to bring your set up-to-date today. 


Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


! Money Management Program folder — 


Vacations 

The industrial worker typically earns 
a week’s vacation during his first frac- 
tion of a year of service, two weeks 
after the first year. In 11 companies an 
additional week is granted after 15 
vears of service, while one company 
gives the extra week after five years of 
after 10 vears. For 


service, another 


those who survive 25 years of labor, 
six companies add a fourth week, one 
providing this bonus after 


company 
only 20 years. 

Judged by school standards, vaca- 
tions provided by industry are brief in- 
deed. Here the scales fall with a re- 





100 cents worth of 
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Consumer Education Department 


© Please send me the following 
booklets at 10¢ each. I enclose._....-.-.- * 





sounding thump on the side of the 
schools. 


iliness Leave and Compensation 

Provisions for payment in case of ill- 
ness vary so widely that they cannot 
be readily summarized. Two companies 
report no formalized plan for granting 
sick leave, each case being considered 
on its merits. A brief summary of the 
policies of some of the other compa- 
nies will indicate something of the 
nature of these plans: 


“2-5 years, full pay 4 weeks, half pay 9 
weeks ranging to full pay for 52 weeks after 
25 vears of service. Benefits start after 8 
days.” 

“Less than I year, 1 week's full pay, 3 
months’, half pay. 1-5 years, 2 months’ full 
pay, 3 months’ half pay. 5 or more years, 3 
months’ full pay, 3 months’ half pay.” 

“6-12 months, 7 days’ pay; 1-2 years, 15 


days’ pay; 2 years or more, 30 days’ pay.” 


“Less than 5 years, 2/3 salary for one 
year. 5-10 years, 75% salary for one year 
10-20 years, 80% salary for one year. 20 
years, 90% salary for one year.” 

“L vear, 2 weeks’ full pay, 4 weeks’ half 
pay increasing by one week and 4 weeks, 
respectively, to 12 weeks’ full pay and 40 
weeks’ half pay at end of 10 years.” (‘Two 
companies shave this plan. ) 


Lacking adequate information about 
similar provisions by the public schools, 
it is impossible to make a valid com- 
parison in this field but some of the 
policies of the corporations appear to 
be more liberal than those of all but a 
few school systems where liberal plans 
of cumulative leave are in force. 


Accident and Disability Benefits 

Here, too, the plans vary so widely 
that summary is impossible. Most com- 
monly, provision is made for the pay- 
ment of a stated amount for a stated 
number of weeks. Examples: “$26 per 
week for 13 weeks”; “$26 per week for 
26 weeks”; “$40 per week for 26 
weeks”; “Full pay 16 weeks, 2/3 pay 
next 36 weeks.” 

Absence of data regarding the pol- 
icies of the schools makes a compari- 
son here impossible. 


Other Benefits 

Three companies provide for the re- 
fund of one half of the tuition of pre- 
viously approved courses upon their 
completion. Two companies offer schol- 
arships to the children of employees, 
and one has an educational loan plan. 
One company gives its employees free 
lunches. Another gives cash service 
awards annually of from $50 to $150 
to employees with more than 10, 15, 
and 25 years of service. One company 
pays an employee two months’ salary 
when he is called to military service, 

(Continued on page 54-T) 





HERE’S hope 

for the gifted 
child in the class- 
rooms of today and 
tomorrow. In_re- 
cent years the stu- 
dent of high po- 
tentialities was 
placed in the background as teachers 
in many high schools devoted their 
energies to helping the average and 
the poor, struggling, retarded student. 
Since the bright child was able to do 
assignments and pass examinations with 
little help, the teacher neglected him. 
Result: Boredom, poor work habits, low 
standards in performance, laziness, and 
sometimes bad behavior. For this little 
monster who asked questions which 
were difficult to answer and who de- 
vised arguments that were difficult to 
refute, the teacher had little sympathy. 
After all, didn’t he have a high I. Q.? 
Why worry about him? 

This neglected child is really coming 
into his own now. Teachers, principals, 
curriculum experts, and even college 
teachers are studying ways and means 
of giving the gifted student more op- 
portunities to use his potential to the 
utmost. Here are some of the promising 
practices we have uncovered: 

1. Acceleration. Special progress 
classes enable gifted children (I. Q. 130 
minimum, age 1] or above) in New 
York City junior high schools to cover 
the three years of the junior high school 
course in two years. “The highest stand- 
ards of scholarship are expected of spe- 
cial progress pupils emphasis is 
placed on originality of work . . . use 


Typical of the young gifted student who 
profits from such activities as the Scho- 
lastic Art Awards is Siegfried Reinhardt. 
Seven years after winning a Scholastic 
Art Award, Reinhardt was featured in 
Life as an outstanding American artist. 
Judging for this year’s national Scho- 
lastic Art Awards begins April Ist at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Hielp for the Gifted 


By HARDY FINCH Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 


of research techniques . . . leadership 
training is an important phase of in- 
struction”—Part I of the 1951-52 Report 
of the Supt. of Schools of New York 
City reveals. 

2. Advanced High School Courses 
for College Credit. Believing that the 
gifted high school student should not 
go to college too soon, 130 high school 
and college teachers with a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement for 
Education have developed advanced 
courses which students can study in 
high school for college credit. Among 
the 27 test schools giving courses in 
many subjects to their brightest  stu- 
dents are Newton (Mass.) H. S., Evans- 
ton (IIl.) Township H. S., New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) H. S., Exeter (N. H.) Acad- 
emy, Scarsdale (N. Y.) H. S., and 
Germantown (Pa.) Frends School. 

In the Reports of Committees, 1952- 
53, just issued by Chairman Gordon K. 
Chalmers, president of Kenyon Col- 
lege, the sub-committee on English 
composition recommends a_ course 
“consisting of about 90 hours of class- 
room work, 180 hours of preparation, 
and for each student, five hours of con- 
ference time, in which the student’s 
time will be divided equally between 
composition and literature.” The sub- 
committee on literature hopes that “the 
student under instruction will be able 
to ascend from primitive reading to an 
understanding and enjoyment of style, 
structure, symbol, irony, and_ other 
[literary] matters. . The Reports 
give sample of examinations of the 
type students would need to pass in 
order to obtain college credit. 

3. Special Electives. In some schools, 
the gifted may elect special courses that 
are challenging. Courses in English 
literature, creative writing, journalism, 
word study, and dramatics are among 
those available. Credit toward gradua- 
tion is allowed for these offerings. 


Credit Unnecessary 

For gifted students, course credit is 
not necessary if the activity is of suff- 
cient interest. At least, it was so in a 
project described by Margaret Gregory 
and William J. McLaughlin in the Dec. 
‘51 Clearing House. A selected group 
of bright pupils was invited to take a 
reading course “frankly beyond their in- 
dicated reading ability and_ present 
reading interests.” No course credit, no 
rewards, no grades, and no written 
book reports were to be given. Infor- 
mal discussions, twice monthly, excited 
“free discussion, good-natured disagree- 
ments and criticism, intelligent com- 


ment evaluation of books dis- 
cussed.” Students were stimulated to 
read widely. One student said, “I never 
read so many books in so little time, 
and yet gained a knowledge of things I 
never knew about... .” 

4. Enrichment in the Classroom— 
Reading. Frank Perry, our Greenwich 
(Conn.) H. S. reading expert, states 
the gifted student is greatly interested 
in learning how to read effectively. The 
gifted are especially intrigued by the 
use of different kinds of reading for 
different purposes. Trained classroom 
teachers can help the bright pupil to 
acquire many valuable reading skills. 

In dealing with the gifted, teachers 
today do not assume that all will like 
the same books. Instead, they recognize 
the individual interests of bright chil- 
dren and try to find good books that ap- 
peal to them. Professor Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University, author of 
Helping the Gifted Child (Science Re- 
search Associates), recommends these 
volumes as valuable in guiding indi- 
vidual programs: Lenrow’s Reader's 
Guide to Prose Fiction (D. Appleton- 
Century); Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations and Literature for Human 
Understanding (American Council on 
Education). To his suggestions, we 
add: Books for You, edited by Mark 
Neville; and Good Reading, Atwood 
Townsend, editor, teen-age and college 
reading lists (Nat’l Council of Teachers 
of English). Books for mature readers 
appear regularly on the monthly Teen 
Age Book Club selection lists. 

The gifted, when encouraged, can 
lead illuminating discussions on sub 
jects related to literature and reading. 
Robert Carruthers of the New York 
State Dept. tells us that he observed 
a very effective discussion of poetry led 
by some gifted students of Mrs. Joyce 
Marble at the Oxford (N. Y.) Central 
School. 

The group book review, in which 
gifted eighth-graders present critical 
judgments of a book or books, is used 
at the Riverside (Conn.) School. 


Special Projects 


“Special work, in addition to, or in 
place of, regular assignments is another 
means of challenging the gifted,” Prof. 
Paul Witty advises us. “Extra assign- 
ments, creative projects, and reports 
are all excellent.” When the class is 
reading a Shakespearean play, for ex- 
ample, the gifted child can do a re- 
search project on the construction of 
the Shakespearean stage, on the cos- 

(Continued on page 41-T) 





New Trier (ill.) H. S. students and ad- 
visor tape script for yearbook record. 


Yearbooks 


F Stanley Solomon will move over 
for a moment and let me have the 
ear of the yearbook advisor, I would 
like to report a new and _ attractive 
service which many yearbook editors 
used last year and many more will want 
to use. It provides a 45 rpm record 
(made from your own tapes) with audi- 
ble mementos to supplement the 
printed words and photog aphs. 

Imagine how much it would add to 
the value of the yearbook to have a 
record of such sounds as the school 
songs performed by the school bind, 
orchestra, or chorus; cheers recorded 
at a ball game or pep rally; perhaps 
the climactic moments of the big game 
re-recorded from a broadcast; features 
of assembly programs; a snatch of dia- 
logue from the senior class play; or 
appropriate sentiments spoken by class 
officers, faculty advisors or sponsors, or 
the principal. 

If you would like to consider such a 
record, get in touch with Telebook, 
Inc., 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 
This company supplies a complete man- 
ual of several model 
scripts, tape-editing service, and ad- 
vice, besides looking after the transfer 
of the sound from tape to disc. Press- 
ings are made by the RCA Victor 
Record Division. Specially labeled for 
vour book, the records will be shipped 
(with envelopes) to your school or to 
the printer or binder of your yearbook. 
They will fit into either 7%” x 10%” or 
9” x 12” books. 

You have either standard or EP 
(extended play) 45 rpm discs made. 
The former take 5 minutes and 20 
seconds on each side; the latter 8 min- 
utes a side. Telebook will advise you 
about the timing and the sequence 
of your recorded sequences: will show 


instructions, 


you how to tell the story of a school 
vear in sounds that can be collected 
on tape in a period of a few weeks; 
and will suggest ways to promote the 
sale of the records. 

Telebook urges you to keep the di- 
rection of the record project under the 
vearbook editor, but to have the tapes 
recorded by some experienced person in 
the speech, drama, or radio department 
of the school. 

The cost to vou of the completed 
record depends on the number ordered 
and on vour choice of the standard (10 
min., 40 sec.) or EP (16 min.) disc, 
but it will lie between 75 cents and 
$1.50. The vearbook should charge its 
subscribers more than the bare cost, of 
course. 


Concert Recordings 

While we are speaking of souvenir 
recordings, let us notice that more and 
more schools have been having discs 
made of performances by their own 
glee clubs and orchestras for sale to 
students and friends of the school. The 
capital required for such a venture is 
surprisingly little. You can have the 
discs made by the same companies that 
make the finest commercial records. 
(The big companies make them even 
for their smaller commercial rivals.) 
This service is available not only from 
RCA Victor's Custom Record Division, 
but also from the pressing plants of 
Columbia, Capitol, Decca, Mercury, 
MGM, and others. Some wil! do the 
complete production job from the first 
step of transferring the sound from tape 
to master disc to the last, including the 
design and manufacture of the labels 
and jackets for the finished pressings. 

Being able to use these services of 
the finest technical staffs in the business 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


means that the quality of your finished 
record will depend primarily on the 
quality of your original tape recordings. 
For recording music with “studio qual- 
itv” then, you may want to enlist the 
cooperation of your local broadcasting 
station, and use their studios and re- 
cording equipment and technical ad- 
vice. For “actuality” programs. like the 
cheers and band music at a ball game, 
or the pre-game pep talk at the assem- 
bly in the school auditorium, or the 
glee club concert, complete with ap- 
plause and coughs from the audience, 
vou would use the best obtainable port- 
able equipment. The thrill of listening 
to the actual event, rather than a staged 
re-enactment, makes listeners much less 
critical of technical quality, as you 
xnow from listening to I Can Hear It 
Vow and other documentary records. 

In the studio situation you will want 
to retake as many times as is necessary 
to get a satisfactory performance and 
recording. In the “actuality” situation, 
vou must check your equipment before- 
hand, be sure you have enough ex- 
tension cable to reach the nearest 
power outlet and enough microphone 
cable, be prepared for likely (and un- 
likely) emergencies, and take more tape 
than you expect to use. In any case, use 
the highest tape-speed your recorder 
affords for the sake of quality of the 
recordings. The result can be something 
to be cherished for many years. 


3D for 16mm 
RCA-Victor now has an entirely new 
16mm third-dimension movie projection 
system. It uses two projectors synchro- 
nized by the same kind of mechanism 
that synchronizes artillery in wartime. 





750 hours in use... 
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Sstgn New Filmosound Specialist 


with Sapphire jewel parts 


O wear! shows steadier pictures! 
e I 


Television station WSPD-TV in To- 
ledo, Ohio, started using the heavy- 
duty Filmosound Specialist 16mm re- 
cording projector on November 6, 
1952. Twenty-four weeks later—after 
1,584,000 feet of film had been shown 
with this Specialist—Bell & Howell ex- 
amined it to detect any signs of wear. 
Even under a magnifying glass not a 
single worn spot was visible on the 
critical film-handling parts! 

Wear on the critical parts (shuttle, 
guide rail, and film tension clips) of 
a projector causes picture unsteadi- 
ness and costly maintenance. But the 
sapphire jewels in the Filmosound 
Specialist protect these critical parts 
...ensure clear, easy-to-watch movies 
... give the Specialist 400% longer 
life than an ordinary projector! 

To meet your particular 16mm pro- 
jection needs, many more exclusive 
features may be added to the basic 
unit. Filmosound Specialists are sold 
exclusively by your Bell & Howell 
Special Representative. Mail coupon 
for full information. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


world’s finest motion picture equipment 
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Bell & Howell Company, Dept. C 
4 j 7118 McCormick Road 
Filmosound Specialists are available in both . / , Chicago 45, Illinois 
standard sound and magnetic recording models. ANY 
‘A Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete 
g . information on the Filmosound Specialist and the 
if ‘ _ — name of my Bell & Howell Special Representative. 

“ , ed ik Name 
\ . as Organization 
iE Address 
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County 





ALL STEEL 
SLIDE 
CABINET 


SF-5 


Five removable drawers with back stops 
holds all types of 2” x 2’. Each slide 
held in position. Instant selection. Indi- 
vidual indexing. Holds 1250 slides 
Beautifully finished in olive-grey baked 
enamel. 


Write for free catalog. 


OPENS UP 
A WHOLE NEW WORLD 
OF ENTERTAINMENT! 


print by 
TECHNICOLOR 


FEATURE-LENGTH 
TRUE-LIFE 
—> ADVENTURE! 
a” = 


Watch for The Living Desert at your local theater | 
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Ye Olde 


Classroom Magazines 








OUR classroom magazine 

is a far cry from one that 

was used in schools in the 

Boston area more than 100 

vears ago. It was called the 

Scholar's Penny Gazette. We have a 
copy dated July 14, 1849. 

It contains articles on such topics 

as “Familiar Conversations on Phrenol- 

ogy” and “A Talk with Jupiter.” Try 





| this sampling of the Scholar's Penny 


Gazette on your class: 

“Ambition is one of the most stimu- 
lating elements of the mind; when 
properly directed it leads to the most 
beneficial results, but when used in 
the manner exhibited by Hyer and 
Sullivan it becomes perverted and has 
a degrading and injurious tendency.” 

It wasn't until! the Twentieth Century 
that the specially-prepared, graded- 
vocabulary classroom magazines that 
you know came into being. Current 
Events was founded in 1902. Now 
American Education Publications have 
editions for various grade and_ high 
school levels. 

The first Scholastic Magazine—The 
Western Pennsylvania Scholastic—was 
founded in 1920. It became a national 
magazine in 1922. Today, Scholastic 
Magazines include five weeklies, a 
monthly literary magazine, and three 
teacher magazines. (See p. 4-T.) 

Somewhat later, Civic Education 
Service began publication of its four 
weekly classroom periodicals. Catholic 
Messenger periodicals are in the paro- 
chial-school field. 

Why do we have classroom maga- 
zines? Why does more than one of every 
two American boys and girls, aged 9 
to 18, take a classroom magazine? The 
basic purpose of the classroom maga- 
zines today is still much the same as 
that of the Scholars Penny Gazette, 
that “Education is the defense of a 
people.” 

Part of the answer lies with American 
school boards and teachers. Our peo- 
ple want young citizens prepared to 


Th 
Western Pennsylvania Scholastic 








cope with today’s problems. While 
they want the historic principles of the 
Constitution taught, they also want to- 
day’s young people to understand the 
pros and cons of such current issues as 
the controversy over the proposed 
Bricker Amendment. 

Because it takes a minimum of three 
years for events to find their way 
into textbooks, only a periodical can 
bring to the classroom current affairs 
and current literature. Only a maga- 
zine which eliminates the scandals from 
the news as well as liquor, tobacco, and 
similar advertising can be accepted as 
a regular classroom aid. 

The miracle of modern printing and 
distribution brings “today” swiftly to 
the most remote U. S. classroom. Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ teletype flashes last 
minute news stories from our New York 
editorial offices to the Dayton, Ohio, 
printing plant, just as the current affairs 
magazines go the press. A giant press 
runs off the completed magazines at 
the rate ‘of 216 per minute, 13,000 
magazines per hour. 

Our most distant U. S. 
receive their copies within a few days. 
All this is done at a cost to each sub- 
scriber of less than the price of most 
daily newspapers. This is the miricle 
of mass production. 

Most European school teachers do 
not have classroom current affairs mag- 
‘s. In some countries 
there are classr« ‘magazines in litera- 
ture and scicuc waich are often pub- 
lished by the ministry of education. 

But current affairs receive little at- 
tention because teachers are not trusted 
to be non-partisan and impartial in 
the classroom. To avoid criticism the 
teacher avoids the present and hence 
has no J current affairs 


subscribers 


azines similar to © 


need for a 
periodical. 





MORE 
Bright x Ideas 


Have you tried the “Bright Ideas” 
for more effective teaching listed in last 
month’s issue? Our social studies editor, 
Harold Long, adds a few more. 


*% Schedule reports on new books, 


movies, TV programs. Every teacher | 


means to give time to students who 
have interest and aptitude for these re- 
ports. Unless they are made a definite 
part of the class program by advance 
scheduling however, they might be 
overlooked. 

* Arrange field trips. This is otten 
easier said than done. Class schedules, 
busy teachers, busier students, trans- 
portation problems, insurance risks, as 
well as Jack of “know-how” are but a 
few of the obstacles to overcome. Better 
to plan and carry out one such trip 
in a year or a semester than none at 
all! A trip to a museum, a common 
council meeting, or an industry will 
repay the effort not only in the value 
of the learning experience but also in 
the rapport between teacher and _ stu- 
dents which will result. For a handy 
guide in planning see How to Conduct 
a Field Trip, #12 in the “How-to-Do- 
It” series (25 cents each), National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

*% Plan jointly with other teachers 
(English, science, foreign language, 
homemaking, shop) for common expe- 
riences. For English it may be a reading 
program and it ought to be, always, an 
insistence on standards of communica- 
tion. In other subjects it can be agree 
ment on curricular topics or interpreta- 
tions of cultural viewpoints. Too, this 
will help demolish the bugaboo of 
homework. On the matter of communi- 
cation standards the following letter 
written by Strang Lawson to the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, Nov. 28, 
1953, is in point: 

“Samuel Eliot Morison in his edi- 
torial on Churchill (SR Oct. 31) re- 
marks that ‘in the United States only 
the teachers in the English department 
teach English; the others let their stu- 
dents get by with gobbléedegook.’ 

“Mr. Morison’s observation, unfortu- 
nately accurate, identifies the chief 
cause of college illiteracv. There are, 
however, conspicuous exceptions. One 
of these is Colgate University, where 
the English Department has pioneered, 
along with other departments, in set- 
ting up a functional writing program. 
Here instructors in non-English courses 
grade student writing for effectiveness 
in communication as well as for con- 
tent. They teach English by one of the 
most effective methods: refusing to ac- 
cept gobbledegook or un-edited papers.” 





Here’s an entertaining and educational comic-style book- 
let that effectively points up the advantages of personal 
neatness and good grooming. It has been developed by 
one of the largest producers of educational comicbooks, 
and has been reviewed and approved by a select group of 
educators as a helpful teaching aid. 

Suitable for boys from 12 to 17, the booklet deals with 
all phases of personal neatness. 





~— is 
BRUSHING HIS HAIR SHINING HIS SHOES BATHING THOROUGHLY 





BRUSHING HIS CLOTHES CLEANING HIS NAILS BRUSHING HIS TEETH 
eeoeoee ee eeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeees 


To help you use these, James J. Heaphy, B.S.M.S., Curriculum Coordinator 
> 

Board of Education of the City of New York, has prepared a concise 

teacher's guide to go with the booklet. 

The guide, and a supply of the comic booklets for your students, are free 

for the asking. Just fill out the coupon below, send it in, and we'll send 


you the whole kit immediately. 


SPONSORED BY THE WILDROOT CO., INC. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 














The Wildroot Company, Dept. C-3, 1740 Bailey Ave., Buffale 11, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming booklet for students, and 
copies of James Heaphy’s teaching guide. I plan to use them for students in 
grade(s) _ ; 

Name — 

Address____ 

ee | siaeebnleniinamisins 
I teach (course where booklets will be used). > 
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Working World Films 


YOOD tilms 
Fabout 


placement, and 


jobs, 


possibilities are 
alw avs on our 
“want” list. 
cially if they 
with careers stu- 
dents seldom think about. The Amer- 
Institute of Accountants (270 
N. Y. 16) have just re- 
leased such a film — Accounting — The 
Language of Business. This 21-minute 
film is designed specifically to give your 
students information about accounting 
as a career. A certified public account- 
ant tells a high school boy about. re- 


Espe 
deal 


can 


Madison Ave 


quirements—personal and educational 
the place of accounting in modern busi- 
ness, and the need for more good ac- 
countants. Good, informative picture ot 
this vocational field, although it could 


stress more strongly the amount of 


preparation required, 

In a different vein, NAM’s ( National 
Association of Manutacturers, 14 West 
19th, N. Y. 20) Good Place to Work 
how working condi- 


15 mins., shows 


By VERA FALCONER 


tions in factories have improved. In- 
cludes placement procedures, training 
and in-service Courses for up-grading, 
safety and labor-saving devices, produc- 
tion stabilization, recreation and retire- 
programs and, of course, the 
new, attractive. and comfortable sur 
roundings. This film is useful with those 
students whose skills and interests 
might lead them to this type of employ- 
ment, but who seem to preter white- 
collar jobs because they are unaware 
current working conditions. Frank, 
convincing. good for social studies. too 

Entirely different is the problem of 
employment tor the physically handi- 
capped. Three recent films discuss this, 
stressing needs for manpower in busi- 
ness and industry, for placement of all 
workers, and the new attitudes toward 
utilizing the physically handicapped 
rhe first two point out that many peo- 
ple are “handicapped” at least to some 
extent—poor sight, hearing. or bad feet 
for instance—and that most of us are 
“handicapped” vocationally for 
jobs. Emphasis is always on proper job 
placement. Your students, physically 


ment 


some 


National Film Board of Canada 


Famous Canadian potter Erica Deichmann 
molds a bust in Peter and the Potter. 


handicapped or not, can iearn much 
about employment and placement prac- 
tices. gain better attitudes toward those 
with physical limitations, and also de- 
velop greater confidence in their own 
possibilities 

Everybody's Handicapped—18 mins. 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20. A placement of- 
ficer learns that the physically handi 
capped, when properly placed, are no 
more vocationally handicapped than 
ordinary workers, Shows many types of 
jobs performed successfully by such 
their record of 
absenteeism 


stresses 
lower 


workers and 
greater efficiency, 
and lower accident rate. 








New films for teaching health education... 


Coronet’s “Your Health” series 


Coronet's newest series of 16mm sound motion pictures—covering important phases of 
healthy living—is sure to be welcomed by health educators throughout the country. Each 
film has been produced specifically for use in the intermediate grades and is available ‘n 


black and white or full, natural color. 


over they 


Your Health At School — Children dis« 
in help make the school a healthful place by 


the schoolrooms comfortable and tidy, 


¢ good personal health practices, and by 


eporting tnjurtes und illnesses to 


hers 


Your Health In The Community—The many 
ways that people can cooperate in their com- 
munity health program are shown. Here is a 

sentation of the mmportance of public health 
serviees that maintain and improve the health 


of the community 


Your Health At Home— What makes a healthy 
home? The Baxter family decides that personal 
cleanliness, proper rest and food, and cheerful, 
friendly attitudes on the part of family members 


are all essential ingredients. 


Your Health: Disease and Its Control— Through 
photomicrography and animation, we see how 
harmful microbes are carried, enter a body, get 
beyond the body defenses and cause sickness. 
We may control disease by protecting ourselves 
building up defenses and follow- 


from carriers 


ing good health habits. 


Whether used with school, church or other community groups, these films will prove indis- 
pensable in teaching young people the real meaning of “Your Health" and how to maintain 
it. Preview prints are available at no obligation except for return postage. Address all 


requests fo: 


Coronet Films Dept. ST-354 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 


from Your Health: Disease and Its Control 





Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, Professor of 
Health Education, University of 
Michigan, served as educational col 
aborator oneach of these productions 

















Opportunities Unlimited — 15 mins., 
N.A.M. The tremendous efforts made 
by physically handicapped to overcome 
limitations; how careful job placement 
results in outstanding production. In- 
dividual success stories inspiring for 
any worker. 

America’s Untapped Resources -- 20 
mins., United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. Opens with meeting of 
President's Committee for Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. Brief 
resume of rehabilitation, occupational 
therapy and training. Results of Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty Company’s policy 
of utilizing the handicapped, employing 
over 600 such workers, placing them on 


merit and ability, demonstrating the 


many kinds of jobs performed and their | 


record of stability, Jow turn-over and 
excellent performance. 


Arts and Handicrafts 


Peter and the Potter—21 mins., color, 
National Film Board of Canada. Divert- 
ing story brings the boy Peter to home 
and workshops of the Deichmanns, well 
known Canadian potters. He and we 
watch various phases of wheel-thrown 
pottery and of sculpture. Not a how- 
to-do-it; but an excellent incentive to 
create. Splendid for auditorium, too. 

Backyard Artist—10 mins., color, Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles. Jerry, about 12, de- 
monstrates how he drew four bird pic- 
tures in his own back yard—from build- 
ing of bird houses and feeder to finished 
drawings. Interesting as motivation for 
intermediate grades. However, Jerry's 
narration is stilted and unnatural. Un- 
fortunately, his attitude toward his 
younger brother tends to be most pa- 
tronizing. 


Social Studies 


Shushila’s Pilgrimage—15 mins., col- 
or, Carlin Productions, 450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. 19. A sensitive portrayal of Cey- 
lon, its Piesor awakening, and _ its 
vital crop, tea. Shushila is taken on a 
pilgrimage by her elder brother to learn 
about her country. With her we learn 
of Ceylon’s historic heritage, struggles 
with the jungle, spirit of the people and 
development of a new Cevlon through 
the tea industry. Delicate and lyrical, 
yet a penetrating and stimulating pro- 
duction. 

Ti-Jean Goes Lumbering—15 mins., 
color, National Film Board of Canada. 
A delightfully charming Canadian folk 
tale of a boy, Ti-Jean, who joins a lum- 
bering crew, amazing them with his 


fabulous prowess at all phases of the | 


work. A fun way to learn about lumber- 
ing. Most pleasing in that Ti-Jean, 
strong champion, is ever kind, helpful, 
and friendly—never overbearing or over- 
proud of his abilities. 





in this series of 
13 six-minute sound 
motion pictures on 


SAFE DRIVING 


practices 


Each picture in the series deals graphically with an aspect of safe driv- 
ing—all likeable lessons for young people. The films make use of real 
situations and people as well as model cars and highways, charts and 
tables. 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY... 


‘Each film brings out only one point at a time, hence eliminating confusion... 
CONNECTICUT. . helped because they are short and can discuss the film in 
between showings."” NEw Mexico. “Pictures served to emphasize and to illus- 
trate well the principles and facts studied in class . . ."" WEST VIRGINIA. “Films 
are excellent supplements to our textbook and class work.’’ MASSACHUSETTS. 
. seeing it on film students seem to remember longer.’’ MASSACHUSETTS. 
. a must for driver education classes."" WASHINGTON. “ . excellent for 
motivating new drivers and excellent for review for the experienced driver.”’ 


NEw YORK. 
Sergeant Bruce Reporting 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE Gaieceme 
The Teachers’ Guide supplied zo everyone 
showing the films gives tips on more effec- 
tive showing of the films. The guide outlines 
the scope of each film, provides accident 
facts and figures and suggests group discus- 
sion topics. 


eatrcated 1 sewing young bres on om steers ane mph 


Lumbermens | MUTUAL ASML COPAY 


Mutvel Cesvalty Company ef iilineis 


J 





Operating in New York stete os (A 


Jemes $. Kemper, cheirmen H. G. Kemper, president 
* MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 40 - 


CLIP COUPON FOR FILMS OR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 

Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 

Please send me the Sergeant Bruce Reporting film series on the dates marked below. 
When 
Available Charge 
Re im) $2.50 
2 eee : is ere reer 2.50 
Set 3 new ' ii rich Oe asa eee i 2.50 
All el = : 7.50 
© Please send me further information on these films. 


1st choice 2nd choice 


Name... 


eee ee 











SPEECH & DEBATE 
INSTRUCTORS 


Now Available for the First Time... 


Gutenberg’s Legacy 


English Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 3) also 
is helpful. Practical English magazine 
publishes two series regularly on news- 
papers: “How to Read Newspapers” 
(to teach average and slow readers to 
read newspapers carefully) and “How 
to Evaluate Newspapers” (to give 
students yardsticks for judging news- 
papers and their features). 

In the last 35 years magazines have 
increasingly emphasized their role as 
teachers rather than entertainers. Most 

had 1,785 daily newspapers, a decrease ™ajor magazines carry many articles 

of 815 since 1909. Yet their combined devoted to world news, biographies of 
circulation hit a new record of world leaders, economics, and geogra- 
| 54,472,286. That is more than one phy. Weekly news magazines, such as 
| newspaper for every family in the Time, World Week, and Senior Scholas- 
United States. Farm as well as city — tic fill a felt need of readers who want 
families read newspapers regularly. At to be well-informed citizens. 
least 96 per cent of rural Illinois farm- 


A comprehensive debate manual on “T THINK you are teachers,” Robert 

M. Hutchins told a national con- 

AMERICAN 7a" OWNERSHIP ference of editorial writers. He went 

. on to point out, however, that writers 

PUBLIC HOUSING of the press are not always good 
teachers. 

How do you rate newspaper and 
magazine writers as teachers? How 
much influence do they have on edu- 
cating our youth? In helping to form 
| public opinion? 

At the end of 1953 the United States 


Analyzes and presents factual detail on... 





@ The History of Public Housing... 

@ Its Political Aspects... 

@ Its True Relationship to Slum 
Clearance 
Actual Cost Comparisons of 
Public Housing with Private 
Rental Units... 


This manual presents the case of private 
enterprise building on this public issue. 
Especially helpful if a public housing 
argument is going on in your city. Docu- 
mented. For free copies, send this adver- 
tisement to the Home Builders Association 
in your community, or directly to: 





Educational Director 


National Association of Home Builders 


1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washing‘on 6, D. C. 











| 
| 





= ShelbBiesent 
THE DIESEL STORY 


A lucid account of an impor- 
tant power principle, in 20 
diverting minutes this movie 
shows how the diesel engine 
has developed from a cumber- 
some stationary workhorse to 
a versatile, efficient driver of 
locomotives, trucks, buses and 
other heavy-duty equipment. 
The 16mm sound film is 
available 





is 


%, 


ers, for example, take a newspaper. 

For every book reader in this country, 
there are two magazine readers. There 
are over 8,000 magazines published reg- 
ularly, with a total circulation of more 
than 24,000,000. 

Comic magazines have an estimated 
readership of more than 180,000,000 
monthly. Nine out of ten children read 
newspaper comics if their family news- 
paper carries comic strips. 

Newspapers, magazines, and comics 
(magazines and strips) are powerful 
media of communication. Such im- 
portant inventions as the high-speed 
press, the linotype machine, and photo- 
engraving made for their low-cost, mass 
distribution. Other improvements in 
publishing are still being perfected. The 
facsimile newspaper is practical now. 
Radio telegraph can be used more 
fully. 


Newspaper Similarities 


There is a tendency for newspapers 
to look alike and to be alike. Some 
publishers own chains of papers. Often 
a small publisher owns two or more 
local newspapers, either in the same 
town or in the same area. Most news- 
papers are serviced by one or more of 
the same three major press associations 
which gather news—Associated Press 
(AP), United Press (UP), and Inter- 
national News Service (INS). Many 
newspapers carry the same stories, pic- 
tures, columns, and other features. This 
makes it difficult for many newspaper 
readers to get a variety of viewpoints 
on controversial subjects. 

For detailed information on the press 
— especially on newspapers—read A 
Free and Responsible Press, report of 
the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press. “How to Read the Newspaper, 
A Resource Unit for the Senior High 
School,” by Richard K. Gragg (Illinois 


Visual Appeal 


Magazine articles and features tend 
to be brief and to the point. They have 
great visual appeal through illustrations, 
pictures, charts, maps, and graphs. Edi- 
tors realize, of course, that they must 
entertain as well as educate in order 
to keep mass circulation—and low costs. 

For additional material on maga- 
zines, read the book, Magazines in the 
United States, Their Social and Eco- 
nomical Influence, by James Playsted 
Wood. Practical English publishes a 
regular series on “How to Read and 
Evaluate Magazines.” 

Educators and publishers are recog- 
nizing the power of the comics in their 
visual appeal to readers. Working to- 
gether, these educators and publishers 
are using the comic-book appeal to 
teach rither than to ‘entertain. (See 
Tommy Gets the Keys in the student 
edition, this issue, for an outstanding 
example of this use.) For additional in- 
formation on comics, read “Annual Rat- 
ing of Comic Magazines,” by Dr. Jesse 
L. Murrell, Parents’ Magazine, Oct., 
1953. 

In recent years, radio-TV programs 
have increasingly competed in some of 
the fields which formerly were covered 
largely by newspapers and magazines. 
For example, some radio-TV programs, 
such as those of Edward R. Murrow, 
are big competitors in presenting today’s 
news accurately and understandably. 
Therefore, radio-TV is supplementing 
newspapers in the news field. This is 
a healthy development when it aids 
citizens to get a variety of viewpoints 
on controversial issues. 

Nowadays the “voice of democracy” 
includes newspapers, magazines, and 
radio-TV programs. Thinking citizens 
must evaluate all of these media and 
choose the best available combination 
for keeping them well informed. 








NLIKE last year, we heartily agree 

with the National Book Award 
judges’ recent selection of the year’s 
most distinguished books of fiction, non- 
fiction, and poetry! Saul Bellow’s novel 
The Adventures of Augie March (Vik- 
ing, $4.50) is a novel worthy to rival 
some of the greatest, in our opinion. 
And to quote the judges, “. . . Mr. 
Bellow has an extraordinary gift for 
improvisation, a fine literarv sensibility, 
and a vigorously experimental attitude. 
His book has the quality of a proletarian 
Arabian Nights.” 

The non-fiction jury gave its award 
to A_ Stillness at Appomattox, by 
Bruce Catton (Doubleday, $5). “Mr. 
Catton has combined historical accu- 
racy with poetic insight. . Writing 
from the point of view of the citizens 
who found themselves soldiers, he has 
reaffirmed the great American tradi- 
tion of a peace-loving people who, 
faced with necessity, can also produce 
greatness in war.” 

Conrad Aiken, author of Collected 
Poems, received the poetry award. The 
poetry jury commented on _ Aiken’s 
ability to be “both traditional and mod- 
ern, lyrical and philosophical. In fash- 
ion or out, he has continued to be a 
poet of the great themes of love and 
death.” 


Education in Fiction 

Two new novels with educational 
backgrounds are Scotland’s Burning, by 
Nathaniel Burt (Little, Brown, $3.50), 
and Take the High Ground, by Everett 
Marston (Little, Brown, $3.50). In the 
first, 39-year-old Anthony Comstock 
returns to his old school in central 
Pennsylvania to recall his childhood ex- 
periences—experiences full of excite- 
ment, uncertainty, and frustration. This 
realistic picture of a private school 
through the eyes of an adolescent is one 
we'll never forget. 

In Take the High Ground, Everett 
Marston uses the shop-worn plot of the 
young instructor who begins his teach- 
ing in a small college—this time in New 
England. But you'll find the problems 
of Giles Harmony, PhD., realistic and 
entertaining. 


Blooming Boners 


Student errors listed in CEA Critic: 
“Tennyson wrote “In Memorandum’.” 
“Books in the library are classified as 
friction and non-friction.” “The three 
races of mankind are idiots, morons, 
and imbeciles.” “The scream of con- 
sciousness novel developed early.” 

(Continued on page 43-T) 

















ILROAD MEN 
ARE MAILMEN, TOO 


Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted. 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 
begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That’s just the signal to 
Uncle Sam’s Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 


Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 


. ~ so 4 ) ‘ ‘ — 
Railroads carry an average of more than 100 
million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 
job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 
first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 
of less than \gth of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department. 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, mail 
is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 


i sates : 

No matter when or where your letter is going 
— to any one of more than 40,000 destina- 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
— and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisemert No. 11. 
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lthat in WTT3 
OO yo 


as a teacher... 
as a person? 


It could be that LIFE brings you world events 
as only pictures can portray them . . . unfolds 
the mysteries of science as only pictures and 
words can . . . yet takes you to church and a 
night club in the same issue. 


It could be that LIFE turns over a museum 





for your personal study of the world’s master- 
pieces in full color . . . makes you an amateur | 
biologist, dress designer, home builder, moun- 
tain climber . . . or gives you the priceless 
prose of the world’s most famous living man. 


But whether your interest lies in the great 
things in LIFE like “The World We Live In” 
series . . . the entertaining things like a James | 
Michener novel complete in one issue . . . the | 
valuable things like the single-subject issues on 
“Africa” and “The American Economy”. . . 
you'll find that having your own every-week 
subscription is the way to enjoy and get the 
most out of LIFE. You'll have more than 
one occasion to agree with a teacher who re- 
cently wrote, “Your last issue was worth the 
entire subscription cost to me!” 


And the cost of a year’s subscription to LIFE, 
to you as a teacher, is 40% less than the regular 
price. 





SPECIAL EDUCATOR RATE 








one year—only 9 aoe 


LIFE 540 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, lilinois 

Please send me a full year of LIFE— 
52 iss. poy F the special educators’ 
rate of only $4 


= A new subscription 
(] A renewal 


_] Please > bill me later 
) Enclosed is check or money order 
for $4.00. 


THIS IS - 








School 





Address 





City 





State 


Toqualify for this rate, please name your schoo | 
and position. And please include zone number. 


LIFE 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





| $2,300 worth of books 


| of Sister 
| a record turnout at the Bazaar. 


| nity. 


Banner Book Bazaars 


ONGRATULATIONS! Every teach- 

er and student who participated in 
our fall contest (announced in Septem- 
ber Scholastic Teacher) for Book Ba- 
zaars is really a winner. Why? Because 
book bazaars give you an additional 
opportunity to be in the “Wonderful 
World of Books.” 

That is why many readers of Scholas- 
tic Teacher are planning new book 
bazaars for this spring. Now is the 
time to arouse your students’ enthusi- 
asm in spring and summer reading. 
Then they may continue to build their 
personal libraries during their vacation 
months. 

How would you like to see your 
students carry out successfully a project 
grossing from $300 to $2,300—part of 
which might be kept and used for 
special school purchases such as li- 
brary books? Better yet—how would 
you like to see them put from 150 
to 1,700 new books into circulation 
in your community? 

Now’s the time to plan your spring 
Book Bazaar. Use the coupon on this 
page to send for Scholastic Teacher's 
Book Bazaar Manual and the new Book 
Bazaar Packet, a complete kit for put- 
ting on a book bazaar. 

Here are the names of the winners 
who presented the best reports on their 
fall Book Bazaars. Each will receive an 
autographed, mounted picture of Jesse 
Stuart, popular author and _ lecturer 
who was once a teacher. 

Sister M. Eone, O.S.F., College of 
St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, sold 
at her Book 
Bazaar. The careful advance publicity 
Eone’s committees made for 
Mrs. 
Doris R. Bunnel!, Royalton-Hartland 
Central School, reports that her Book 
Bazaar helped to develop closer rela- 
tions between the school and commu- 
Ruth T. Reich and Sybilla A. 
Mellor, P. S. 102, Bronx, N. Y., write 
that excellent parent-teacher coopera- 


| tion helped to make their Book Bazaar 
| a success, with sales of $1,550.47. 


Other major award winners include: 


| Cleo Johnson, Coachella Valley (Calif. ) 


H. S.; Sister Mary Consolata, 
R. S. M., Catholic Central H. S., N. 
Troy, N. Y.; Helen Perdue, Dundalk 
(Md.) Elementary School; Myrtice M. 
Wickham, Mount Pleasant Spec. School 
Dist. Elementary Schools, Wilmington, 
Del.; Elizabeth Rouiller, Park School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Ruth A. Eismann, Mc- 
Murry Laboratory, N. Ul. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, Ill; Michael 
Phelen, Pomfret Community School, 
Pomfret Center, Conn.; Mrs. Cloa 
Rhodes, DeSoto (Kan.) Grade School; 


Union 





Creative art classes helped publicize 
Book Bazaar at Dundalk (Md.) School. 


Waterbury, Conn.; Leoda 
Francis, Lee County School Library, 
Auburn, Ala.; and Elizabeth H. Clarke, 
Jame Addams J. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


Mary Miles, 


Excerpts from Reports 

“We had a wonderful Book Parade 
at the evening meeting of the P. T. A. 
as part of our Book Bazaar activities. 
Children dressed to represent their 
favorite book characters and their en- 
thusiasm spread through the school and 
among the parents. Thank you so much 
for your fine pamphlet and excellent 
suggestions.”"—Teacher, DeKalb, Ill. 

“Our Book Bazaar has a double pur- 
pose of affording an opportunity for 
examination of new books for (1) in- 
dividual and (2) library purchase.”— 
Librarian, Lee County School Library, 
Auburn, Ala. 

“Penny Chase, who has a regular 
program over Station WAAM-TV, 
helped us with our Book Bazaar. A 
week before the Bazaar, she devoted a 
whole program to showing new books 
and to talking about them. This was 
very effective and popular.”—Teacher, 
Dundalk, Maryland. 





Director, Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


[] Enclosed is 25 cents for Let’s Have a 


Book Bazaar Manual. 


[_] Enclosed is $1 for Book Bazaar Kit 
with Manual, exhibit poster, book jackets, 
radio script, streamer, etc. 





School 





Street 





Town 














News on the 


News from Station KSLH: Remem- 
ber our cover from KSLH in February? 
It prompted Marguerite Fleming to 
write us about radio activities in the 
St. Louis Schools. Station KSLH helps 
St. Louis teachers to set up good listen- 
ing situations by furnishing — signs 
marked, “Please! We are listening to a 
KSLH radio program,” Miss Fleming 
reports. The minimize outside 
classroom interruptions during a_pro- 
gram and remind students in the class 
that they also should be listening. 

“Principals and teachers alike point 
out that radio listening is helping to 
develop better listening habits among 
boys and girls.” (Would that listeners 
of all ages could learn this value!) 

St. Louis children enjoy a program 
about France (Visitons Mimi-— Let’s 
Visit Mimi) and a program about Span 
ish lands (Spanish Is Fun). “Bon jour” 
and “Buenos dias” now common 
greetings with St. Louis 
During the weekly KSLH air “excur- 
sion” to France, children Jearn simple 
French and acquire some understand- 


signs 


are 
voungsters, 


2 - 
Dial 
By NANCY FAULKNER 


ing of the activities of their contempo- 
raries in France. 

With the help of the Spanish broad- 
casts, students learn Spanish games and 
songs as well as some Spanish. Teachers 
have found that this study correlates 
well with fifth grade social studies units. 

“Teachers and students are enthu- 
siastic about these programs,” Miss 
Fleming continues. “They are offered 
by WSLH to stimulate the young to 
study other languages and to jnterest 
them in other parts of the world.” 

Indiana University TV. A full-length 
(1% hrs.) showing of Twelfth Night 
was recently televised by Station 
WTTV, Bloomington, Ind. It was di- 
rected by Lee Norvelle for enthusiastic 
viewers in Indiana and Illinois, The 
University School of Music plans a full- 
length telecast of The Magic Flute. 

Platter Patter. Are you familiar with 
NEA’s transcribed programs? They're 
excellent for either top-flight, airborne 
public relations or for use as examples 
of radio technique for class study. Each 
of the eight transcriptions provide for 
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a 15-minute radio spot—13% minutes 
of dramatic program, 1's of local an- 
nouncement. Each deals with a generic 
school situation. Price—$10 for each 
double-faced (two programs) disc. For 
further information, write to Div. of 
Press and Radio, National Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. (Note: Not now available 
for use on phonographs or record-play 
backs. ) 

For phonograph records which enrich 
social studies classes, investigate the 
LP records available from Audio Class 
room Services, 323 §S. Franklin St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Series titles: American 
Government, Citizens in Action, World 
History, and American History. A teach 
er’s guide comes for each. Audition pro- 
grams are available on request. 


NSRTG 


Are you still one of those who hasn't 
taken your place on the NSRTG band- 
wagon? If you are, there’s still time to 
join for the current season and to re 
ceive all four mailings of scripts, news- 
letters, and information packets as well 
as the NSRTG Handbook, membership 
certificates, and individual membership 
cards. For a year’s membership ($4), 
write National Scholastic Radio-T\ 
Guild, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York City 36. 








BALANCED PERFORMANCE 





ee 


preserves the full brilliance 


of the original live sound 


HETHER you're recording a symphony or- 
chestra, a choral group, a language lesson 
or a shorthand drill, you want faithful reproduc- 


tion of the original sound. That’s why 


balanced 


performance is just as important to the teacher 
as it is to the audio engineer. For Audiotape’s 
more uniform frequency response and correct 
proportioning of all magnetic properties, brings 
out the best in any tape recorder. It reproduces 
every sound in the entire audible frequency range 


with the utmost realism. 


Put your next recording on Audiotape. It 


speaks for itself. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New 


Export Dept 13 East 40t 


New York 16 


now available on this 


NEW 7” PLASTIC REEL 


2%" hub © more labeling area * non-warping construction 


greater protection to tape * less danger of tape spillage 


York, N.Y. 


N.Y, Cable ARLAB 


FREE: A liberal education in modern sound record- 
ing. Audio Record, published 8 times a year, brings 
you the latest information on all phases of tape and 
disc recording. It’s yours for the asking. 
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Useful Tools and Methods 








What About Your Letters? 


Some of you have called me to task 
for the December article where I dis- 
cussed sending for materials. I have 
been asked whether I keep carbon 
copies of the letters, and if so, what 
happens to them? 

Copies should be kept but most of 
the work involved with these copies 
can be done by students. The copies 
I keep are filed in a folder in chrono- 
logical order, with the latest copy in 
the back. This is convenient but if not 
maintained, it can result in a full, use- 
less folder. 

When replies are received, copies 
should be withdrawn from the file. 
Their disposition depends on whether 
you want to keep a permanent file of 
resources. This is a big decision, for it 
involves a great deal of clerical work. 


When you write for aids mention Scholastic Teacher. 








However, if the staff is available 
(students, parents, etc.), then it can 
be extremely profitable. If help is not 
at hand, destroy the copies. 

The larger problem is with the copies 
still in the folder. I found a periodic 
check the best method. About once a 
week I go through the folder and take 
out those copies over a month old. Each 
of these has to be evaluated. If the 
material requested is desirable, but not 
essential, destroy the copy. 

Sometimes you will find that 
sent for materials which are unique, 
or highly desirable, or for any number 
of reasons you feel you absolutely 
must have it. Then a follow-up letter 
is in order. 


vou 


There are alternatives to the two 
possibilities described above. Some- 
times one of the sources will notify 


vou that the material is not available 


For additional aids use coupen on page 54-T. 


at this time. For example, in om 
November issue we listed a pamphlet 
available from the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Company, who now informs 
us that “our current demands for such 
material are more than we can ade- 
quately handle.” In this case, the in- 
formation is ali filed for a later fol- 
low-up. 

Even though we have tried to keep 
our listings up to date and accurate, 
we have discovered that for various 
reasons some of the information as to 
availability and cost are sometimes in 
error. However, the editors of Scholas- 
tic Teacher will double-check these 
materials just before we go to press. 
It is hoped that this will avoid any 
inconvenience that may have been 
caused in the past to our readers and 
to those who have been listed. 

—LrEonARD NapLer 











TITLE COST DESCRIPTION COMMENTS SOURCE 
Should Your Child Be a free poster 22” x 15” bw; well written, authoritative info. on the N. Y. Life Ins. Co. 
Teacher? same moterial in 5 pp. teaching field; civics, guidance; jr. h. s. 51 Madison Avenue 
pamphlet, pi tures to adult New York 10, N. Y. 
Camera Club Exchange free mimeo, issued about informal digest of high school camera club Scholastic Magazines 
Bulletin twice a year news from over the country; camera club, 33 West 42nd Street 
student activities; jr. h. s. to sr. h. s. New York 36, N. Y. 
Salt and the Chemist free pamphlet, 34 pp., pic history of salt, industrial uses, chemical re Dupont 
tures, illust., color actions; science, economics; jr. h. s. to adult Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Box Score on the UN: free poster, 11” x 17”, bw lists the problem, action, and score on 20 Amer. Assn. for the U. N 
1945-1953 single items; current affairs, history; jr. h. s. to 345 East 46th Street 
copies) adult (revised edition due this month) New York 17, N. Y. 
Citizens and Their free monthly; photo - offset, news for people working for better schools, Nat'l Citizens Commission 
Schools 4 pp., pictures, illust. source materials and quides; citizenship; sr. 2 West 45th St. 
h. s. to adult (particularly PTA) New York 36, N. Y. 
The Challenge of Cancer— free pamphlet; 19 pp., sug basic facts, curriculum suggestions, science National Cancer Institute 
A Teaching Guide single gested teaching aids, clubs and activities. science, health ed.; Dept. of Health, Education 
copies) glossary elem. to adult & Welfare 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 
Operation Sandstone free film; 18 min., 16mm describes preparations for Eniwetok, 1948 Public Information Service 
rental kodachrome, sound including detonations; science, current affairs; sz & S. 
jr. h. s. to adult 1901 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
Adventures in Electricity free picture book, 16 pp., in narrative form, gives many everyday uses General Electric, Dept. 2-119 
= 2—Electricity Around Us color of electricity; science, economics; jr. h. s. Schenectady 
to adult New York 
The Story of Soil free pamphlet, 11 pp., describes properties and composition of soil; Swift and Company 
(single illust. science; jr. h. s. to adult Agricultural Research Dept. 
copies Chicago, Illinois 
only) 
Indochina: The War in 5¢ pamphlet, 8 pp., map, the issues, our interest, the military situation, Government Printing Office 


Viet-Nam, Cambodia and 
Lacs (H5092) 


pictures, glossary 


nomics; sr. h. s. to adult 





etc., timely; current affairs, geography, eco- 


Washington, D. C. 





Careers in Print 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


also production and art jobs, and even 
“merchandising” jobs. The youngster 
who knows about these “others” can 
often find exactly what he’s most in- 
terested in—and prepared for. 

4. Spotlight the job possibilities 

Over 1,700 daily newspapers and 
nearly 9,000 weeklies constantly need 
voung journalists. More than that num- 
ber of magazines require writers, 
photographers, artists. And as TV sta- 
tions multiply they ask for additional 
newsmen and script writers. 

A magazine like Editor and Publisher 
can also keep you in touch with up-to- 
date figures on salaries—for instance, 
newspapers about $60 to start, up to 
$125 after five years; magazines, as low 
as $35 to start, up to $80 average; 
radio-TV, $73-97 average. 

Information of this kind deserves a 
special place on a bulletin board; or 
perhaps in a “Vocational Corner” of 
your paper. 

Whatever goals you have in mind in 
teaching journalism, there is no reason 
to neglect the :nany excellent oppor- 
tunities for your youngsters to do work 
in later years that is interesting, pays 
well and calls forth the best in personal 
qualities. Be sure your students know 
about journalism as a career. 


SHORT TAKES 
Don’t miss one of the most useful of 
all press meetings—Columbia Scholastic 
Press, at Columbia University, March 
11, 12, and 13. Write Box 11, Low 
Memorial Library, N.Y.C. 27, for in- 
formation. 


Good for Ideas 

For yearbook staffs, Practical Hand- 
hook on Effective Illustration is jammed 
with layout ideas. Write Butler Typo 
Design Research Center, Mendota, III. 
($3.50). 

And for all persons in press work— 
you and your students—-NCTE’s Cen- 
sorship and Controversy is particularly 
relevant. Well edited, this little book- 
let deserves a prominent place on 
your reference shelf (75 cents). The 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 8110 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
20, Ill. 


Explain the Feature 

What’s your definition of a “feature”? 
If you are like most advisers you will 
find this a tough nut to get across to 
your youngsters. Next time “feature” 
comes up in your journalism class think 
of this description from the Baltimore 
(Md.) Course of Study in High School 
Journalism: 
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“Impossible to define, unorthodox in 
treatment, the feature comprises that 
great mass of material which can be 
classified as neither news nor editorial. 
It may supplement the news, enter- 
tain, explain, or inform. With a twist 
of phrase, it pulls the heartstrings; with 
a sparkle of wit, it calls forth the 
chuckle of fun; with a sly thrust, it ex- 
poses human frailties without malice; 
and with a deft turn, it brings to public 
approval that which is good and praise- 
worthy. It is characterized by reader 
appeal, literary treatment, informality, 
and subjectivity. Of no particular 
length, it appears anywhere in the 
paper. It is the literary leavening agent 
of the school publication.” 


Good Exchange List 

You can get a new list of mimeo- 
graphed high school newspapers by 
writing A. B. Dick, 5700 West Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. 


Some months ago we suggested that 
more could be done for journalism 
teachers if the big school press groups 
got together. National Assn. of Journal- 
ism Directors joins Columbia Scholastic 
Press for the first time during the CSPA 
convention March 11-13. 


A new type mimeo stencil with car- 
bon cushion sheet factory-attached has 
been announced by Bohn Duplicator 
Corp., 260 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1. Ask 
about the “BDC” . . . You might also 
be interested in a description of what 
an office photo-copy machine can do— 
reprint photos and “paste-ups.” for ex- 
amples. Write for the free brochure, 
Copies as a Shortcut in Public Rela- 
tions, from Cormac Industries, Inc., 41 


E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


For School Publicists 

For all of you who are asked to do 
publicity work for your school and 
don’t know where to turn first, Let’s Go 
to Press will lead you to success with 
the job. Tells what newspapers expect 
in the way of news, essentials of news- 
writing, and ways of organizing a 
school news system; also reprints many 
examples of school news stories and 
photos. Write National School Public 
Relations Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. ($1.) 

Prentice-Hall’s News of the World is 
interesting in itself as an absorbing 
survey of world history in some 1,200 
“newspaper articles” and more than 800 
photos. But, it is also quite good 
journalism from certain standpoints— 
lay-out, for one thing, and the use of 
photos for another. I also find it has 
given me ideas for various kinds of 
projects. The book comes in looseleaf 
form ($3.72) which makes it excellent 
for use in the opaque, as well as reg- 
ular binding ($4.95). 











PERIOD’S 


NEW COMPOSER SERIES 


The Composer: His Life; His Times; His Music 


Ideal for music loving youngsters. 
Fun and information for Adults Too. 


PCS-1 HAYDN 
PCS-2 MOZART 
PCS-3 BEETHOVEN 
PCS-4 CHOPIN 
PCS-5 SCHUBERT 
PCS-6 TSCHAIKOVSKY 
PCS-7 BRAHMS 
PCS-8 SCHUMANN 
PCS-9 BACH 
16 other Composers being readied 
for release 
33 1/3 RPM - - - 12” Long Playing 
List Price $4.85 
WELL DOCUMENTED 
ENTERTAINING 
More than 30 excellently reproduced 
selections on each disc—vocal and 
instrumental. 
Know the composer by more than 
just a few popular selections. 
Easy to follow but never oversim- 
plified or falsified for easy com- 
prehension 
Written by BERNARD LEBOW 
Narrated by DAVID RANDOLPH 
Write for Complete Catalog to 


PERIOD MUSIC CO. 
884 Tenth Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a 
Telebook recording. Be the first staff at 
your school to put a sound story of the 
year in every book. 
Now is the time to get started. You 
probably have a tape recorder at your 
school and people qualified to operate 
it. We furnish full instructions and 
Nes sample scripts to help you put the story 
py On tape. The Band, the Orchestra, the 
Glee Club, the Cheering Section 
Classroom items, excerpts from the 
_Le* Play, the full wonderful sound storys 
* of the year. The tapes are sent to us 
oy edited and recorded permanently on 45 
ei RPM micro groove Extended Play RCA 
Telebook records. Sixteen minutes of 
th exciting memorable sound to keep 
==, forever 
= The record is placed in the inside front 
cover of each book. The students will 
love it 
=== The cost no more than a regular record 
of similar length and quality 
bor further information, fill in below, 
tear out and mai! to Telebook, Chicago 
Let your student body share tn a 
sound investment. 


TELEBOOK INC SUITE 2000 
3 Send further information about Telebook 





— 
(Address) 


(No. of Copies) 


(Name of School) 
(Name of Book) 





(Name of Printer and Address) 


Signed_ ——— __._ (Full Title) 


208 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 IL 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The Fifth Amendment (p. 14) 
Digest of the Article 


The 5th Amendment provides that 
no person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. Since Communists have been 
convicted of criminal conspiracy, per- 
sons called before Congressional com- 
mittees have been refusing to testify on 
the ground that answers might tend to 
incriminate them. Although persons 
who plead the 5th Amendment are not 
necessarily Communists, there are 
many who believe that justice is being 
obstructed by the plea. Accordingly, a 
bill has been introduced in Congress 
which authorizes the Attorney General 
to grant immunity to a witness at a 
hearing when it would be in the public 
interest to do so. Controversy over the 
bill arises from disagreement as_ to 
whether it would impair the effective- 
ness of an amendment which has been 
honored for more than 160 years. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
meaning of the 5th Amendment and 
why it has become a subject of con- 
troversy at the present time. 


Assignment 


1. Find the 5th Amendment in the 
Constitution. Quote it verbatim (word 
for word). What does it mean in your 
own words? 

2. Why was the 5th Amendment 
added to the Constitution? 

3. Explain the term “Fifth Amend- 
ment Communists.” Do you think it 
describes accurately persons who plead 
the 5th Amendment before Congres- 
sional Committees? Why or why not? 


Motivation 


In recent years, newspapers, radio 
and TV have taken up the question of 
loyalty to our country. Why has the 
problem of loyalty received so much 
attention? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What connection do you see be- 
tween the question of loyaltv and the 
controversy over the 5th Amendment? 

2. Explain the term “immunity” as 
it would apply to a person testifying 
before a Congressional committee. 
Should such persons receive immunity? 
Defend your answer. 

3. Under what circumstances might 
it be possible for a person refusing to 
testify on the ground that it might 





it may incriminate me.” 


the West. 


In number 


chains strung across the nation. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“The Fifth Amend- 
ment,” beginning on page 14. A balanced treatment of the issues which 
have arisen with increased use of “I refuse to testify on the ground that 


World History—“Tempest in Titoland,” beginning on page 9. A light 
but revealing analysis of the reasons behind the downfall of a high-placed 
Communist in Titoland, and the place of Yugoslavia vis-a-vis Russia and 


Problems of American Democracy—“Compulsory Auto Insurance?” be- 
ginning on page 7. Several sides of the question, “Is compulsory liability 
insurance the best way to pay for traffic accident losses?” are considered. 

Economics—“How Free Should Enterprise Be?” beginning on page 12. 
17 of our “Freedom Answers Communism” series, we con- 
trast the high-level free private enterprise economy of our nation with 
the state-owned and dominated businesses of the Soviet Union. 

Economics, Careers—“Profits in Pennies,” 
the Headlines” carries us behind the counters of 


Careers—“All-Around Star,” on page 6. In our “Interview of the Week” 
we meet the theatre’s triple-threat man, Jose Ferrer. 


" on page 52. “History Behind 
Woolworth and other 








incriminate him be innocent of any 
crime? 

4. If the Founding Fathers could 
have foreseen the use to which the 5th 
Amendment is being put today, do you 
think that they would have favored 
its adoption as part of the Bill of 
Rights? Why? 


Summary 

Assume that you have the oppor- 
tunity of talking with your Congress- 
man about the 5th Amendment. What 
position would you take on the pro- 
posal to grant immunity to persons 
testifying before Congressional commit- 
tees in inquiries dealing with Commu- 
nist activity? 


Reference 

Internal Security Manual. A Com- 
prehensive Collection of Federal Se- 
curity Laws. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 70¢ a copy. 


Yugoslavia (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 


Although Yugoslavia, under its dic- 
tator Tito, is independent of Soviet 
Russia, it remains a Communist coun- 
try. The recent loss of status by Djillas 
documents this point. For Djillas was 
ousted from party leadership when he 
urged more democracy in Yugoslavia 
and criticized the Communist bureau- 
cracy. 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Are we keeping up with the social studies? No matter how busy we are 
with lesson preparations and the manifold duties which come our way as 
teachers and citizens, we cannot afford to lose track of what is going on 
in the social studies. A sure way to keep your bearings in this lively field is 
Social Education. It appears eight times yearly, and you receive it as part 
of your membership dues in the National Council for the Social Studies 
(a department of the National Education Association), 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. ($5 a year). 

Apart from generally stimulating articles on classroom practices and 
scholarly contributions that are brief and usually pack a wallop, there 
are such useful features as “News and Notes,” “Pamphlets and Government 
Publications,” “Sight and Sound in Social Studies,” and “Book Reviews.” 
The February issue carries an article by William H. Cartwright, “What is 
Happening in the Social Studies.” Read it and find out. —-H. L. H. 











Since the end of World War II, 
during which Communist partisans led 
the resistance against the Nazis, Yugo- 
slavia has received considerable West- 
ern economic and military aid. This 
has helped keep the country in the 
Western camp during the cold war. 
The country, carved out of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, has a popu- 
lation of 17,000,000, largely dependent 
upon agriculture, with a low standard 
of living. 

Aim 

To help students understand the re- 
cent political upset in Yugoslavia and 
the relationship between that country, 
Russia, and the West. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should the ins and outs of 
Yugoslav politics be of interest to us 
in an American classroom? 

2. One day Comrade Djillas was 
high in Communist circles in Yugo- 
slavia. The next day he counted him- 
self lucky to be a plain citizen. Ac- 
count for the change. 

3. What caused the split between 
Soviet Russia and Yugoslavia? 

4. How has the United States helped 
Yugoslavia to remain independent of 
Russia? Do you think it has been wise 
for us to help a Communist-controlled 
country like Yugoslavia? Defend your 
answer. 


Things to Do 


Make an outline map of Yugoslavia 
today in which you indicate the parts 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire 
from which it was carved. Maps of the 
old Empire are found in most world 
history textbooks. 


Reference 
“Yugoslavia,” Atlantic, July, 1953, p. 
14, 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


March 10, 1954 

Foreign Affairs Article: Austria—Tiny 
Austria, one of the cores of conflict be- 
tween East and West, stands as an 
unwilling symbol of the cold war. 

National Affairs Article: The Tax 
Problem—Who should come first, busi- 
ness or the consumer? An analysis of 
the outstanding issues in this basic dis- 
pute before Congress. Also, 2 one-page 
primer, addressed to students who 
earned more than $600, on how to file 
an income tax report. 


Special Issue—March 17 
Our Faith in Your Future, special 
issue on industry—America’s economic 
picture today; Expansion of industry; 
The U. S. and world economy; Careers 
in Industry. 


Compulsory Auto Insurance? (p. 7) 
Aim 

To make students aware of the prob- 
lem created by uninsured drivers in- 
volved in accidents, and to evaluate 
various proposals for meeting the prob- 
lem. 


Assignment 

Summarize the major arguments for 
and against each of the following pro- 
posals for protecting people against 
uninsured motorists: (a) compulsory 
liability insurance; (b) establishment 
of a fund by insured motorists; (c) 
establishment of a fund by insured and 
non-insured motorists. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do the statistics on motor 
vehicle acciclents help you to under- 
stand the need for meeting the prob- 
lem of payment for losses? 

2. What is meant by compulsory 
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Saturday Review of Literature 


“I'm General Lee and I’m surrounded.” 
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liability insurance? Why is it generally 
opposed by private insurance compa- 
nies? 

3. Account for the considerable in- 
crease in the number of drivers carry- 
ing insurance in recent years. 

4. If you were in a state legislature, 
which of the plans for meeting the 
cost of accidents would you favor? Ex- 
plain. 


Things to Do 

Interview your parents or other 
adult drivers of automobiles on the 
question. Among the questions asked 
might be, “Are you in favor of com- 
pulsory liability insurance for drivers? 
Why?” As part of the evaluation of 
the interview results, the class may 
consider whether the public is suffici- 
ently well informed on the problem. 


How Free Should Enterprise Be? 
(p. 12) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there in our own 
community that our economic system 
is based on free private enterprise? 
What evidence is there that ours is a 
competitive system? 

2. Discuss the connection between 
free private enterprise and the stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by Americans. 

3. To what extent has state owner- 
ship handicapped the Russians in their 
desire for a higher standard of living? 


Profits in Pennies (p. 52) 


Things to Do 

1. Visit a Woolworth or other chain 
store merchandising a variety of low 
priced items in your community. Make 
a list of items sold under appropriate 
headings (e.g., nail polish would be 
listed under “Cosmetics”). 

2. Organize a yound-table discussion 
on the question: “Should chain stores 
have the right to obtain lower prices 
for items which they purchase in large 
quantities?” 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 53) 

I. Fifth Amendment: a-7; b-5; c-8; d-12; 
e-1; f-11; g-9; h-3; i-4; j-6. 

Il. Yugoslavia: a-2; b-1; c-l; d-4; e-3; 
f-4, 

III. Reading a Chart: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Insurance for Traffic Accidents: 1-F; 
2-A; 3-A; 4-F; 5-F; 6-A. 

V. Map Study: 1-Italy; 2-Belgrade; 3- 
north; 4-coal; 5-southeast; 6-Adriatic Sea; 
7-northwest; 8-about 200; 9-about 1 hr. 
45 min. (for 525 miles); 10-Venezia Guilia. 

Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 51 

1. Korea and Indo-China; Red China; 
Germany and Austria. 

2. Senate; limit the President’s treaty- 
making powers; two-thirds majority in Con- 
gress plus three-fourths of the states. 





A Lesson Plan for “Tommy Gets the Keys” 


A Guide for a Lesson Plan 


Aims 

To dramatize the importance of safe- 
driving and to present a down-to-earth 
program which can lead to the devel- 
opment of skill in safe driving. 


Note to Teachers 

This is a lesson in community living 
with strong story appeal for teen-agers. 
It also affords an opportunity to teach 
the communication skills—reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening—in true-to- 
life situations. 

For average or below average stu- 
dents, dramatize the story by selecting 
students to read the roles of Tommy 
Johnson, his sister Betty, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, Skip Morgan, and the patrol- 
man (one speech). Choose another stu- 
dent to act as narrator and read the 
introductory and _ transition captions. 
Ask two boys who are especially inter- 
ested in driving to secure three toy au- 
tomobiles (from vounger brothers or 
the dime store) to demonstrate the tips 
on right and left turns, U-turns, parallel 
parking, passing on a curve, etc. Pause 
from time to time to discuss the story. 
Use the Discussion Questions below to 
summarize the work of the hour and as 
a springboard for assignments that ap- 
peal to your students. 

Above average students may enjoy 
reading the story silently at their own 
reading speeds. 


Discussion Questions 

What evidence is there to indicate 
that some teen-agers are reckless driv- 
ers? Why do some insurance firms raise 
the rates on autos driven by teen-agers? 
What is the single greatest cause of 
highway accidents? Why is it safer to 
speed at 100 miles an hour on a race 
course than it is to drive 60 miles an 
hour on many highways? What does 
the term “driving defensively” mean? 
What are some examples of good sports- 
manship in driving? What automobile 
equipment should be tested at frequent 
intervals in order to safeguard against 
accidents? What safety factors are be- 
ing built into new cars? How do care- 
less pedestrians contribute to the num- 
ber of accidents? Bad roads? What civic 
groups and local businesses work to get 
better roads? What are some tips for 
avoiding skidding? In what way is this 
statement true: “Your life depends on 
vour tires”? What are eight tips for tire 
care? What are many schools doing to 
promote good driving among_teen- 
agers? What local groups and firms co- 
operate with such school programs? 
What would you say are the most im- 
portant “keys” to good driving? 














Presented 48 & Gude to tighwty Safety ~ 
Oy the 6. F Goodrich Company, Aton Ome. 


Things to Do 

1. Make a “Drivers’ Dictionary” of 
special and automobile terms. 
(Examples from the story: U-turn, 
gear, transmission, skid, swerve, inter- 
section, (auto) lane, oncoming, rotate, 
clutch, jaywalker, grade, permit, speed- 
way, maneuver, oncoming.) 

2. In one or two paragraphs, write 
a plot for a story or radio-TV play 
about an automobile accident that you 
know about. 

3. Have a panel discussion on the 
topic, “Are Teen-agers Reckless Driv- 
ers?” Quote facts from the story and 
from your personal experience. Get 
facts about local accidents from the 
traffic bureau. Is everyone in a car to 
blame when it is involved in an acci- 
dent? 

4. A teen-ager who was to blame for 
killing a man in an auto accident said, 
“I didn’t mean to do any harm; I didn’t 
want to kill him.” If you were a judge 
passing sentence on this case, what 
would you say? 

5. List ten “commandments” for au- 
tomobile drivers to follow. 


road 


Don't speed. 
Give other drivers a “break.” 
Check car safety equipment regularly. 
Drive “defensively.” 
Obey road-signs. 
Obey traffic rules. 
Pay attention to the road. 
Take extra care at night. 
Be extra careful of pedestrians. 
Don't “show-off” behind the wheel. 
6. Give some tips for bike and mo- 
torcycle riders. 
7. Describe the most courteous driv- 
er you know. 


8. Should a driver who has been in- 
volved in two or more accidents be re- 
quired to have special “tell-tale” license 
plates for his car? 

9. From your local traffic bureau, se- 
cure forms which must be filled out to 
get learner permits. Practice filling out 
these forms correctly. 

19. Interview an official in the local 
traffic bureau to find out what tests 
are given for those securing learner per- 
mits. What questions are there in the 
written tests? What questions are asked 
during a demonstration of toy cars in 
various driving situations? What are 
you asked to do during the actual driv- 
ing test? 

11. Demonstrate how to change a 
tire correctly. 

12. Give a brief talk on how to take 
care of tires. 


13. Make a 


series of road signs 


(curve, slow, stop, etc.) and use these 
signs to dramatize a brief talk on sate 


driving. 

14. Interview a local dealer who han- 
dles B. F. Goodrich tires. Ask him for 
tips to guide you in purchasing tires. 
Report your findings to the class. 

15. What would make a good slogan 
for your town in order to cut accident 
rates and encourage safe driving? 

16. If you're interested, ask your 
school librarian for books and pam- 
phlets on driving as a career (bus or 
truck). 

17. Interview a person who has 
traveled abroad. Ask him how the rules 
for driving vary in other countries as 
compared to our own. (For example, 
motorists drive on the lefthand side of 
the road in some countries. ) 

18. If you have taken a motor trip of 
200 miles or more, write a log of your 
trip. (Describe the roads you traveled 
over, driving conditions, frequency of 
service stations, restaurants, and motels. 
Also tell about any “adventures” you 
had en route—“close calls,” taking the 
wrong route, etc.) 

19. Inspect the 1954 model cars at 
local automobile dealers’ showrooms. 
What new safety features have been 
added to cars this year? Which car do 
you like best? Why? 


Classroom Sets Free 

Would you or other teachers in your 
building like additional copies of 
Tommy Gets the Keys? You don't have 
to be a subscriber to Scholastic Maga- 
zines to get as many copies as you can 
profitably use in your classes. It is free 
in classroom quantities of ten or more 
copies. Send postal card to Public Rela- 
tions Dept., The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 
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There’s a definite glow that goes with owning Sheaffer's new Snorkel 
Pen. You see it reflected in everything you write. Writing effort turns 
to ease, as you glide words on paper with Sheaffer’s custom-fitted point. 


Even filling is fun! Only the filling tube touches ink as it reaches out 


to drink—then retracts. No dunking, no wiping, no wash-up. 


Best of all, you can buy one for yourself and know the pride of step- 
ping up and buying the best. Can you think of anything else that tops 
its class, yet won’t unbalance your budget? 


ee Begin this beautiful friendship right now. And see how proudly you'll 


FROM JUST $7.50 
OTHER MODERN SHEAFFER 


PENS START AT ONLY $3.75 S ad E A F F E RS 


WHITE DOT /O\ OF DISTINCTION 


say, “My Snorkel Pen” 


W. A, SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. + IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. « IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 








Hurry Snapshooters! 
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750 Terrific Prizes for You 
in Sylvania‘’s Exciting 
Flash Photo Contest 


“FOLKS ARE FUN” 


It’s easy! It’s fun to flash a picture 
and win the prize of a lifetime! 


Just pick up rules and entry blank at any 
— counter. Then slip a Sylvania Blue 

t flashbulb into your flashgun and take 
a picture saying “Folks Are Fun.” You'll 
find dozens of picture opportunities when- 
ever people are having fun. Any picture of 
anybody having fun could win for you. So 
flash a picture and enter it now! 


HURRY! HURRY! 
Contest closes April 30, 1954. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Lighting - Radio « Electronics « Television 


lo Gente Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid., University 
lower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, PQ. 
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Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life insurance 
are asked over and over again. 
Because they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


these questions in these ads. 


B “What happens tomy 
present life insurance if new fea- 


tures are offered in the future ?”’ 


A... 


If you'll look back over the past 
109 years, you'll find that Mutual 
Benefit Life has established a 
remarkable record for giving old 
policyholders the benefits of new 
features. In fact, the whole principle 
of keeping policies up to date was 
originated by Mutual Benefit Life 


—and it’s called 


retroaction 
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Before the Golden Spike was driven, 


policyholders of Mutual Benefit Life 
already enjoyed Retro action. 


In 1868—the year before the east and west were united by-railroad 
—Mutual Benefit Life formally added to its policies a principle 

that the Company had infor‘nally followed since its origin. This 
was the principle of Retroaction. 

Suppose, for example, that you had owned a Mutual Benefit Life 
policy taken out in 1845. Such policies contained no “cash values.” 
If you failed to pay your premiums, the Company’s obligations 
were legally ended. Through Retroaction, the Company made 
‘cash values” available to every policyholder, old as wel as new! 
Again, early policies restricted travel. When such restrictions 
were removed in new policies, the principle of Retroaction 


removed them from old policies as 
THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 


well! Over the years, as Mutual 
Benefit Life has continued to 
pioneer in making life insurance 
more useful, new developments 
have been added time and time 
again to existing Mutual Benefit 
policies. That’s why it’s said of 
Mutual Benefit Life, “modern life 
insurance since 1845.” 





. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More Vote at 18 
Dear Editor: : 

I would like to state my opinion on 
some of the con arguments of the 
Forum Topic “Should the Voting Age 
Be Lowered to 18?” in the Feb. 3 issue. 

Section two of the “No” side stated 
that maturity is achieved only after 
hard knocks of experience. This is quite 
a general statement because not all 
of the hard knocks of experience would 


increase your maturity along voting 
lines. Also, experience may make a per- 
son extremely conservative and this type 
of government, if it were to be influ- 
enced by a strictly conservative pro- 
gram, would never take any chances 
and thus would decrease our ever- 
increasing span of prosperity... . 
Another controversial subject men- 
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tioned was the enormous amount of 
juvenile crime, and that older persons 
can weigh things more effectively. 
Look at all of the crime existing in 

the older generation. Also there is an 
obvious lack of education and that is 
expressed by older people who say “I 
never had a chance to go to school.” 

Clinton R. Bunke 

Rushford (Minn.) High School 





OUR FRONT COVER 


President Eisenhower exchanged greetings 
last week with 32 high school students from 
abroad who are delegates to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 
Forum will be held at the United Nations in 


Answers to last week's puzzle 
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New York on March 27. The delegat 
brought the President gifts from the four 
corners of the earth. 

On January 30, the delegates were guests 
of Scholastic Magazines, where students 
from the Far East took part in a forum dis- 
cussion (see Senior Scholastic, Feb. 17 issue). 
Four of the students who took part in the 
forum are: Miss Kimiko Fujii of Japan (be- 
hind President and to his right), Miss Mat- 
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tanie Mojdara of Thailand (to President's 
left), Vangala Jaya Ram of India (upper left 
of photo), and Dwarika Ram Bhagat of 
Nepal (to Ram’s left). 
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. Mr. Music. 


1. One of the Three Bs. 


, Haymes. 
. “_. a Sunshine Cake.” 
. Initials of “City Slickers” 
leader. 

__. Waring and his 
Glee Club. 


3. Highest card. 


. “Little White 

. Cheer. 

. Leads the “Wood- 
Choppers” (initials). 

. South Pacific songbird. 
. Pair (abbr. ). 

. Used to wash floors. 

. “_____ of My heart.” 
Cornell. 


5. Phase (abbr. ). 


. First name of “Hi-De- 
Ho” man, 


29. Automobile. 


. Loved his “Mammy” 
(initials ). 


31. Pull-at strenuously. 
33. To be drowsy. 
35. —__Joey: musical 


comedy. 

. Exists. 

. Irving Berlin’s “ 
Parade.” 


2. “Musical Knights” leader 


(initials ). 
. Kind of chanty. 


5. 365 days. 


. Snake. 

. Logan or Fitzgerald. 

. Township (abbr.). 

. To imitate, reproduce, 
ey House Blues.” 
. Part of ear, 


2. General now heading 


North Atlantic Pact army. 


3. Compass direction. 
. Atop Perry Como record, 


. “Don’t 


, Joe.” 


. To retain. 

. Cry loudly. 

. Title of respect. 

. Type of fighter plane. 
2, Alvin 1c. «» Mi. ¥. 


Giants’ shortstop. 


. To lick up with tongue. 
. Drink small amounts. 
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°28. 
< 
°34. 

35. 
*36. 

38. 
*40. 
“41. 
*42. 

44. 


*46. 
*48. 
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. “Racing with the Moon’ 
is his theme. 


. In Greek mythology, the 


drink of the gods. 


. Sorrowful sound. 

. Caesar’s name for France. 
. Washington, __. —. 

. Mother’s mate. 


. Betty Grable’s Horn 
Tooter (initials ). 

King of Swing (initials), 
Stevens, opera star. 
Doris or Dennis. 
Through, by means of. 
Park Avenue Hillbilly. 
To vend. 

Square dance formation. 
Kind of dance. 

Der Bingle’s pal. 
“______ Baba and the 
Forty Thieves.” 

Brother of 1 Across. 
Leading dance teacher 
(initials), 

. Company (abbr.). 


MAKE MINE MUSIC 


By Virginia Williams, St. John’s High School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Starred words refer to music or music-makers. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW _OF THE WEEK 


All-Around Star 


Meet Jose Ferrer, busiest actor, director, 
and producer of Broadway and Hollywood 





T ANY given moment José Vincente Ferrer Otero y Cin- 
tron, otherwise known as José Ferrer, has about a dozen 
projects cooking—with the gas turned way up. 

Several times recently he has been either the star, direc- 
tor, or producer (or all three) of a movie showing all over 
the U. S., three different plays on Broadway, and a couple 
of road companies. 

In his spare time he was preparing to produce a fourth 
play, digging into new play and film scripts, doing radio 
shows, taking singing lessons, and indulging a hobby. 

You've seen José Ferrer in such films as Joan of Arc, 
Cyrano de Bergerac (which won him an Oscar), Anything 
Can Happen, and Moulin Rouge. 


“| Happen to Prefer My Work” 


Some of the stage plays which he has starred in or 
directed are Stalag 17, The Fourposter, My Three Angels, 
and The Shrike (which won a Pulitzer Prize). 

Most Broadway producers are satisfied if they can do one 
play a season, but Ferrer eats up work. He loves it—and 
insists he doesn’t exert any special effort. “I don’t work 
any harder at what I’m doing than a lot of people do at 
eating. I happen to prefer my work. My work is fun.” 

But hard work isn’t the only thing that makes José Ferrer 
tick. He simply can’t stand having anybody do anything 
better than he can. This has made one director call him a 
“polyergic performer,” which is simply a $10 way of saying 
he can do anything. For the fencing scenes in Cyrano, Ferrer 
worked to become one of the best fencers in the business— 
and even took ballet lessons to make him light on his feet. 

Ferrer can bake wonderful bread and has a special oven 
at his home in Ossining,/N. Y., in which to do it. (He is 
married to Rosemary Clooney.) He speaks five languages, is 
an excellent pianist, plays tennis, and paints fairly well. 
As as actor he has tackled everything from Charley’s Aunt 
to Shakespeare’s Richard III. Some day, he keeps telling 
people, he hopes to sing in grand opera—and very probably 
he will! 

Joseph Kramm, author of The Shrike, in which Ferrer 
starred, recalls a story Ferrer told him. 

“I was with a girl one day, waving at taxis,” Ferrer said, 
“and getting nowhere, when suddenly she let loose with a 
loud, piercing whistle—the kind you make by putting your 
fingers in your mouth. She stopped a taxi a block away. 
I couldn’t whistle like that, and I wasn’t happy till I could 
whistle louder and better than she could—although it took 
a couple of days to do it.” 


vy ye ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK + x x 


Success does not consist in never making blunders, but in 


never making the same one the second time. 
—H. W. Shaw 


José Ferrer is a charming companion and an excellent 
storyteller. 

“You can tell Joe a little anecdote,” Henry Fonda com- 
plains, “and in a little while he'll turn around and tell the 
same story to a lot of other people—and it will last thirty 
minutes! But this time it will Ke a complete production with 
drums, trumpets, soft music and tremolo effects. As he im- 
provises, your little anecdote will expand till it fills the whole 
room with Joe moving about and playing all the parts.” 

Ferrer didn’t even think of being an actor until his fifth 
year at Princeton—an extra year taken at the request of the 
faculty members, who complained he had been neglecting 
the study of architecture. 

“This was perfectly true,” Ferrer recalls, “because I played 
the piano pretty well and we had organized a six-piece dance 
band which was hiring out two and three nights a week. 
Later we grew to eighteen pieces. One summer we toured 
Europe, and once we went on a fifty-seven-day cruise which 
sort of cut into our work. Our accordianist was Jimmie 
Stewart, who later went to Hollywood.” 


“To My Amazement | Was Given the Lead“ 


Ferrer first walked on a stage when- somebody asked him 
to help with the scenery for the 1932 Princeton Triangle 
Club show. “Almost immediately I found myself trying out 
for a part, and to my amazement (and everybody else’s) I 
was given the lead.” 

Ferrer, who was born in Puerto Rico, knew that his father, 
a prosperous lawyer, would be horrified at the thought of 
a son in the theatre. So after graduating he “compromised”— 
that is, he took an extra year of graduate work at Columbia 
University. But that campus is only 74 blocks from Times 
Square, and he couldn’t stay away from the stage. 

“Besides,” he adds, “such classmates as Joshua Logan and 
Myron McCormick (who later were involved in South 
Pacific), Jimmie Stewart, and others were getting a start on 
Broadway. 

“So pretty soon I was working in summer theatres, and 
then I was on Broadway myself—playing a cop with one line 
to say—What’s goin’ on here?’” 

Ferrer’s first big success was a revival of the antique play, 
Charley's Aunt, which he produced against everybody's ad- 
vice with money he borrowed from all his friends. Then he 
appeared in Othello (1942), Cyrano de Bergerac, The Silver 
Whistle, and many other successes. 

Ferrer’s next project is a film, Deep in My Heart, based 
on the life of Sigmund Romberg, the composer. He will make 
this in Hollywood this month—after which anything can 

‘CREIGHTON PEET 





Warren in Philadelphia Inquirer 
But what about the irresponsible driver who is uninsured? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


How can innocent victims of traffic accidents be pro- 
tected against financial loss because of the carelessness 
of others? 

The problem was pointed up dramatically at recent hear- 
ings of a New York State Legislature committee. 

A Williamson, N. Y., man testified that when his car 
had stopped for traffic near Rochester last summer, it was 
hit by an automobile being chased for speeding by the 
State Police. The innocent, law-abiding Williamson man’s 
car caught fire. His wife was burned to death. And his 
injuries required him to be hospitalized for five months. 
Medical expenses wiped out his life’s savings and burdened 
him with a debt he may never be able to repay. 

The driver of the speeding car was not insured and had 
no property. A law suit against him would have been 
meaningless. 

This is not an isolated case. The facts are these: There 
are now more than 54,000,000 motor vehicles on American 
streets and roads. Only 34,000,000—or under 75 per cent 
—are insured for liability as a protection for others. 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Compulsory 


Auto Insurance? 


A forum discussion: 
Is compulsory auto insurance the best way 


to compensate for traffic accident losses? 


In 1952, 40,000 persons were killed and another 1,250,- 
000 injured in motor accidents. In New York State, financial 
losses to innocent persons that year totaled $14,500,000. 
Those responsible for these accidents had no insurance or 
assets with which to meet court judgments. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York has proposed that 
every car owner be compelled by law to carry liability 
insurance. Insurance companies would have to sell policies 
even to individuals who are considered bad risks. 

Some insurance executives point out that this has proved 
unsatisfactory in Massachusetts, the only state that has a 
compulsory insurance law. They propose a plan of their 
own. There is still a third plan, also backed by some insur- 
ance companies, which is now working in North Dakota 
and is to take effect in New Jersey this year. 

Meanwhile, practically all the states have enacted Motor 
Vehicle Financial Responsibility laws. These laws aim to 
encourage motorists to buy insurance. They force those 
who have had one accident to get insurance after the first 
accident. 

Here are the arguments that have been advanced for 
and against the three principle plans: 


Is Compulsory Liability 
Insurance the Answer? 


YES 

This plan is the most controversial 
of all. Many, insurance companies are 
against it. Many political leaders favor 
it.The New York State Legislature is 
currently the national battleground for 
the plan, although it is in effect in 
Massachusetts. If New York adopts com- 
pulsory insurance, many of the 46 other 
states which do not have it are likely 
to adopt it within a few years. 


Under this law, every car owner is 
compelled to carry enough liability in- 
surance to protect others to the extent 
of $5,000 or $10,000 in damages, de- 
pending on the number of persons in- 
volved. 

The insurance companies have com- 
plained: bitterly. Agents charge they 
earn less in commissions than do agents 
in other states, for the state controls the 
rates. But Massachusetts officials point 
out that plenty of companies continue 
to do business “profitably” in the state. 

Alfred J. Bohlinger, for ten years 


superintendent of insurance in New 
York State, has made a careful survey 
of compulsory insurance plans. He says 
the insurance “will not cost the insured 
motorist another penny. It will put the 
financial burden where it belongs—on 
the uninsured motorist.” 

Other advocates of the compulsory 
plan insist that it does not necessarily 
have to become a political football. 
They say, too, that there would be 
little danger of states getting into the 
insurance business if the companies 
provide adequate services. Furthermore, 





they point out, the public deserves and 
should get complete protection. 

Governor Dewey says, “The time has 
come to challenge the right to drive of 
that small minority who continue to 
operate vehicles without insurance or 
other evidence of ability to recompense 
the victims of their accidents.” 

That challenge, Mr. Dewey adds, is 
offered by the compulsory liability in- 
surance plan. 


NO 


Since Massachusetts adopted its com- 
pulsory plan, 21 other states have 
studied its operation. All have rejected 
proposals that they, too, compel their 
motorists to have insurance. 

Liability insurance has been part and 
parcel of Massachusetts politics since 
the law was passed. This year more 
than 75 bills dealing with the state’s 
plan have been offered in the legislature. 

Rate making in Massachusetts is a 
political issue. Politicians worry about 
votes, not the solvency of private busi- 
nesses. Thus rates are kept below a 
“fair scale,” even though accidents in- 
crease and the cost of claims the com- 
panies must pay keeps mounting. 

The cost of liability insurance gen- 
erally in the United States increased 
about 40 per cent during the past two 
years, The reason for the increase was 
the great rise in the number of acci- 
dents and the huge judgments handed 
down by courts. 

Political control through the compul- 
sory plan cannot reduce the number 
of accidents nor the size of the judg- 
ments. It can result only in the states 
eventually taking over the liability in- 
surance business. That, of course, is 
socialism. 

The experience in Massachusetts 
leads insurance executives to contend 
also that the compulsory plan will en- 
courage fraud. “Companies” are easier 
targets for some unscrupulous lawyers 
than are “individuals.” When it is known 
that someone involved in an accident 
is “insured,” the tendency is to try to 
“get the limit out of him.” 

Furthermore, compulsory insurance 
does not provide protection against un- 
insured out-of-state drivers or hit-and- 
run drivers. , 

Compulsory insurance also tends to 
eliminate competition between private 
companies. This forces the insurance 
business into a “socialistic straitjacket.” 


“Safety and Financial 
Liability Plan’? 


Yes 


This plan was proposed by the casu- 
alty insurance industry for the first 
time this year. It was offered to Gov- 
ernor Dewey and the New York State 


Legislature and will be suggested to 
other states. 

Under this plan a non-profit “Motor 
Vehicle Claim and Judgment Insurance 
Corporation” would be created. This 
corporation would be run by the state 
and the insurance companies. It would 
offer protection against financial loss 
from accidents caused by uninsured 
drivers. Those wanting this protection 
—and all would be eligible—would vol- 
untarily -:pay an extra charge of 2 per 
cent, or between $1 and $4, on their 
own liability insurance. This extra 
charge would finance the corporation. 

All insured drivers would be _pro- 
tected against financial losses resulting 
from almost all kinds of accidents, in- 
cluding those with stolen cars and out- 
of-state uninsured motorists, 

This plan is intended to be a supple- 
ment to the Motor Vehicle Financial 
Responsibility Laws, which 44 states 
have passed in recent years. Basically, 
these laws compel a driver responsible 
for an accident to be able to pay for 
the damages before he is permitted to 
drive again. The law also makes him 
take out liability insurance. 

A legislative committee in New York 
pointed out that the problem was to 
protect “innocent victims of financially 
irresponsible, negligent motorists.” Only 
20 per cent of the nation’s drivers 
cause 80 per cent o% the accidents. 


NO 

This plan discriminates unfairly 
against motorists who already have in- 
surance. Furthermore, although its com- 
panion plan—the Motor Vehicle Finan- 
cial Responsibility Law—has been in 
operation in New York, for example, 
since 1942, it has not solved the prob- 
lem, even remotely. 

It is true, of course, that Motor Ve- 
hicle Financial Responsibility Laws 
have encouraged vast numbers of mo- 
torists voluntarily to buy protection in- 
surance. For example, the number of 
New York State’s 4,000,000 motorists 
thus insured rose from 30 to 96 per 
cent after the law was put on the books. 

However, it is the uninsured 4 per 
cent (the figure is much higher in other 
states) that points up the need for 
compulsory insurance. Last year, 17 per 
cent of New York’s fatal accidents were 
caused by this uninsured 4 per cent, 
many of whom have no property and 
therefore are judgment-proof. 

This plan penalizes the motorist who 
is thoughtful and careful enough to 
carry insurance. It is not the answer. 


“Unsatisfied Claim and 
Judgment Fund” Laws 


YES 


This plan, also promoted by insur- 
ance companies, is based on co-opera- 


tion between the state and private 
enterprise. Under it, a state fund is 
built up by the insurance companies 
and the state’s motor vehicle owners. 
The companies pay into it one-half of 
one per cent of the liability insurance 
premiums they collect in the state. 
Motorists who have liability insurance 
contribute $l-per-year to the fund. 
Those who are uninsured are required 
to contribute $3. 

North Dakota adopted the plan in 
1947. It is working well there and in 
several Canadian provinces. New Jersey 
will put the plan into effect this year. 

The plan is simple and all-embrac- 
ing. It protects motorists, pedestrians, 
and property-holders against loss from 
practically every conceivable type of 
motor vehicle accident, caused by al- 
most every kind of driver, including 
the hit-and-runner, the uninsured out- 
of-stater, and the driver of a stolen car. 
At the same time, the plan also pro- 
tects the insurance companies. And by 
charging uninsured motorists a higher 
fee for the fund, those who have no 
insurance are encouraged to purchase 
it. Already New Jersey reports its total 
of insured motorists has gone up from 
64 to 90 per cent. 

Under the plan the uninsured driver 
is not permitted to “get away with 
anything,” since the Motor Vehicle 
Responsibility Law is a companion to 
the plan. This law forces the uninsured 
driver to pay for the damages or lose 
the privilege of driving. 


NO 


This is another plan that penalizes 
the insured motorist, by compelling him 
to pay more for his license. Further- 
more, the “penalty” is likely to become 
much higher. Sooner or later the in- 
surance companies will be sure to pass 
on to the motorists the companies’ one- 
half-of-one-per cent “contribution” to 
the fund. 

Residents of the state which has the 
law are protected from some losses. But 
there is no provision for the protection 
of non-residents who suffer losses 
caused by irresponsible motorists in 
that state. 

There is always the danger that the 
“fund” could be depleted by a bad 
series of accidents and costly judg- 
ments. New Jersey, for instance, in- 
tends for its fund to have $2,200,000. 
This is hardly sufficient to meet the 
needs of a more-than-normal accident 
and judgment rate, which is always 
possible. 

New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance Bohlinger carefully studied 
this plan. He rejected it in favor of 
compulsory insurance. He says, “The 
only answer to the problem of the 
financially irresponsible motorist is for 
insurance to be required of all motorists.” 
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Wide World photo 
Cause of tempest: Actress Vrajakova 


HIVALRY is not only dead but 
C positively deadly in Tito’s Yugo- 

slavia. The gallant defense of a 
snubbed actress has cost the Vice- 
President of the country his job—and 
pretty nearly his life. 

Pity poor Comrade Milovan Djillas 
(pronounced JEE-lahs). Staunch Com- 
munist though he is, he did not realize 
that chivalry is “capitalistic” and prac- 
tically treasonable. 

For years he has been Dictator Tito’s 
white-haired boy. In rank, he stood 
No. 3, if not No. 2, behind the dictator 
himself. Observers regarded him as 
Tito’s heir-apparent. 

Djillas was one of the four Vice- 
Presidents of Yugoslavia, also a key 
figure in the all-powerful Communist 
Central Committee. As recently as 
December 25, he was “unanimously” 
elected President of the Yugoslav 
Parliament. 

Within four weeks, however, he was 
stripped of all his honors and posts. 
For poor Djillas had made two mis- 
takes. 


Two Fatal Errors 


Mistake One was that Djillas polled 
more votes in the one-party Yugoslav 
election than his boss Tito. This is an 
unpardonable political sin in a dicta- 
torship. 

Mistake Two was his denunciation 
of the social snobbery of the wives of 
Yugoslavia’s Communist bigwigs. He 
should have known never to under- 
estimate the power of a woman—even 
in a Communist dictatorship. 

It was the ire of the leaders’ wives 
—according to correspondents — that 


brought about Djillas’ downfall. 


Tempest in Tito-Land 


Tito may be friendly to the West and unfriendly to the 


Soviet Empire, but Yugoslavia is still solidly Communist 


The tempest in Titoland began when 
the daring Djillas sprang into print 
with a saucy 20-page article chastising 
the “inner circle” of top government 
leaders. Most of his fire was directed 
against the wives of the big shots in 
the Communist regime. He accused 
them of snobbish behavior and rude- 
ness toward a pretty (see photo) 21- 
year-old stage and screen actress. 

She is Milena Vrajakova, who had 
married Col. General Peko Dapcevic, 
Chief of Staff of the Yugoslav Army, 
just a few months ago. 

Mme. Dapcevic, Djillas asserted, 
was being “boycotted” because, unlike 
the wives of other Red leaders in 
Yugoslavia, she had not been a partisan 
(guerrilla fighter) in World War II. 
He pointed out to the indignant wives 
that the actress could not have been 
a partisan for the simple reason that 
she was barely 13 at the end of the 
war. 

Djillas was cautious not to mention 
any names. It is widely known, how- 
ever, that Dictator Tito’s third wife, 
whom he married in September, 1952, 
is herself a veteran partisan. Is it pos- 
sible that Mme. Tito was one of those 
who had snubbed the actress-bride? 

However that may be, the reaction 
to Djillas’ blast was fast and fierce. 
In less than a week, he found himself 
on the carpet before the Communist 


Central Committee of Yugoslavia. 

At Tito’s “suggestion,” the Central 
Committee unanimously voted to strip 
Comrade Djillas of all his party rank. 
Djillas himself “voluntarily” resigned 
the presidency of the Parliament. A 
few days later, he lost his seat in that 
body when his “constituency” voted to 
recall him. 

The Communist-controlled 
taking a hint, denounced Djillas as a 
“viper.” It charged him with having 
“consciously planned to restore capi- 
talism”—no less! 

A purge was launched against his 
friends who, said the press, may have 
been “unduly influenced” by him. 

Today, Private Citizen Djillas un- 
doubtedly considers himself lucky that 
he has escaped the fate that befell 
another unruly comrade, former police 
chief Lavrenti P. Beria of Communist 
Russia. 


press, 


“Contagion” from the West 


Of course, this “family fight” in 
Tito’s Yugoslavia was not only personal 
but also political. More was involved 
than the mere social status of a screen 
star. 

Djillas, unlike the other Red chief- 
tains, had made frequent visits to 
Western countries. He attended several 
sessions of the United Nations in New 


Yugoslav Information Service 


Yugoslav May Day parade: Float is designed to spur development of heavy industry. 
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Born after World War |, Yugoslavia is twice size of Pennsylvania, has population 
of 17 million. The countries in red on the map are satellites of Soviet Russia. 


York. Last year, he went to burma for 
a Socialist Congress. Later he repre- 
sented his country at the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II in London. 

Democratic ideas being contagious, 
Djillas apparently became “infected” 
with them. He began to attack the 
despotism of the Communist “bureau- 
cracy,” accused it of “enslaving” the 
productive forces of the country. He 
advocated “more democracy” and less 
Moscow-like “party discipline.” 

In fact, Dijillas became the champ- 
ion of a liberal reform program, aimed 
at reducing the authority of the Com- 
munists and allowing greater freedom. 

“When a revolution is successful,” 
Djillas wrote in the last article before 
his downfall, “the next logical step is 
a turn toward democracy . . . There 
is and can be no other way out but 
more democracy, more free discussion, 
freer elections of social, government, 
and economic organs, more adherence 
to law.” 

Needless to say, this sounded like 
treason to the “old guard” and to 
Boss-man Tito. Free elections would 
mean giving the people an opportun- 
ity to throw off their Red rulers. 

“When I read these articles,” stormed 
Tito, “I saw that Djillas had gone 
too far.” 

Tito thus served notice that though 
anti-Soviet, Yugoslavia remains Com- 
munist. Western-type democracy will 
not be permitted. 


Here lies the true significance of the 
“social squabble” in Yugoslavia. By 
curbing Djillas, Tito curbed the drift 
toward democracy and more freedom. 


How Titoland Began 


Let us now sketch in the historical 
background to the stormy develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia. How did Yugo- 
slavia become “Titoland,” in the first 
place? How come it is Communist but 
anti-Soviet? 

Yugoslavia—which is twice the size 
of Pennsylvania and has a population 
of 17,000,000—first appeared on the 
maps at the end of World War I. The 
name means “land of the South Slavs.” 

Yugoslavia is a sort of crazy-quilt 
creation sewed by the “tailors” of the 
Versailles Treaty after World War I. 
The “patches” consist of Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro, Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, 
Voyvodina, Bosnia, and Herzogovina. 
The first two were independent king- 
doms, while the rest. were provinces 
of the Austro-Hungarianempire. 

After the outbreak of World War 
Il, Yugoslavia found herself hemmed 
in by German and Italian armies. The 
regent, Prince Paul, yielded to Nazi 
pressure, and on March 25, 1941, 
signed a pact which made the country 
a Nazi partner. 

Two days later, a popular uprising 
overthrew the government. Prince Paul 
fled the country. The 18-year-old King 


Peter ascended the throne, and a new 
cabinet was formed. It represented all 
parties and peoples in the nation. On 
April 6, Nazi troops poured in and 
overpowered the Yugoslav army. 

Inside occupied Yugoslavia, a strong 
resistance movement developed. The 
first to launch the fight against the 
Nazi oppressors were the Chetniks, 
patriot guerrillas led by a Yugoslav of- 
ficer, General Draja Mikhailovich. 

Later, in August, 1941, after Hitler's 
attack on Russia, a Communist resist- 
ance group, the Partisans, was formed 
under Josip Tito. 

The Partisans had the support of 
Soviet Russia. They were bitterly op- 
posed to Mikhailovich because he was 
anti-Communist. Before long, armed 
outbreaks occurred between the two 
rival groups. 

Stalin succeeded in persuading the 
Western Allies to switch their support 
to Tito. Mikhailovich was pushed out 
of the picture. In 1946, he was tried 
in a Tito-controlled court and sen- 
tenced to death. 

After the liberation of Yugoslavia, 
the Partisans took control. A Commu- 
nist-dominated legislature was installed 
in 1945. It abolished the monarchy, 
proclaimed Yugoslavia a republic, and 
named Tito as Premier. 

Tito swiftly stamped out all opposi- 
tion and transformed Yugoslavia into 
an iron-bound Communist dictatorship, 
just as Stalin had taught him. 


Split with Stalin 


Then in June, 1948, the non-Com- 
munist world learned with amazement 
(and amusement) that the two “com- 
rades” had fallen out. Uncle Joe Stalin 
had broken with his favorite “nephew” 
Josip. The reason? Tité was behaving 
as if he, and not Stalin, were the top 
man in Yugoslavia. 

This was too much for Stalin. He 
turned on Tito and tried to unseat him, 
using propaganda attacks and an eco- 
nomic boycott. But Tito has stayed on 
firmly in the saddle. 

One reason he was able to defy 
Soviet Russia and get away with it 
was the aid given him by the United 
States and other Western democracies. 

Since its break with Moscow, Tito’s 
Yugoslavia has received more than 
$300,000,000 in military and economic 
aid from the United States. Britain and 
France chipped in another $64,000,- 
000. In addition, Yugoslavia has been 
granted sizable loans. 

Why did we aid Tito? Clearly, it 
was a “calculated risk.” But it proved 
to be a risk well taken. 

Generally, the feud between Tito 
and the Soviets served to split- and 


_ weaken the solid Communist front in 





Eastern Europe. Titoism is a threat to 
Soviet imperialism in its own back- 
yard. The fact that Yugoslavia got 
away with it, may encourage other 
Soviet satellites to follow suit. 

However, this does not imply our 
approval of Tito’s regime. The United 
States Government has not left the 
world, or Tito himself, in any doubt 
on this score. In a note to the Yugoslav 
government, the State Department 
declared in no uncertain terms that 
our assistance “should not be _ inter- 
preted as implying endorsement of 
measures undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia suppressing or de- 
stroying religious, political, or economic 
liberty.” 


New Westward Look 


In the five and one-half years since 
the break with Moscow, Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia has taken on a “new look.” The 
dictatorship has somewhat relaxed. 
There is no longer the harshness, the 
terror that had existed in Yugoslavia 
in the days when it was a vassal of 
Soviet Russia. 

But basically Yugoslavia remains a 
dictatorship. The people can vote for 
only one party—the Communist party. 
They are denied a free press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of expression, the 
right to strike. 

On the other hand, important 
changes have been effected in both 
agriculture and industry. Peasants are 
no longer forced to join state-controlled 
collectives. Under that system, copied 
from the Soviets, the state alone had 
marketed produce and set prices. The 
peasants, in protest, had refused to 
work. Farm production fell and the 
Yugoslavs went hungry. 

About a year ago, the Tito regime 
decided to “go easy” on the peasants. 
Instead of collectives, the peasants are 
now encouraged to form Western-type 
co-operative groups. 

In industry, too, “reforms” have 
been made. Though all industry re- 
mains government-owned, workers are 
permitted to elect their own councils 
to run the factories. The only “rub,” 
according to critics, is that candidates 
for the councils have to be approved 
by Communist factory bosses. 

All in all, the standard of living in 
Yugoslavia is pitifully low. The aver- 
age wage of a worker in this so-called 
“workers’ republic” is under $60 a 
month. For the entire population, the 
average individual income per year is 
$146. 


Wooed by Soviet Russia 
Agriculture is Yugoslavia’s main oc- 
cupation. About four-fifths.of the peo- 
ple engage in farming. The principal 
crops are corn, wheat, beets, and to- 


bacco. The country is Europe’s largest 
producer of copper. Other important 
minerals are bauxite, lead, zinc, and 
chrome-ore. Manufacturing is still in 
its early stages but its expansion is 
being pushed by the Tito regime. 

Since Stalin’s death, the new lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union have made 
several attempts to woo Tito back into 
the Soviet fold. Diplomatic relations 
were resumed between Yugoslavia and 
the Iron Curtain countries. But that’s 
as far as it has gone. 

On January 29, when Tito was re- 
elected to the Presidency, he pledged 
that his government would continue 
its independent policy despite renewed 
invitations to rejoin the Soviet bloc 

Though Yugoslavia has also refused 
to join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, it is—in effect—a “junior 
partner” in NATO. A five-year treaty 
of “friendship and collaboration” was 
signed on February 28, 1953, by 
Yugoslavia with two NATO members 
—Greece and Turkey. It is a mutual 
defense pact against_a possible attack 
by Soviet Russia or its satellites. 


Trieste Dispute with Italy 


Yugoslavia, however, has not patched 
up relations with its largest non-Com- 
munist neighbor—Italy. The stumbling 
block is Trieste, which is claimed by 
both countries. (See article on Italy 
in February 17 issue.) 

The Free Territory of Trieste is 


1 


located between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
It consists of the important port of 
Trieste and its environs. The territory 
covers an area of 320 square miles 
and has a population of 320,000. The 
majority of the people in the port-city 
are Italians, while those in the sur- 
rounding countryside are Yugoslavs. 

At the end of the war, the Territory 
was divided temporarily into two 
zones. Zone A, the northern half, which 
includes the port of Trieste, is oc- 
cupied by U. S. and British troops 
Zone B, the southern half, is occupied 
by Yugoslav troops. 

Last October, the U. S. and Britain 
announced that they plan to withdraw 
their troops from Zone A and turn it 
over to Italy. This brought forth a 
threat from Tito that he will use force 
to keep the Italians out of Trieste. 
Tempers rose in Italy and Yugoslavia. 
There were violent demonstrations in 
both countries. 

Upon second thought, the U. S. and 
Britain reconsidered the matter and 
decided to postpone recalling their 
troops from Zone A. Meanwhile, new 
efforts are being made to persuade 
Yugoslavia and Italy to settle the dis- 
pute by themselves—and amicably. 

To sum up: The mere fact that Tito 
broke with the Kremlin does not make 
him a democrat. The Djillas affair 
points up anew that he is strongly 
opposed to democracy. Tito broke with 
Russia but not with communism. 

—Irving De W. Talmadge 
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FREE 
ENTER PRISE 


KEEP IT RISING! 


FEW vears ago a man from Arizona 
£&% got an idea for a new enterprise— 
the raising and selling of ladvbugs. 
Last year he sold 680 million of them. 

He knew that billions of insects were 
robbing farmers of millions of dollars 
worth of their harvests. He also knew 
that ladybugs eat many species of in- 
sects and leave the crops alone. So here 
was a good basis for a new business— 
to multiply ladybugs and sell them to 
fight the crop-robbing insects. The man 
from Arizona backed up his idea with 
some of his savings and got others, too, 
to invest in the new enterprise. Soon he 
was making a good profit for himself 
and the investors. 

This is just one of thousands of cases 
where new businesses are being built 
by free.men who see a need and are 
able to meet it. Everybody profits from 
this kind of enterprise—the seller, the 
buyer, and the consumer. Whenever 
waste or losses are cut down all of us 
are that much richer. 

Let’s take another case. Peter Gold- 
mark and a friend were listening to a 
record of a symphony. In the middle of 
a stirring passage the music stopped. 
His friend got up and turned the rec- 
ord, irritated by the interruption. “Here 
is a need,” Goldmark said to himself. 
“There must be a way to eliminate such 
annoving interruptions.” 


Should 


Enterprise Be? 


Goldmark found the answer by in- 
venting the long-playing record. A new 
business was born. Not only did he 
package whole symphonies on one side 
of a record, but he delivered more for 
less to millions of consumers. 


To Meet Human Needs 


Or take the case of Mrs. Rudkin. 
“What is this you’re baking?” a neigh- 
bor asked one day. 

“Tt’s a special rough-textured bread 
tor my boy,” Mrs. Rudkin replied as 
she took the loaves from the oven. “The 
doctor says it is better for the sick lad 
than fine flour bread. I worked out the 
formula myself. He might as well enjoy 
what is good for his health.” 

“My, it is tasty,” said her friend after 
she sampled a slice. “I'd like to try it 
out on my family. How about selling 
me a loaf, Marge?” 

The housewife, Margaret Rudkin, 
found that many people liked her 
new bread. Now her Pepperidge Farm 
bakeries are doing a $6,000,000 busi- 
ness yearly. 

These are three examples of free en- 
terprise. Under our economic system 
these people were encouraged to use 
their imaginations, their managerial 
ability and their capital to meet human 
needs with ever better and cheaper 


goods and services. Economic freedom 
means the right of individuals to own 
and manage their own property, to 
save their money and invest it in enter- 
prises of their own choosing, and to 
reap the results of their risks. 

However, satisfying a need, perform- 
ing a service, or reducing waste or loss 
are not enough by themselves to gyar- 
antee the success of a business. To be 
successful, a business must do these 
things in a free choice market, in an 
economy that provides free competi- 
tion. To succeed in such a market the 
businessman must earn customer con- 
fidence. He must build a good name 
and reputation. 

And the more successful an enter- 
prise becomes, the more careful it is 
to protect its good name and the repu- 
tation of its label. Every enterprise has 
to keep an eye on its competitors, to 
make sure that its goods or services 
are as good or better than theirs and 
as cheap or cheaper. 


Election at the Market 


Let’s look in at Mrs. Smith, off to do 
her shopping. “Well, I’m off to cast my 
vote again,” Mrs Smith said gaily as 
she set forth with her market basket. 

“There’s no election today,” said her 
son. 
“Oh, yes there is,” she replied. “Ev- 
ery day is election day at the market. 
I vote my dollars for the stores that 
give me the best service and for the 
products that stand up to the elec- 
tioneering promises I read in the ad- 
vertisements. There is the answer to 
your question: Do we have economic 
democracy as well as political de- 
mocracy?” 

“In a way, there is more democracy 





at the market than at the polling booth. 
You can test the candidates first-hand.” 

As a parting shot Mrs. Smith said, 
“And what's more, if I get a can of 
spoiled beans I can return it and get 
my vote—I mean my money—back.” 

In our democracy, business has to 
be the servant of consumers. It can do 
as it pleases within the regulations, 
but only as long as it pleases the cus- 
tomers. They decide which enterprise 
succeeds and which goes broke. The 


ones that please the most customers by, 


giving them the most value usually 
show the most stable profits. They also 
attract investors and expand. 


In the Public Interest 


There are, unfortunately, some :peo- 
ple who have the wrong slant on free 
enterprise. “Why take risks?” they say. 
“Why work your head off to compete 
for the favor of customers? You might 
make a profit. Then again, you might 
lose your shirt. Better to have a sure 
thing, even if some people call it a 
racket.” 

When a gangster charges merchants 
for protection from his own hoodlums, 
we have an example of one kind of 
racket. And it is the job of the police to 
catch such racketeers. 

However, there are other types of 
rackets, such as selling goods through 
false claims. These are watched by the 
Better Business Bureau of your town. 
There“@also are rackets that endanger 
the public health. These are policed by 
the Federal Government under the 
Pure Food and Drugs law. 

“Let the buyer beware” once was the 
slogan of some who wanted no restric- 
tions on enterprise. They lost out as 
our free enterprise system matured. 
Government stepped in here and there 
to regulate business in the public inter- 
est, for government is designed to pro- 
tect us from the enemies of society. 
These regulations make it difficult to 
profit by taking advantage of the cus- 
tomer or cheating him. The regulations 
aim to support the business ideal that 
“he profits most who serves best.” 

Even so, free competition is more 
important than government regulations 
in protecting the public. For under 
free competition the inferior product 
or service will lose out. 


To Buy One Comb 


In the Soviet empire, business is the 
monopoly of the government. The man- 
agers respond to the bidding of the 
Communist party bosses. So far their 
goal has been to build heavy industries 


to produce tanks and war machines. 
They promise the people more con- 
sumer goods later on, when their gran- 
diose armaments plans are realized. 
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The New York Times correspondent 
in Moscow, William Ryan, set forth 
not long ago to buy a comb. At the 
Soviet type department store, Ryan got 
in a line before the comb counter. The 
clerk was in no hurry. Her boss didn’t 
care what kind of service the custom- 
ers got. They couldn’t do any better 
anywhere else. So it took Ryan more 
than 25 minutes to get to the counter. 

When he finally got to the comb 
counter and selected the pocket comb 
he wanted out of the few that were 
there, he couldn’t simply pay the clerk 
and walk out with the comb. No, he 
was given a slip and told to go stand 
in another long line. There he paid the 
price and got a receipt. 

Then he joined a new line at the 
comb counter, and after more minutes 
finally exchanged the receipt for the 
comb. “A week later,” Ryan reported, 
“all the teeth were out of it.” 

Soviet shoppers spend hours in long 
lines to get poor goods. If they want 
something extra special, like fruit or a 
good pair of imported shoes, they keep 
alert to rumors of where such rare 
things might be on sale. Then they rush 
to get in line. Most of those in the line 
never get to the counter before the 
goods are all gone. Housewives may 
have to stand in half a dozen different 
lines to get a can of raw milk. 

By the time dictator Stalin died, 
people in Russia and the so-called 
“Peoples’ Democracies” of Eastern Eu- 
rope were getting fed up with promises. 
The new rulers thought it was about 
time to quiet them with more and 
better consumer goods. 

So they announced a “new course.” 
The leaders made speeches. They made 
demands. The propaganda machine 
ground out slogans. Managers were 
pounded with appeals to deliver the 
goods. Buyers were sent scurrying 
around the world to buy from the sur- 
pluses of the discredited capitalist 
countries. Brands and labels were taken 
off such foreign goods as they got, and 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“ . nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law. 

—14th Amendment, U. S. Constitution. 


“Our country —this great republic 
means nothing unless it means the tri- 
umph of popular government, and in 
the long run, of an economic system 
under which each man shall be guar- 
anteed the opportunity to show the best 
that there is in him.’’“—Theodore Roosevelt 
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false labels of Soviet manufacturers 
substituted. 

In the outpouring of words in sup- 
port of the “new course,” many con- 
fessions were made about the terrible 
state of affairs. A Polish Communist 
leader, Jacob Berman,,. said, “We must 
put on the market goods which the 
peasant is interested in purchasing.” 
How would that sound if you read it 
as a statement from an American manu- 
facturer? The Polish big-wheel went 
on to admit, “This is a very difficult 
task . . . Our apparatus very often, in 
practice, does not care for the needs 
and interests of the countryside. This 
apparatus often has bureaucratic con- 
cepts about priorities 


When Party Bosses Decide 


In simple English, he is saying that 
the party bosses who decide what 
should be produced and how it should 
be used were interested in their plans 
for power and not in the people’s needs 
for a decent standard of living. 

Soviet Minister of Trade Mikoyan 
blurted out the truth in a recent speech. 
He said, “Capitalist trade has some 
qualities that should be studied.” He 
may not have realized how much of 
a blow he dealt to Communist planning 
when he said: “Owing to competition 
and the difficulties of attracting cus- 
tomers they [capitalists] have deve- 
loped rather good methods of organ- 
izing trade.” 

Karl Marx, the father of commu- 
nism, had the mistaken idea that if 
one man made a profit, others were 
bound to suffer a loss. So he said 
profits were simply legal stealing. Dur- 
ing the last hundred years American 
capitalism has proved that freedom to 
profit from meeting the needs of con- 
sumers enriches everyone. 

One sentence stands as adequate 
proof of that: In the United States, 6 
per cent of the world’s people, living 
on only 7 per cent of the world’s land 
area, are producing almost 50 per cent 
of the world’s wealth. 

Freedom for enterprise and freedom 
of choice in the market for consumers 
produces the goods. But this freedom 
produces much more than goods. It 
provides a solid foundation for the ex- 
ercise of every other freedom. For it 
makes individuals independent enough 
to express their views, to stand up for 
their rights, to fight against injustice. 
When customers rule the market place, 
citizens can rule the polling place. Next 
week we'll look at the polling place. 
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ANY Americans are worried nowa- 

days about what Attorney General 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., calls the “four- 
teen magic words.” The words are: 

“I refuse to answer upon the ground 
that it might tend to incriminate me.” 

These Americans say that the four- 
teen words are foiling the efforts of our 
Government to expose and combat sub- 
version by Communists. 

Time and again witnesses before 
groups investigating communism have 
used these words. The witnesses have 
used them to obtain the protection of 
one of the provisions in the Bill of 
Rights to our Constitution. Mr. Brownell 
has asked Congress to change the law, 
lest the Constitution be used as a shield 
by those who would destroy it. 

The Constitutional provision involved 
is the -Fifth Amendment. This says, 
among other things: “No person... 
shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself . . .” 

Why did the Founding Fathers put 
this into the Bill of Rights? The reason 
goes back to seventeenth century Eng- 
land. At that time the Crown and the 
Church were determined to stamp out 
what they regarded as heresy. They 
used torture to force people to “confess” 
their innermost thoughts and _ beliefs. 
This disturbed many Englishmen. And 
within a few years it was an established 
part of English common law that a per- 
son could not be forced to testify against 
himself. 


What the Amendment Grants 


The American colonists insisted upor 
the same protection against the Royal 
Governors. This protection was not in- 
cluded in the Constitution—originally 
written in Philadelphia. But the people 
of the states demanded this guarantee 
and the First Congress included it 
among the first ten amendments. These 
amendments, guaranteeing individual 
liberties, are known as the Bill of Rights. 

Just what does the Fifth Amendment 
mean? To understand that, we have to 
know something about the law concern- 
ing witnesses and testimony. To begin 
with, the grand juries and courts obvi- 
ously must have power to force people 
to tell what they know. It would be 
impossible to try criminals if witnesses 
were free to refuse to give evidence. 
Congress and other legislatures must 
also have the same power. Otherwise 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT... 


Shield for the Innocent 


they could not collect the facts they 
need if they are to pass wise laws and 
check on whether the Government is 
operating properly. In both cases, wit- 
nesses are forced to testify under oath 
by subpoenas. 

If a witness under oath refuses to 
answer questions, he is guilty of con- 
tempt and can be fined, sent to jail, or 
both. If he answers falsely, he is guilty 
of perjury and can be punished. 

What the Fifth Amendment does is 
rule out the possibility that a witness 
will face a triple threat from which he 
cannot escape. A Federal Court of 
Appeals, in a case that grew out of a 
Congressional investigation, described 
the triple threat this way: 

“Answer tiuly and you have given 
evidence leading to your conviction for a 
violation of Federal law; answer falsely 
and you will be convicted of perjury; 
refuse to answer and you will be found 
guilty of criminal contempt. . .” 

The courts have interpreted the Fifth 
Amendment very broadly. For example, 
the phrase “in a criminal case” does not 
mean that the person must have been 
accused or brought to trial. Nor does 
the testimony have to deal with the 
essential facts of a crime, like “Did you 
kill John Doe?” 

The courts say the Fifth Amendment 
bars forced testimony on any fact that 
could lead to a criminal charge, and on 
any link in a chain of evidence that 
could help the Government get a con- 
viction, like “Did you know John Doe?” 

Ordinary criminals have long used 
the Fifth Amendment to escape ques- 
tioning. In the 1950 Kefauver Crime 
Investigation, for instance, the notori- 
ous Frank Costello, Joe Adonis, Frank 
Erickson and others repeatedly intoned, 
“I refuse to answer . . .” They have all 
since gone to jail, but for other reasons. 


Privilege of Being Silent 


In Communist investigations, the 
Fifth Amendment is a relative late- 
comer. In the early years after World 
War II, when anti-Communist senti- 
ment in the U. S. was increasing, many 
alleged Communists relied on the First 
Amendment. They claimed that Con- 
gressional questioning on their political 
beliefs violated the provision in that 
amendment that “Congress shall make 
no law . . . abridging the freedom of 
speech ...” But the courts did not back 


them up. They were convicted of con- 
tempt aad went to jail. 

Then came a change. A woman 
named Patricia Blau refused to answer 
certain questions before a grand jury 
in Denver, Colo. She refused to give 
the names of Communist party officials 
in Colorado, data on _ organization, 
whether she was employed by the party, 
etc. She cited the Fifth Amendment as 
the reason for her refusal. But she was 
convicted and sentenced to a year in 
prison. The Supreme Court, however, 
threw out the case. It reasoned this way: 

The Smith Act of 1940 makes it a 
crime to advocate the violent overthrow 
of our Government. Communist party 
leaders have been convicted on that 
charge, and the Supreme Court has up- 
held the convictions. Therefore, Mrs. 
Blau’s answers to the grand jury might 
have provided links in a chain of evi- 
dence against her under the Smith Act. 
“Under such circumstances,” the court 
ruled, “the Constitution gives a witness 
the-privilege of remaining silent.” 

This ruling was the signal for the 
start of what Attorney General Brownell 
calls the “parade” of witnesses reciting 
the “fourteen magic words.” Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep., Wis.) and 
other Congressional investigators have 
indignantly denounced what they call 
the “Fifth Amendment Communists.” 

Although it is impossible under pres- 
ent law to do anything about them, 
many Americans are convinced that 
persons who cite the Fifth Amendment 
betray themselves thereby as Commu- 
nists. 

Moreover, the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, on the advice of a group of legal 
authorities, has ruled that citing the 
Fifth Amendment is a kind of confes- 
sion. The U. N. argues that when an 
American U. N. employee refuses on the 
ground of self-incrimination to answer 
questions about Communist activities, 
he does one of these two things: Either 
he acknowledges that there is a crime 
of which he could be convicted if he 
told the truth. Or he cites the Fifth 
Amendment falsely. Either way, he is 
liable to dismissal by the U. N. 


. 


Immunity from Prosecution 


In Congress a decision on what to 
do about “Fifth Amendment Commu- 
nists” has been shaping up for more 
than a year. The basic proposal is to 











or Shelter for the Guilty? 


grant certain witnesses immunity from 
prosecution if they talk freely. The idea 
is to get individual Communists to talk 
so that the Government can get evi- 
dence against the Communist conspiracy 
as a whole. 

One such_bill passed the Senate last 
year. It provides that when a witness 
before a Congressional committee cites 
the Fifth Amendment he may be grant- 
ed immunity by a vote of two-thirds 
of the committee,- including at least 
two members of the minority party. The 
Attorney General would be notified at 
least a week in advance of the vote. 

Mr. Brownell opposes this Senate 
version. He feels that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as the chief U. S. law-enforcement 
officer, should have a bigger say. 

At first Mr. Brownell planned to have 
a bill submitted on behalf of the Jus- 
tice Department. But early this February 
he came out for a bill introduced by 
Representative Kenneth B. Keating, 
New York Republican. 

This bill provides thatsimmunity be 
granted witnesses before Congressional 
committees, grand juries, and courts 
only when authorized by the Attorney 
General. He would authorize the im- 
munity when it would be in the publi¢ 
interest to do so. In the case of Con- 
gressional hearings, immunity would 
also require approval by the committee 
concerned, by a_ two-thirds majority 
vote including two minority members. 

This is how the Keating bill would 
work: (1) A witness refuses to answer, 
citing the Fifth Amendment; (2) the 
Attorney General grants him immunity 
from prosecution on any matter about 
which he testifies; (3) the witness is 
questioned again, but cannot plead the 
Fifth Amendment; (4) if he refuses to 
answer, the witness is liable to prose- 
cution for contempt. 


Arguments Against Change 


These are the arguments raised for 
and against such legislation: 

The arguments against the proposed 
change are as follows: 

This is one more attempt to “tamper” 
with the Constitution to help the hunt 
for subversives. It often sounds plausi- 
ble to change the basic law because 
it seems to hamper us in dealing with 
problems of the moment. But if this 
trend continues, we may find that we 


are destroying our liberties more 


thoroughly than the Communists could 
ever hope to do by themselves. 

The privilege against self incrimina- 
tion is one of our most vital liberties. 
It protects the individual. It requires 
prosecutors to find evidence by their 
own efforts, instead of forcing the 
defendant to help convict himself. 
History shows that prosecutors tend to 
trample on individual rights in order 
to build up a good “record” of con- 
victions. The Fifth .Amendment has 
stood the test of 162 years. Why has 
it suddenly become suspect? 

The principle of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, it is argued, goes hand in hand 
with the doctrine that a man is in- 
nocent until proved guilty. 

Dean Ernést N. Griswold of the 
Harvard Law School gave this example 
of how an innocent man might be 
protected by the Fifth Amendment: 

“A man has killed another in self- 
defense, or by accident, without de- 
sign or fault. He has committed no 
crime, yet his answer to the question 
whether he killed the man may well 
incriminate him. At the very least it 
will, in effect, shift the burden of proof 
to him, so that he will have to prove 
his innocence.” 

Another argument is that a man 
must reckon with the political temper of 
the times. Many Americans “flirted” 
with communism in the pre-war de- 
pression, before the menace of inter- 
national communism became so clear. 
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They have broken off their Communist 
connections long since. What are they 
to do when a Congressional questioner 
asks about Communist affiliations? To 
answer would drive away their friends, 
perhaps cost their jobs. 

It is easy for others to say the brave 
thing to do is tell the. truth and take 
the consequences. But how many of 
us are that brave? 


May Be Political Football 


Again, some contend that in these 
times a man cannot count on getting a 
fair break. Suppose a man answered 
truthfully that he had, never been a 
Communist. How could he be sure that 
a jury would not be convinced that he 
was a Communist—on the basis of, say, 
his old friendships, conversations, writ- 
ings? Why shouldn’t such a man take the 
safe way out and plead the Fifth 
Amendment rather than risk trial for 
perjury? 

Then there is the argument that the 
change proposed is open to all kinds 
of abuse. Communists will not inform 
on each other merely because they are 
promised immunity. They are prepared 
to go to jail for “the cause.” Ordinary 
criminals would welcome immunity. 
But mightn’t they tell all kinds of lies 
in order to get it, with the result that 
injustice would flourish? 

And isn’t it dangerous to give the 
Attorney General and members of Con- 


Tom Little in The New York Times Magazine 


Is it a refuge for criminals, or one of the citizen’s most vital protections? 
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gressional committees such power? They 
may be swayed by politics. How many 
criminals mighi they allow to escape 
in order to “get” individuals who are 
unpopular? 

It is for such reasons as al] the above 
that Robert H. Jackson, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, warned 
recently against giving the impression 
that the Bill of Rights “is useful only 
to our enemies, or is a mere refuge for 
criminals.” 


Arguments for the Change 


These are the arguments made in 
favor of the proposed change: 

Mr. Brownell has said: “It is little 
wonder that law-abiding citizens fre- 
quently are heard to say that subversives 
and other wrongdoers are unduly 
coddled by law. They find it difficult to 
understand why the privilege against 
self-incrimination should operate as a 
license to disloyal persons and crimi- 
nals to prey upon a democratic society.” 

It is argued that the protection against 








THE COUNTRY |* 


THIS COMMITTEE !* 





ARE INDEFENSIBLE !* 


“THIS PROCEEDING 15 UNJU 














“ : 
THIS INQUIRY IS DiSgRACING 
“T RESENT THE ROUTINE OF 


“THIS IS AN UNFAIR PROCEEDING!® 
“THE TACTICS OF THIS COMMITTEE 


1° 
“ & VIOLATION OF MY RIGHTS: 


self-incrimination has never been re- 
garded as one of the “fundamental” 
freedoms, like freedom »f speech and 
religion. The Fourteenth Amendment 
assures that the fundamental rights 
cannot be trampled upon by the states; 
and the courts have held that the Fifth 
Amendment privilege does not come 
into this category. The late Supreme 
Court Justice Benjamin Cardozo, one 
of the great guardians of our liberties, 
said of the Fifth Amendment privilege: 

“This, too, might be lost, and justice 
still be done. . . . There are students 
of our penal system who look upon the 
immunity as a mischief . . . and who 
would limit its scope. . . . No doubt 
there would remain the need to give 
protection against torture, physical or 
mental. . . . Justice, however, would 
not perish.” 

Mr. Brownell has pointed out that 
his idea is far from new. A law of 1857 
provided for immunity against self- 
incrimination. The law was changed be- 
cause it opened the way for abuse, 
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is the Constitution being used as a shield by those who would destroy it? 


but that does not mean the principle 
was wrong. Even now the law permits 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant immunity for testimony given 
in its hearings. 

Backers of the legislation argue also 
that all citizens have a basic duty to 
tell the truth and help catch criminals. 
They should not be allowed to escape 
that duty on false grounds. 


Answers to the Other Side 


Take the argument of opponents 
that an honest answer may condemn a 
man socially. That amounts to saying 
it is right to twist the law. If public 
attitudes are wrong, the better solution 
would be to correct them. 

The argument that telling the truth 
invites prosecution for perjury is like- 
wise hollow. The law provides much 
protection against false conviction. Jus- 
tice would be a mockery if we put up 
with evasion of the law for such reasons. 
Where would we draw the line? If one 
witness can use subterfuge to avoid 
telling the truth, why shouldn’t all? 

The same reasoning answers tlie 
argument that witnesses should not be 
forced to “inform” on former or present 
associates. It is not for the individual 
to decide who should be protected. 
The Fifth Amendment protects the 
witness and no one else. This 
argument serves the purposes of the 
Communists... They regard it as their 
duty to confound the law in order to 
protect one another. 

As for the role of the Attorney 
General in granting immunity, Mr. 
Brownell contends that the decision 
should rest with the Government’s law- 
enforcement officer because he should 
know best how to break up criminal 
conspiracies. 

As a case in point, Mr. Brownell cites 
the time a Congressional committee in- 
sisted on holding public hearings on a 
tax corruption charge, despite protests 
by the Justice Department. As it turned 
out, the courts threw out the case be- 
cause the hearings prejudiced public 
opinion against the defendant. In. the 
opinion of the judges, he could not he 
given a fair trail. 

These are the main arguments that 
Congress will weigh in making its final 
decision on the immunity question. 

If the law does pass, the next question 
will be whether or not it is Constitu- 
tional. That would be for the Supreme 
Court to decide. And if the Supreme 
Court threw out the law, that would 
mean that advocates of a change would 
have to ponder whether the Constitu- 
tion should be amended. The time to 
think about that, is a long way off. 

Congress must decide whether alleged 
Communists should be permitted to 
take refuge in the Constitution. 
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CHAPTER I 

The THRILL OF WATCHING SKILLED DRIVERS RACING 
AGAINST TIME AND DANGER APPEALS TO NEARLY 
EVERYONE --AND THE JOHNSON FAMILY IS NO 
EXCEPTION. MOTHER, DAD, BETTY AND TOMMY 
HAVE COME TO SEE THE STOCK-CAR RACES, 
WHERE A NEW CHAMPION IS ABOUT TO BE 
CROWNED. AS OUR STORY OPENS, THE WINNER 


ROARS ‘ACROSS THE FINISH-LINE AS THE 
CROWD COMES TO ITS FEET AND CHEERS... 
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WHAT A FINISH / THAT'S RIGHT, TOMMY. SKIP 
THAT SKIP MORGAN | MORGAN DRIVES WITH I'D 
IS THE BEST HIS HEAD AS WELL AS LIKE TO 
DRIVER IN THE HIS HANDS. THAT’S WHY MEET HIM... 
COUNTRY / HE'S A WINNER / MAYBE HE 
COULD GIVE 
ME SOME 
TIPS ON 
HOW TO 
BE A 
RACING 
DRIVER. 











MARTHA, WHY DON'T YOU AND BETTY ) ALL RIGHT, HEY, DAD, TO SEE A 
TAKE THIS SHORT-CUT TO THE FRIEND OF 
PARKING LOT? YOU'LL SAVE DON'T BE 
TROUBLE GETTING THROUGH LONG, REMEM- YOU'LL ENJOY. 
THE CROWD. TOMMY AND L BER WE HAVE | Fé, yam oS) MEETING HIM. 
WILL CATCH UP WITH A LONG DRIVE e 
YOU IN A FEW 
; MINUTES. 

















GOSH, DAD, THIS IS ) HERE WE ARE! NOW--LOOK J | WELL, IF IT ISN’/T ED 
THE SPEEDWAY. OVER THERE. DO yOu F | JOHNSON / COME A 
ARE YOU SURE RECOGNIZE THAT FELLOW LITTLE CLOSER, ED, 
IT'S ALL RIGHT STANDING NEXT TO THE RED ANO GET YOUR 
CAR 7 THE ONE HAVING THE op | PICTURE IN THE 
PICTURE TAKEN 2 m | MORNING PAPERS! 


SKIP MORGAN 

-- THE NEW | 

 STOCK-CAR 

| RACING 
CHAMPION / 
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SURE |S GOOD TO SEE yOu, ED! DON’T TELL ME \X SAME BOY, DIFFERENT 
HAVEN'T HAD ACHANCE TO TALK TO THIS IS‘LITTLE’ SIZE! TOMMY’S STILL 
YOU SINCE I LEFT THE TOMMY WHO CRAZY ABOUT CARS. 
SERVICE STATION / USED TO CRAWL / SAYS HE WANTS TO 
UNDER CARS BE A RACING DRIVER 
WAY SINCE THEN, SkiP/ | | AND GET HIS LIKE YOU, ~_——" 
AND I STILL SAY YOU'RE] | HANDS AND FACE 
THE BEST MECHANIC f d 
. I EVER HAD. 


























WELL, THANKS, TOMMY, / GOSH, YES, 
THAT'S A NICE IF YOU'RE 
COMPLIMENT. MAYBE NOT TOO 
yOu'D LIKE TO HAVE BUSY. 

A LOOK AT 'WHIZZER! REAL RACING 


MY RACING CAR, a. CHAMP, T °° 
Ae a” BETTER TAKE IT! 














LATER-- |/ THANKS FOR SHOWING \I'LL BE TAKING A VACATION BEFORE THEN, ED. 
US AROUND, SKIP. AS A MATTER OF FACT, I'M SPENDING FART 
AND GOOD LUCK TO OF IT WITH MY FOLKS, JUST A FEW BLOCKS 

ee YOU IN YOUR NEXT / FROM YOUR HOUSE, GIVE ME A RING IF 

















RACE. “ THERE'S ANYTHING I CAN DO WHILE I’M THERE . 


eee 








= — , SKIP! 
o> eee 
2 \ \ 


> eae 
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QN THE WAY HOME -- 





SOME DAY I'M 
GOING TO BEA 
RACING DRIVER 


YOU'D 
BETTER GET 











YOUR LICENSE, 


JUST LIKE SkIP FIRST! 
MORGAN. ji — Ginna 





I'LL BE OLD 
ENOUGH TO GET 
MY LICENSE NEXT 
WEEK, BETTY. 
THAT MEANS I 
CAN GET MY 
LICENSE AND 
HAVE THE KEYS 
TO THE CAR. 














I'LL PASS MY 
TEST, ALL RIGHT-- 








CRAZY KIDS/ THERE'S A LAW 
AGAINST TURNING PEOPLE LOOSE 
ON THE HIGHWAYS BEFORE 
THEY LEARN TO DRIVE! 


a / I KNOW THOSE 
pool FELLOWS--THEY RE 4 


THE WORST 
DRIVERS IN 
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SOMEBODY SHOULD PUT 

A PADDLE TO THE SEAT OF 
THEIR PANTS! BELIEVE ME, 
YOUNG MAN, tf L EVER 

CATCH YOU DRIVING LIKE %G@ 
THAT YOU'LL NEVER GET 
THE KEYS TO THIS CAR! 




















ED AFTER THAT CLOSE CALL 

WE HAD DRIVING HOME, 

I'M WORRIED ABOUT TOMMY'S 
GETTING HIS LICENSE. 


[Great wiGHT- 





I'VE JUST 
BEEN READING 
ABOUT TEEN-AGE 
DRIVERS, MARTHA... 





HERE ARE SOME FACTS 
ABOUT YOUNG DRIVERS 
THAT WILL REALLY 
SHOCK YOU. JUST 
LISTEN TO THIS-- 











"YOUNG DRIVERS, 

MOSTLY IN THEIR 
TEENS, ARE. IN- 
VOLVED IN ONE 
OUT OF FOUR 

AUTO ACCIDENTS 
THAT CAUSE 





THAT SEEMS 
TO BE A 
HIGH RATE, 


IT’S SO HIGH IT'S 
CRIMINAL! THE ACCIDENT 
RATE FOR ALL DRIVERS 
LESS THAN 20 YEARS 
OLD IS FIVE TIMES AS 
BAD AS THAT FOR THOSE 
WHO ARE FORTY-TO-FIFTY 
YEARS OLD. 








AND LOOK HERE - DRIVERS ABOUT 

TOMMY 'S AGE -- HAD A RECORD NINE 

TIMES WORSE THAN THE BEST ADULT 

DRIVERS IN TERMS OF MILEAGE 
DRIVEN ! 














MAYBE YOU'LL BELIEVE 
IT WHEN I TELL YOU 
THESE FIGURES 
WERE COMPILED 
BY THE y. 
AMERICAN . 
AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION, 
THAT OUTFIT 
KNOWS WHAT IT’S 
TALKING ABOUT, 


OH, THAT'S 
PROBABLY 
WRITTEN BY 
SOME REPORTER 
WHO DIDN'T 

GET HIS FACTS 
STRAIGHT, IT'S 
HARD TO BELIEVE. 
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A FEW WEEKS AGO TI RECEIVED ' 
A NOTICE FROM MY INSURANCE 





COMPANY SAYING THEY WERE 
FORCED TO RAISE RATES FOR 
CARS DRIVEN BY TEEN-AGERS. 
IF TOMMY DRIVES OUR CAR, 
I'LL HAVE TO PAY MORE 
—s MONEY FOR 
INSURANCE. 











YES, I SAW THAT... AND 
IT ALSO SAID THAT THE 
HIGH ACCIDENT RATE 
AMONG YOUNG = 
PEOPLE WAS FORC- 
ING THEM TO 
DISCONTINUE 
INSURANCE ON 
CARS OWNED BY 
PERSONS UNDER 











NO WONDER SO 





| MANY PARENTS 
FORBID THEIR SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS THE 
USE OF THE FAMILY 
CAR. I WONDER IF WE 
SHOULD LET TOMMY 
HAVE THE KEYS? 
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LOOK AS IF YOU HAD 
FLUNKED TOMORROW'S 
HISTORY EXAM, AND 
YOU HAVEN'T EVEN 

' TAKEN IT YET! 











IM AFRAID NOT, BETTY. 
IT'S ABOUT THE CAR... 
LI JUST OVERHEARD 
MOTHER AND DAD 
DISCUSSING TEEN - 


AND NONE OF IT 
WAS GOOD. I'M NOT 
SURE THEY'LL LET 


»ME GET MY LICENSE-- 


MUCH LESS GIVE ME 

















BUT ED yYOU KNOW THAT'S NOT 

HOW TOMMY HAS HIS EXACTLY TRUE, 
HEART SET ON GETTING \MARTHA.!T’S NOT 
THE KEYS TO THE CAR. /JUST A PEW YOUNG 
IT'S A SHAME TO PEOPLE. IT'S A LOT. 
PENALIZE HIM JUST < AND THEY’RE NOT 
BECAUSE A FEW BAD DRIVERS, THEY'RE 
HARUM -SCARUM HIGH- 


SCHOOLERS THEY'RE PROPERLY 


GOOD DRIVERS --WHEN 


SEEMS TO 
ME I'VE READ 
ABOUT HIGH- 
SCHOOL 
COURSES IN 

VER 


fe 5) 
Nae 


SCHOOL GIVE 
A COURSE 
LIKE THAT? 

















I WISH IT DID-- SOME NEAR-BY TOWNS 
HAVE HAD WONDERFUL SUCCESS WITH 
DRIVING CLASSES. SOME COMMUNITIES 
HAVE CUT IN HALF THE NUMBER OF 
AUTO ACCIDENTS INVOLVING TEEN- 
AGERS --JUST BY TEACHING GOOD 
DRIVING IN HIGH SCHOOL. 











ITSEEMS TO ME \OF COURSE THEY DO, 
THAT SOMETHING | MARTHA, BUT YOU 
SHOULD BE KNOW HOW DIFFICULT 
DONE IN THIS IT IS TO GET PEOPLE 
TOWN, TOO--OR + \TO DO THINGS. ABOUT 
DON'T PEOPLE ONE-FOURTH OF THE 
CARE WHETHER HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE 
THEIR CHILDREN COUNTRY TEACH 
LEARN TO DRIVE DRIVER-EDUCATION. 


GOOD SCORE, 
a CONSIDERING HOW 
BA NEW THE IDEA 1S. 








F ANYWAY, TOMMY’S BEEN — 
AROUND CARS ALL HIS 
LIFE... HE KNOWS MORE 
ABOUT AUTOMOBILES 


THAN MOST GROWN-UPS. - 


AND I'M SURE HE‘S 
LEVEL- HEADED ENOUGH 


TO MAKE A GOOD DRIVER, fae 


WHAT MAKES YOU SO SUREZ 
HE'S ALL HEPPED UP ON 
SPEED DRIVING, LIKE MOST 
KIDS HIS AGE. AND EXCESSIVE 
SPEED IS THE SINGLE 
GREATEST CAUSE OF HIGH- 
WAY ACCIDENTS. YOU KNOW 
HOW TOMMY IDOLIZES 
SKIP MORGAN, THE 
STOCK-CAR RACER, 
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WELL, GOODNESS, ED YOU'RE THE ONE WHO 
WANTED TO SEE THE RACES... AND TOOK 
TOMMY TO MEET SKIP AFTERWARDS. 





Wy THERE'S NOTHING WRONG WITH 
RACING AS LONG AS IT'S DONE 
ON THE TRACK. I KNOW 
SKIP MORGAN, AND OFF 
THE TRACK, HE'S JsUST 
ABOUT THE SAFEST AND 
SANEST ORIVER 

AROUND. 














BY GEORGE, YOU'VE 
GOT SOMETHING, 
MARTHA! IF ANYBODY 
CAN MAKE A GOOD 
DRIVER OUT OF 
TOMMY, SKIP CAN-- 
>. AND THINK WHAT 
IT WOULD MEAN 
vy TO TOMMY TO 
wars BE TAUGHT 

BY A 
CHAMPION 
DRIVER / 


WELL, IF THAT'S THE CASE, WHY 
DON'T YOU ASK SKIP TO TEACH 
TOMMY TO DRIVE 2 TOMMY 
WOULD PAY MORE ATTENTION 
TO A REAL RACING DRIVER all 
THAN ANYONE I CAN x. 
THINK OF--ESPECIALLY 

SKIP MORGAN . 

















DION'T yOU SAY YES, I 01D! AND HE 


THAT SkIP WAS 
COMING TO TOWN 
NEXT WEEK FOR 
A VACATION 
WITH HIS FOLKS ® / 





acl 3 


SAID TO GIVE HIMA 

RING IF THERE WAS 

ANYTHING HE COULD 
DO FOR ME-- 


Zt wine. 





eA) | 
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GOLLY, 
THERE 1S! 














CHAPTER I 
HEN SKIP MORGAN READILY AGREES TO TEACH 
Y TO DRIVE, THE TEEN-AGER IS THRILLED AT 
THE PROSPECT. TOMMY MEETS SKIP AT HIS FATHER'S 
SERVICE STATION TO TAKE HIS FIRST LESSON. 


— 


HE SHOULD BE, 
SKIP HE HASN'T 
I SEE YOU'RE SLEPT ALL NIGHT, 
RIGHT ON TIME, WAITING FOR THIS 
MOMENT TO ARRIVE ! 
HE HAS HIS LEARNER’S 
PERMIT, TOO! 
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SIS WILL BE ALONG ANY 
MINUTE, SHE WANTS TO 
COME WITH US, SHE'LL BE 
OLD ENOUGH TO GET A LICENSE 
NEXT YEAR AND SHE WANTS 
TO GET ALL THE DRIVING 
TIPS SHE CAN. 

















WAIT 
FOR 


/ — 
ME. , AN 


Os = 


HERE COMES BETTY... 


LOOKS AS IF SHE'S 

BEEN HAVING A 

SESSION WITH 
HER BOOKS. 


EXCUSE ME, 
FOLKS, JUDY 
“ge, | AND I WERE 
ign | DOING OUR 
— HOMEWORK 

AT HER HOUSE. 
I HOPE IM 
NOT LATE, 





MY, HOW THESE a 


SAW BETTY SHE WAS 


READY TO ORIVE 


JOHNSONS DO GROW 
UP/ THE LAST TIME I 


STEERING A KIODIE 
CAR --AND NOW 
SHE'S NEARLY 


A REAL ONE! 














THESE ARE MY 
SCHOOL CLOTHES -- 
WOULD L HAVE 


YY sure, mom was 


USING THE CAR 
TODAY SO WE'VE 


BOY, WAIT TILL THE 
GANG HEARS THAT 
I'M TAKING LESSONS 
FROM SKIP MORGAN, 
THE RACING CHAMP.’ 


1HOPE LO 
DON'T DISAPPOINT 
YOU, TOMMY, 


BEFORE WE 
START OuT? Jf 


HOUSE, ANYWAY, TO 
PICK IT UP 
































ON THE WAY HOME — 








COME ON, MOVE OVER-- 


MAKE WAY FOR 
SOME SPEED.’ 


We 


it 


ad 

“ ¢ 
a oe 
rp “ 4 


an 


~ 
oe 
at eee 


oN 


K 


~ 
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DID yOu 
HEAR THAT, 
SKIP? OPEN 
‘ER UP-- 
WE'LL SHOW 
THAT WISE 
GUY SOME 
SPEED! 











NOW, HOLD ON A 
MINUTE, TOMMY. 
RIGHT HERE 1S THE 
PLACE TO LEARN 
THE NUMBER ONE 

RULE OF THE ROAD 
-- DON'T SPEED! 
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BUT YOU AREN'T GOING \ WHY NOT? IN MY \ | |--CAREFUL ONES AND STUPID )_| 
TO LET HIM GET Away OOK, TOMMY, >| | ONES. OID yOU NOTICE HOW 
WITH THAT, ARE yOU? / THERE ARE ONLY {J THAT FELLOW SPEEDED PAST 
: Two KINDS fi | US ON THE WRONG SIDE? THAT 
OF DRIVERS-- Fae = PROVES HE'S CARELESS--AND IF HE 
ode DOESN’T WATCH OUT HE'LL SOON 
BE SORRY/ 


























BUT, GOSH, SkIP’S NOT AFRAID. YOU MUST REMEMBER, TOMMY, THAT AN 
SKIP A RACING < SILLY-- HE’S JUST EXPERT DRIVER IS SAFER DOING 100 
DRIVER LIKE TRYING TO TELL ON THE TRACK THAN GO ON 
YOU SHOULDN’T | YOU THAT SPEED- THE HIGHWAY, 
BE AFRAID TO / ING ISN’T SAFE BUT L 
STEP ON THE /... AND YOU SAID THOUGHT THAT-- 
YOURSELF THAT : 
SKIP MORGAN IS 
THE GREATEST DRIVER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 




















I KNOW, TOMMY-- YOU 
THOUGHT THAT I WAS 
GOING TO GIVE YOU SOME 
TIPS ON HIGH-SPEED THERE'S 
DRIVING. SORRY, FELLOW, OUR HOUSE, 
BUT NOW YOU KNOW WHAT | SKIP, YOU CAN 
I MEANT WHEN I SAID L PULL RIGHT IN 
HOPED I WOULDN/’T THE DRIVEWAY / 
DISAPPOINT yOu. 
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TOMMY'S FIRST LESSON BEG/INS WITH THERE ARE MORE THAN 5O 
SKIP AT THE WHEEL OF THE FAMILY CAR... MILLION VEHICLES AND 66 
MILLION DRIVERS IN OUR 
BEFORE WE START THE LESSONS. I'D COUNTRY. EACH YEAR 
LIKE TO TELL YOU SOMETHING 400,000 INJURIES AND 
ABOUT HIGHWAY SAFETY PROBLEMS DEATHS ARE CAUSED By 
IN THE UNITED STATES... HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS, YOU 
a KNOW, OF COURSE, THAT 
YOUNG PEOPLE-- YOUNG 
DRIVERS -- LIKE YOURSELVES 
CAUSE FAR MORE THAN 
THEIR SHARE OF THESE 
ACCIDENTS. 
































MOST ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED BY BAD ORIVERS-- Y THE BEST ANSWER TO BAD DRIVING 
LIKE THIS FELLOW SPEEDING THROUGH A RED IS MORE DRIVER EDUCATION. 
LIGHT. GOOD DRIVERS ARE AWARE OF THIS THAT'S WHY ORGANIZATIONS LIKE 
FACT, AND DRIVE DEFENSIVELY TO ALLOW THE INTER-INOUSTRY HIGHWAY 
THE BAD ONES PLENTY OF ROOM, SAFETY COMMITTEE ENCOURAGE 
= a HIGH SCHOOLS TO GIVE COURSES 
IN DRIVER- TRAINING. THERE SHOULD 
BE MORE OF THESE COURSES-- 
MANY MORE, 








i WISH OUR SCHOOL 
m HAD ONE ! 








ANOTHER REASON FOR ACCIDENTS | | OF COURSE, MECHANICAL FAILURE 1S NOT 

1S THE CAR ITSELF. THAT’S WHY | | THE DANGER IT USED TO BE. CAR 

YOU SHOULD ALWAYS CHECK MANUFACTURERS ARE MAKING THE SAFEST, 
YOUR CAR CAREFULLY--ESPECIALLY] | STURDIEST AUTOMOBILES IN OUR HISTORY, 
SUCH SAFETY EQUIPMENT AS THEY'RE ACTUALLY BUILDING IN SUCH 
TIRES, BRAKES, LIGHTS, STEERING, | | SAFETY’ FACTORS AS MORE POWERFUL 
AND HORN. TESTS SHOW BRAKES, BETTER VISIBILITY AND MOTORS 
THAT ONE OUT OF THREE THAT STAND UP UNDER THE 
CARS HAS DBFECTIVE Jone HARDEST WEAR | 

SAFETY EQUIPMENT.’ aaa _— 
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SPEAKING OF ) NOW, THERE'S A JALOPY 
MODERN THAT WAS MADE ROADWORTHY!! | gow mar ~\HE'S ONE OF THAT 
CARS --/ IT’S EQUIPPED WITH GOOD JAY-WALKER / LARGE NUMBER 
, TIRES, NEW LIGHTS, AND : 
IT'S BEING DRIVEN WITH | KO [y WHO DON'T LOOK 
CARE AND CAUTION, BEFO 


WATCH OUT )I SEE HIM, TOMWY. 


OF PEDESTRIANS 


RE THEY LEAP INTO 
ONCOMING TRAFFIC. THE 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
LISTS HIM AS. ANOTHER 
bm REASON FOR THAT 
TERRIBLE TOTAL 
OF INJURIES 
AND DEATHS 
EACH YEAR. 

















AS ALICENSED DRIVER YOU WILL 
HAVE TO MAKE IT YOUR RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO WATCH OUT FOR 


OTHER HIGHWAY USERS. AND IT 
ISN'T ALWAYS EASY. —— 





PEDESTRIANS, BIKE RIDERS, AND J 


[( 6-GOODNESS, ) F-FEELS LIKE ONE OF J 
* WHAT'S THOSE AMUSEMENT 4 
H-HAPPENING? ) P-PARK RIDES’ 














WE STRUCK A STRETCH OF BAD ROAD. r MOST OF TODAY'S 
IT WOULD BE AMUSING IF IT WEREN'T HIGHWAYS WEREN'T BUILT 


SO SERIOUS. BAD ROADS ARE 
ANOTHER REASON FOR ACCIDENTS 


TO TAKE THE POUNDING 
THEY’RE GETTING FROM 


THAT KILL OR MAIM THOUSANDS OF é MILLIONS OF VEHICLES. 


PEOPLE YEARLY. 
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THE GRADES ARE OFTEN TOO 
STEEP AND THE CURVES TOO 
SHARP, JUST LOOK AT THAT 
BEND AHEAD OF US--IT’S A 
MENACE TO SAFETY. THESE 
OLD-FASHIONED ROADS 
WERE ENGINEERED FOR 
HORSE-AND- BUGGY i 
SPEEDS, CERTAINLY Yeas 
NOT FOR THE FAST- 3 
MOVING TRAFFIC 4 

OF TODAY. 











--PEOPLE FROM THE AUTO, TIRE AND 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES HAVE GOTTEN 
TOGETHER TO HELP MAKE THE 
PUBLIC AWARE OF THE NEED FOR 
NEW AND BETTER ROADS, OTHERS 
ARE HELPING, TOO--FOLKS WHO 
HAVE A STAKE IN THE SAFETY 

AND COMFORT OF THE 

MOTORING PUBLIC. 




















I KNOW YOU'RE EAGER TO TAKE 
THE. WHEEL, TOMMY, BUT THERE'S 
A LOT OF GROUNDWORK TO BE DONE 
BEFORE THAT HAPPENS. FIRST, I 
WANT TO DRILL YOU THOROUGHLY 
IN USING THE BRAKE, IN A CAR 
WITHOUT AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, 
YOU'LL NEED PRACTICE IN 
HANDLING THE CLUTCH AND 

GEAR SHIFT. 
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Be 


THEN WHY DOESN'T /} SOME- 
SOMEONE DO BODy 15S, 
SOMETHING ABOUT { TOMMY=-- 
THESE BAD 

ROADS? 


I'VE HEARD ABOUT 
THE GOOD WORK 
THAT PAR — 
PROJECT 
ADEQUATE 
ROADS — IS 
DOING TO 
IMPROVE OUR 
HIGHWAYS. L 
HOPE THE 
PUBLIC GETS 


"AND L WANT YOU TO BE 
FAMILIAR WITH HAND-SIGNALS 
AND ROAD-SIGNS. I ALSO 

HAVE SOME MOVIES I 


YOU ACTUALLY GET 


BEHIND THE WHEEL. 4 











I TOOK THESE MOVIES MYSELF | WHY, THAT'S \ OH, I FORGOT TO 

TO ILLUSTRATE SOME SAFETY f §=yYOUR CAR, } TELL YOU-- THIS 
LECTURES I GIVE OCCASIONALLY.| RC SkIP/ / FILM 1S AN "EASTERN" 

THEY SHOW HOW TO HANDLE : 1 SO THE HERO IS AN 

A CAR IN DEFERENT = AUTO INSTEAD OF 
SITUATIONS + A HORSE / 















































"NOTICE THAT HE'S GIVING THE HAND-SIGNAL 
FOR A RIGHT TURN SO THE CAR BEHIND WILL | \"HERE'S A LEFT TURN. NOTICE THE HAND - 
SLOW DOWN. AND HE'S IN THE RIGHT LANE SIGNAL AGAIN-- BUT THIS TIME HE'S DRIVING 
SO HE WON'T HAVE TO CUT ACROSS IN THE LEFT LANE TO AVOID CUTTING IN 
TRAFFIC IN MAKING HIS TURN ,"#* FRONT OF CARS BEHINO Him.” 
































"/7'S VERY IMPORTANT NOT TO 
START YOUR LEFT TURN UNTIL “NOW HE'S GOING TO TURN AROUND. FIRST HE 
ONCOMING TRAFFIC HAS.PASSED. MAKES SURE THAT EVERYTHING'S CLEAR 8E- 
OTHERWISE, YOU MIGHT STEER 


HIND HiM, THEN HE BACKS SLOWLY (NTO 
OIRECTLY "INTO IT.“ THE SIDE STREET...” 




















%® SOME STATES HAVE DIFFERENT HAND SIGNALS. CHECK YOUR STATES DRIVING REGULATIONS. 








NOTICE YOU MAKE THIS 
TURN ONLY WHEN THERE'S 
NO APPROACHING TRAFFIC, 
IN MANY PLACES, U-TURNS 
ARE NOT PERMITTED 
WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS, 


HERE COMES A U-TURN. \ 














" THEN HE WATCHES FOR APPROACHING 
TRAFFIC BEFORE RE-ENTERING THE HIGH- 
WAY. THIS MANEUVER LOOKS SIMPLE 
ENOUGH, BUT THE TRICK 1S TO MOVE 
CAUTIOUSLY BEFORE BACKING UP AND 
BEFORE RE-ENTERING TRAFFIC." 




















“WHEN YOUR FRONT WHEELS ARE ABOUT TWO 
“FIRST YOU GIVE THE SIGNAL FOR A LEFT TURN | | FEET FROM THE CURG, €UT YOUR WHEEL TO THE 
THEN CUT THE WHEEL TO THE LEFT AS FAR RIGHT AND BACK UP SLOWLY. STOP WHEN YOU RE 
AS POSSIBLE WHILE MOVING /N LOW GEAR."| | ABOUT. TWO FEET FROM THE OPPOSITE CURB..." 














GOSH, SKIP, IT 1S TRICKY AND DANGEROUS, 
THAT LOOKS TOO, UNLESS YOU MAKE SURE 
PRETTY TRICKY / THERE ARE NO CARS IN YOUR 
TO ME. WAY. HERE’S ANOTHER TRICKY 
a MANEUVER -- 











“THEN MOVE AHEAD AGAIN IN LOW GEAR, 
TURNING YOUR WHEELS 7O THE LEFT 
UNTIL YOU'VE MADE YOUR U-TURN AND 
ARE TRAVELING STRAIGHT AHEAD AGAIN" 
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* ANDO YET IT'S SOMETHING EVERY 
QRIVER SHOULD LEARN PROPERLY. THIS 
13 CALLED PARALLEL PARKING. YOUR 
FIRST STEP IS TO PULL UP EVEN WITH 
THE CAR PARKED IN FRONT OF THE 














“THEN YOU CUT YOUR WHEEL SHARPLY TO THE 
RIGHT AS YOU BACK UP SLOWLY UNTIL YOUR 
FRONT BUMPER /S IN LINE WITH THE REAR 
BUMPER OF THE CAR ALONGSIDE You. % 




















"AT THIS POINT CUT YOUR WHEEL SHARPLY 
TO THE LEFT AND EASE YOURSELF INTO 
THE SPACE. THEN TURN THE WHEEL 7O 
THE RIGHT ANO GO FORWARD SLOWLY 
TAL YOU'VE CENTERED YOURSELF IN 





THE SPACE. EASY, EH” 





you « WELL, BETTY, IT TAKES PRACTICE TO BE 
MAKE IT A GOOD DRIVER, JUST LIKE ANYTHING 
LOOK EASY, |) ELSE. IT TAKES THE RIGHT KINO OF 
SKIP, BUT / PRACTICE, TOO, THAT'S WHY IT'S 
MOTHER IMPORTANT THAT YOUNG PEOPLE LIKE 
DOESN'T YOU AND TOMMY GET THE RIGHT 
ALWAYS DO KIND OF INSTRUCTION. LET’S 

PRACTICE SOME OF THOSE 





10.«., WE'VE CHECKED OUR GAS, OIL, WATER 
AND TIRES. YOU KNOW WHERE THE 
BRAKE, GAS, AND CLUTCH PEDALS ARE 
WITHOUT HAVING TO LOOK. THAT 
MEANS YOU CAN KEEP . 

your EYES ON THE 

ROAD EVERY SECOND 

YOU'RE DRIVING, THE 

SEAT IS ADJUSTED 

TO YOUR HEIGHT 

AND YOU HAVE A 

FIRM GRIP ON THE [eo 

WHEEL WITH BOTH 

HANDS, LET'S 

60! 
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EVERY DAY 
FOR THE 
NEXT TWO 
WEEKS TOMMY 
PRACTICES 
UNDER. THE 
WATCHFUL 
EYE OF 
SkK/P MORGAN, 
BETTY GOES 
ALONG, TOO-- 
AND NOT JUST 
FOR THE RIDE... 











GOLLY, IM LEARNING AS 
MUCH AS TOMMY--ONLY IL 
CAN'T ACTUALLY ORIVE 
UNTIL NEXT YEAR. 


=) Aa ae SS 


DON’T WORRY, BETTY, YOUR a 
TURN WILL COME. AND I WON'T — 
BE SURPRISED IF YOU CAN HANOLE } 
A CAR EVERY BIT AS WELL AS 

YOUR BROTHER, ff 


= 


2 0). : 








GEE, SKIP, 
DO yOu 
REALLY 
THINK I'M 
A GOOD 
DRIVER? 





AS FAR AS MECHANICAL ABILITY 
GOES, TOMMY, YOU DO ALL RIGHT. 
YOU OBEY THE TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
AND ROAD SIGNS, AND yOu 
HANDLE A CAR LIKE A VETERAN, 
BUT THERE’S MORE TO BEING A 
GOOD DRIVER THAN THAT. 


WHAT 0O YOU MEAN, SKIP? AM 
I DOING ANYTHING WRONG ? 
WELL, NOT EXACTLY WRONG, 
TOMMY, IT'S JUST THAT YOU'VE 
GOT TO LEARN TO THINK 
ABOUT THE OTHER FELLOW 


AS WELL AS YOURSELF. 
— FOR EXAMPLE — 

















-- YOU MIGHT HAVE SLOWED DOWN 
AND WAITED UNTIL THAT CAR CAME 
OUT OF THE SIDE STREET. I GUESS 
YOU'D CALL IT SPORTSMANSHIP... 
OR GIVING THE OTHER FELLOW A 
BREAK, IT HELPS STOP A LOT OF 
ACCIDENTS BEFORE THEY START. 





I SEE WHAT YOU MEAN, SKIP. I GUESS 
IT’S THOSE LITTLE THINGS THAT HELP 
KEEP YOU OUT OF TROUBLE. 

















SPEAKING OF TROUBLE, 
IL HAVE ANOTHER FILM 
FOR YOU AND BETTY TO 
SEE. WE'LL RUN IT TONIGHT. 
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war MIGHT -- WATCH THIS FILM CAREFULLY 
a BECAUSE IT WILL SHOW YOU 
a HOW TO KEEP OUT OF ‘ 


——— TROUBLE ON THE ROAD. 


rr 


ctawE teas 


epee 


“i 


<Ipmeene 
— 


WE'RE WATCHING, } | 


SKIP -- LET 


‘ER ROLL’ J 








FIRST L'D LIKE YOU TO NOTICE 
THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THE 





CARS, THIS DISTANCE GIVES 
YOU PLENTY OF TIME 
TO STOP IN CASE THE 
FELLOW AHEAD SUDDENLY 
SWERVES OR JAMS ON 

HIS BRAKES, 




















“ALWAYS PASS ON THE LEFT 
SIDE EXCEPT WHERE OTHERW/SE 
INDICATED ~ ANO BEFORE YOU 
DO, GIVE THE DRIVER AHEAD A 
WARNING BEEP ON YOUR HORN. 
THIS COMES UNDER THE HEADING 
OF GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 
ANO GOOD DRIVING." 























“AFTER YOU'VE PASSED RETURN 
7O THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE 
ROAG AND STAY /N ONE LANE, THIS 
GIVES THE NEXT FELLOW A CHANCE TO 
PASS YOU, fF HE WANTS To.” 


“SEE THAT (CE AHEAD? 
WATCH CLOSELY AND YOU 











— 


ise A wr 
- ee A 


a 























"SEE THAT SKIO7 AS SOON AS IT HAPPENS, 
YOU SHOULD BEGIN TO STEER in THE SAME 
DIRECTION THE REAR: ENO /S SKIODING. 
KEEP THE CAR IN GEAR ANO KEEP YOUR 
FOOT OFF THE GRAKE. NOW, WATCH...” 








“... SEE HOW HE CAME OUT OF THAT SKID? 
THAT'S BECAUSE HE DID THE THINGS I JUST 
TOLD YOU TO AVOID TROUBLE. OH- OH, 
HERE COMES A SHARP CURVE...“ 








Re 


"SEE HOW HE SLOWS DOWN AS HE APPROACHES 


THE CURVE? NOW WATCH HOW HE PICKS UP 
SPEED WHILE ON THE CURVE...” 


“MOST FOLKS DON'T REALIZE THAT A CAR 
WILL HUG THE ROAD BETTER WHEN THE 
ENGINE 1S PULLING, THAT'S WHY YOU SHOULD 
SLOW DOWN BEFORE YOU GET TO THE 
CURVE, ANO PRESS DOWN GENTLY ON THE GAS 
PEDAL WHILE YOU'RE MAKING THE TURN." 














THAT'S RIGHT— THEY 
HELP PROTECT 


AFTERWARD--~- 








AGAINST SKIDDING, 


I USE i a 


FOR YEAR-ROUND 
DRIVING, DAD SAYS 
B.F. GOODRICH 
LIFE-SAVER 
TUBELESS 

TIRES CAN'T ) 














X WELL BE 
THERE, 
SKIP! 


WHILE WE'RE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SKIDDING, THERE'S SOMETHING L 
WANT TO TELL YOU ABOUT TIRES, 
SUPPOSE YOU AND BETTY MEET 
ME AT YOUR DAD'S SERVICE 
STATION TOMORROW AFTER 
SCHOOL AND WE'LL GO INTO 


IT THEN, — - 
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NEXT DAY... | 











JUST FINE, ED. 

A LITTLE MORE 
PRACTICE AND 
TOMMY WILL BE 


READY TO TAKE <= 


HIS DRIVING ; = 
THOSE STATE INSPECTORS ARE 
PRETTY HARD TO PLEASE. I WON'T 
BELIEVE L HAVE MY LICENSE UNTIL 
I SEE MY NAME ONIT! 


THE LESSONS fF 
GOING, SKIP? yo 





® 
p~ 


a 

I 
| 

‘ 





iS THERE YES, WE'LL DO THAT, BUT / GO RIGHT AREAD, 
ANYTHING FIRST I WANT TO TELL SKIP.--L HAVE A 
I CAN 007 BETTY AND TOMMY ABOUT / CUSTOMER TO 
OR DID PROPER TIRE CARE. ATTEND, 
YOU JUST 
STOP BY 
TO CHECK 
OIL, WATER 





AYN 


IT’S A GOOD THING TO REMEMBER THAT SINCE YOUR LIFE 
BRAKES STOP YOUR WHEELS, BUT TIRES STOP] DEPENDS UPON YOUR 
YOUR CAR! BY THAT L MEAN THE TIRE 1S TIRES, IT'S ONLY 
THE ACTUAL CONTACT BETWEEN CAR AND COMMON SENSE 
PAVEMENT. YOU CAN APPLY YOUR BRAKES, TO GIVE YOUR 
BUT IF YOUR TIRES AREN'T iN GOOD TIRES THE 4 

= CONDITION, YOUR CAR WON'T BEST OF 
CARE --RIGHT? 
NOW, LET ME 
SHOW YOU 
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HERE'S A LITTLE BOOKLET ON 
TIRE CARE. IT TELLS YOU EXACTLY 
WHAT TO DO TO ADD MILES TO 
THE LIFE OF YOUR TIRES-- AND 


LIFE, TOO! 





MAYBE YEARS TO YOUR OWN AW 





I'D LIKE YOU AND BETTY,TO READ 
IT... LET'S CALL IT YOUR HOME- 
WORK” FOR TODAY'S LESSON / 











THANKS, SKIP, WE'LL READ 
IT FOR SURE. GEE, BETTY, 
LOOK AT THESE TIPS. 
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SUPPOSE YOU KIDS \ a 4 ; . —— I'M GLAD TO SEE yOUR 
LOOK AT THE GAS, OIL , s DAD USES B.F. GOODRICH 
AND WATER WHILE IM “ LIFE-SAVER TUBELESS TIRES. 
CHECKING THE TIRES. # es THEY'RE THE SAFEST TIRE 
—~. ‘Min = YOU CAN BUY... GIVE yOu 
— “Wenee) | PROTECTION AGAINST BLOW- 
4 og | OUTS AND STOP YOUR CAR 
QUICKER, TOO, ON WET OR 
ICY ROADS. 











"LREReR-EEM FY 














DITTO FOR THE RE=? GOSH, SKIP I JUST REALIZED 
GAS AND RADIATOR ; h «6THIS WILL BE MY LAST 
WATER. ALL SET ear LESSON BEFORE I TAKE 


TO GO! pu oe. MY ORIVING TEST. 
Za ~~ | ee ER [7 LET'S MAKE 
ws \ , eae |X ITA GOOD 





ONE, THEN. 




















NICE GOING, TOMMY. TOMMY THAT'S RIGHT, BETTY--AND 
ILIKE THE WAY yOU- | WON'T FLUNK ) BELIEVE ME, AFTER YOU'VE 
GIVE THAT FELLOW -“MANSHIP, | DRIVING, SPORTMANSHIP IS 


A BREAK COMING \THAT'S SURE!) THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 
ican dan OF ALL. IF EVERY DRIVER ON 


SIDE ST a THE ROAD WOULD GIVE THE 
STREE OTHER FELLOW A 
BREAK, WE WOULDN'T 
HAVE NEARLY TWO 
MILLION INJURIES 
AND DEATHS THAT 
TAKE PLACE IN 




















ty 
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WELL, TOMMY, 





o 


CHAPTER I 
GPHERE’S EXCITEMENT IN 


f ON THE MORNING OF 
TOMMY'S DRIVING TEST... 


TODAY'S YOUR 
BIG DAY. ARE YOU 


READY FOR 


YOUR TEST? 


READY AS I'LL EVER 
BE, MOM, GOSH, THIS 
IS WORSE THAN TAKING 
A FINAL EXAM--L HAVE 
BUTTERFLIES IN MY 
STOMACH AS BIG 

AS BALLOONS! 








BY THE WAY, I'M MAKING SOME 
HEADWAY WITH THE SCHOOL 
BOARD ABOUT STARTING A 
DRIVER- EDUCATION CLASS NEXT 
SEMESTER... MR. HUGHES, THE 
~— PRINCIPAL, 1S 
COOPERATING 
WONDERFULLY... 





HE'S GOING TO TALK TO*THE LOCAL 
AUTO DEALERS ABOUT GETTING SOME fi 
CARS FOR PRACTICE DRIVING. HE : 
TELLS ME THAT THOUSANDS OF CARS | 
ARE NOW BEING MADE AVAILABLE ] 

i 


TO HIGH SCHOOLS BY AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS, ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 
ISN'T THAT Ke 
WONDERFUL ? 
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THAT'S GOOD NEWS FOR THAT'S GOOD NEWS FOR ME, TOO! HERE'S 
ME, MOM! T'LL BE ABLE A NOTICE FROM MY INSURANCE COMPANY 
TO TAKE THE COURSE NEXT SAYING THEY'RE GOING TO REDUCE RATES 
YEAR, I CAN FOR FAMILIES WHOSE TEEN-AGERS HAVE 


| HAROLY WAIT! HAD ORIVER-EDUCATION IN 
HIGH - SCHOOL! 

















EIGHT-TWENTY-FIVE-- COME ON, WHAT TIME IS YOUR 
SIS, WE'D BETTER GET GOING DRIVING TEST, TOMMY? 


IF WE'RE GOING TO CATCH 





AFTER SCHOOL AT 
FOUR O'CLOCK. G'BYE, 
MOTHER, G'BYE, DAD! 4 














GOOD LUCK, 
TOMMY, 




















ALL RIGHT, YOUNG MAN, LET'S SEE WHAT KIND OF 
DRIVER YOU ARE. REMEMBER, I WON'T ASK YOU TO 
DO ANYTHING THAT'S AGAINST THE LAW. ARE YOU 
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THAT NIGHT-- | I WISH L KNEW, DAD. 





THEY DON’T TELL YOu 








WELL, SON, 


HOW DID THE } YOU PASSED, THEY 
DRIVING 
TEST GOFf 


WHETHER OR NOT 


SEND YOU A NOTICE IN 
THE MAIL LATER, 




















THAT'S PROBABLY SKIP CALLING TO 
ASK HOW YOU MADE OUT. I 
THINK HE'S EVEN MORE ANXIOUS 











OH, HELLO, MR. HUGHES, 
YOU DID? WHY, THAT'S 
MARVELOUS! WHEN 
WILL THE CLASSES 

™), BEGIN 7 AND YOU 
SAY THE LOCAL 
AUTO DEALERS 
ARE COOPERAT- 
ING ONE HUNORED 
) PERCENT? ISN/T 
THAT FINE! I 
MUST TELL MY 
FAMILY... 








THAT WAS MR. HUGHES, THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, HE SAYS THAT 
DRIVER-EDUCATION CLASSES WILL 
BEGIN NEXT SEMESTER ... AND THE 
LOCAL AUTO DEALERS ARE GOING TO 
LEND CARS TO THE SCHOOL AS THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION TO HIGHWAY us 
SAFETY IN THE COMMUNITY (ati 








MR.HUGHES SAID THAT GETTING GOSH, AFTER A 


SKIP MORGAN TO TEACH 
TOMMY DRAMATIZED THE 


BUILD-UP LIKE 
THAT I CERTAINLY 
HOPE I PASSED 


ENTIRE PROBLEM OF TRAINING ee 
i aaweeme MY DRIVING 


YOUNG DRIVERS... ALL 
THE PARENTS WANT THEIR 


D\. YOUNGSTERS TO HAVE THE 








BENEFIT OF EXPERT 
INSTRUCTION ! 
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A FEW DAYS LATER-- t skip! I THOUGHT YOU'D. . ,) 


THERE'S THE 8 . I SHOULD SAY 
DOOR-BELL. WONDER UU es NOT! HOW'S THE 
WHO IT COULD BET Jam) ie FAMILY, BETTY? 












































EVERYONE'S FINE. MOTHER } I SURE 
ANDO DAD WENT TO THE DID. ISN'T ) 
MOVIES. SAY, DID YOU THAT 


OuT WITH YOUR 
A ORIVER-EDUCATION DRIVING TEST — 
COURSE NEXT TERM? y LAST WEEK? A= 




















I WISH I KNEW, WELL, IN --BECAUSE HERE'S A MOVIE 
SKIP. STILL HAVEN'T } THAT CASE,| | OF YOUR DRIVING TEST! 
HEARD A WORD. MAYBE IL IF YOU HADN'T BEEN SO 
NOW, L'‘M REALLY CAN HELP INTENT ON TAKING THE TEST 
GETTING WORRIED. / YOU OuT-- YOU WOULD HAVE SEEN 
YOUR DAD ANO ME 
FOLLOWING YOU WITH MY 

| MOVIE CAMERA / ee 
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YES, SIREE--I MADE A COMPLETE MAYBE IF WE LOOK AT THIS FILM 
FILM OF YOUR TEST. WOULD WE'LL HAVE A PRETTY GOOD IDEA 
YOU LIKE TO SEE ITZ? WHETHER OR NOT YOU PASSED. 
~ | | HOW ABOUT ITZ 
DON'T KEEP 
ME IN 
SUSPENSE / 








Itt GET THE 
SCREEN--TOMMY, 
YOU BRING THE 


PROJEC ne, 





























THAT'S ME, ALL RIGHT. 

GOSH, L NEVER DREAMED 
FASTEN YOUR SEAT- BELTS, YOU AND DAD WERE 
EVERYBODY, HERE GOES 


FOLLOWING ME 
THE FEATURE PICTURE / WITH A MOVIE 


CAMERA ! 














SMOOTH START-- 
YOU HANDLED THE 
TAKE-OFF NICELY... 

















Fits Se 
"YOU SLOWED DOWN AT TH, 
SOME PEOPLE TO CROSS OVER. 
MODERATE SPEED WELL OVER TO THE RIGHT... AND 


NOTHING WRONG WITH YOUR 
KEEPING A SAFE DISTANCE FROM THE CAR AHEAD,” DRIVING COURTESY. * 
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“NOW YOU'VE SWUNG OVER INTO THE LEFT LANE 
BEFORE MAKING A LEFT TURN... AND YOU'RE 
GIVING THE CORRECT ARM- SIGNAL." 





“HERE'S WHERE YOU CAME TO A FULL STOP 
AT THE INTERSECTION. SO FAR YOU'RE DOING 
FINE WITH ROAD-SIGNS AND ARM- SIGNALS." 








I HAD QUITE A TIME WITH PARALLEL 
PARKING, BUT I FINALLY MADE IT. 
NEED MORE PRACTICE, I GUESS, 











"NOW YOURE SLOWING DOWN AS YOU GO 
PAST THOSE PARKED CARS. VERY GOOD. ” 


























GOODNESS, IT'S A LUCKY THING 
YOU DID SLOW DOWN. LOOK AT 
THAT YOUNGSTER CHASING 

THE BALL ! 


THAT WAS A CLOSE 








ONE. IF TOMMY HAON'T 
BEEN MOVING SLOWLY, 
HE MIGHT HAVE HIT 

THAT BOY. 
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“THAT U-TURN WAS NEATLY DONE. I 
NOTICED YOU KEPT YOUR. EYES OPEN 
FOR TRAFFIC COMING IN BOTH 








DIRECTIONS WHEN YOU MADE /T," 











I HAD SOME TROUBLE HERE. THE 
RED LIGHT WAS ON A HILL. I HAD 
TO STOP THE CAR, THEN START 
UP THE HILL WHEN THE 

LIGHT CHANGED. 


ects es 





“THAT'S A TRICKY MANEUVER FOR ANYONE 
-*TAKES PRACTICE WITH THE BRAKE UNLESS 





YOU HAVE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 
OF COURSE, WITH AUTOMATIC TRANSMIS- 
SION, IT'S MUCH EASIER . NOW, WATCH THIS--" 




















"-- HERE'S WHERE YOU PASSED A CAR 








AFTER YOU REACHED THE TOP OF THE Hit. 
VERY GOOD -- YOU REMEMBERED NEVER 
TO PASS ON A HILL OR CURVE.” 




















CERTAINLY 

L THINK TOMMY OID DID EVERYTHING 
WONDERFULLY... L DON'T 

KNOW WHAT HE'S 

WORRIED ABOUT! 





WATCH FOR THE NEW BFG MOVIE -"MAN-MADE MIRACLES — 
COMING TO THEATERS iN YOUR COMMUNITY. FULL COLOR 
FILM SHOWS HOW SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY CREATE NEW 
MATERIALS AND NEW PRODUCTS FOR OUR USES. 
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WHEN THE FILM 1S OVER-- | YES, HE THANKS FOR ALL THE MORAL 


SUPPORT, FOLKS, BUT I WISH 
SOMEBODY WOULD TELL ME 


WHEN VISITING CHICAGO, DON'T MISS 

THE B.F.GOODRICH EXHIBIT IN THE 

WORLD-FAMED MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY, JACKSON PARI. 








NEXT MORNING... Lo CONGRATULATIONS, HERE'S SOMETHING 
| | TOMMY — WE KNEW ELSE FOR YOU — 


¥4-HOO! CONGRATULATE ME. 
FOLKS--IT'S MY DRIVER'S YOU'D MAKE IT! 
ln gum Va Pin 
~ a SN a, 


LICENSE / 

YOU KNOW, skIP> 
L WAS JUST THINKING 
L LATER... | Tat DAD GAVE ] THANKS, BETTY — I ONLY WISH 






































— THE KEYS TO THE 


CAR! THANKS, DAD, I TOMMY THE KEYS TO EVERY YOUNG PERSON COULD 
PROMISE NOT TO LET THE CAR — BUT YOU GAVE } BE GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY 
you DOWN ! HIM THE “KEYS” TO TO LEARN TO BE A GOOD 
GOOD DRIVING Lowe QORIVER ! oti 
\ 


Ve SS 


























Alt over America,millions of young 
people like Tommy and Betty are seeking 
the keys to better driving. Their earnest 

efforts toward ao ym provide 
=) a bright look shead—not only at our 
1'E THIRD IN A SERIES OF EDUCATN ONAL highways | of travel but also at the 
MESSAGES PRESE NTE SS ie ase CH tog highwa four American life. 
°F, AY G om tp = a YS ra ' e Goodri is proud 
*WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER.” APD “ICHNSON to be a part of the tv tives of these young 
MAKES THE TEAM,” WRITE TO PUBLIC fesaeitins -nodued in the future. 
laa ae B.F.GOOORICH COMPANY, 











Big 4 Sets Asia Conference 


The Big Four will meet Red 
China April 26 to talk about 
problems of peace in Asia. 

This was the only important de- 
cision reached at the conference of 
the Big Four (U. S., Britain, France, 
Russia) foreign ministers in Berlin, 
Germany. The meeting ended Febru- 
ary 18. 

No progress was made either on 
uniting Germany or freeing Austria 
(see last week’s news pages). 

The coming Far Eastern get-to- 
gether will be held in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. There will be meetings on 
two subjects: 


(1) KOREA 
“For the purpose of reaching a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question,” a meeting will be held of 
the Big Four, Red China, North and 
South Korea, and other countries 
that contributed armed forces to the 


ee biaae 


SAFO 





aa 


Korean War which began in 1950. 
It is believed that this gathering 
will take the place of the Korean 
peace conference provided for in 
the truce agreement that ended the 
Korean fighting. U. N. and Commu- 
nist representatives have met a num- 
ber of times at Panmunjom, Korea, 
in unsuccessful efforts to arrange for 
this. proposed peace conference. 


(2) INDO-CHINA 

“The problem of restoring peace 
in Indo-China” will be the subject 
of a meeting to include the Big Four, 
Red China, and “other interested 
states.” The “others” apparently 
would be the three Indo-Chinese 
states of Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos, and the Communist-run Viet 
Minh rebels fighting in Indo-China. 
(See news pages, Feb. 17 issue.) 

What's Behind It: At the insistence 
of the U. S., this paragraph was in- 


INP photo 


“UNIVERSAL SCRIPT’: Dr. A. Eckardt of Starnberg, Germany, has developed a 
“super-language” called “SAFO.” He believes it can be used for written communi- 
cation in all major languages. The script uses 180 signs. Some are shown on the 
top line, with their meanings in German: (left to right) “being,” ‘‘mankind,” “man,” 
“woman,” “child,” “eye,” “mouth,” “hand,” etc. On the second line you see how he 
combines symbols. For instance, at the right of the second line is ‘Vater’ (father) 
and ‘Mutter’ (mother). They are made by combining the ‘‘man” and ‘“‘woman” signs, 


respectively, with the sign (just to right of his hand) for “birth.” Dr 


Eckardt 


is holding in his left hand part of a German-SAFO dictionary which he is now preparing. 


cluded in the announcement of plans 
for the Geneva meetings: 

“It is understood that neither the 
invitation to nor the holding of the 
above-mentioned conference shall be 
deemed to imply diplomatic recog- 
nition in any case where it-has not 
already been accorded.” 

Why did the United States want 
that spelled out? Because the U. S. 
and a majority of members ‘of the 
United Nations consider that the 
only legal government of China is 
the Nationalist Chinese government, 
which is now located on the island of 
Formosa. Most free nations have re- 
fused to give diplomatic recognition 
to the Chinese Communist regime, 
which has seized control of the 
Chinese mainland. 

“Recognition” is the act by which 
one country admits officially that an- 
other country exists. “De facto” rec- 
ognition means recognizing that an- 
other government is in control of a 
particular area. “De jure” recogni- 
tion means accepting another govern- 
ment as the legal government. This 
is usually followed by exchanging of 
ambassadors or other diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. 

Under the U. S. tradition, recog- 
nizing a country does not mean that 
we necessarily approve of its meth- 
ods or policies. 

Our Government maintains that, 
in conferring with Red China’s rep- 
resentatives, we do not give either 
de facto or de jure recognition. In- 
stead, we merely acknowledge that 
the Chinese Reds are a “power” that 
has interfered in Indo-China and 
Korea. 


New Middle East Team 


Turkey and Pakistan are team- 
ing up to plug a hole in the de- 
fense wall cf the free world. 

The* Middle East, near Russia’s 
southern boundary, has been one 
of the weak links in the chain of de- 
fenses against communism. Most of 
the nations in this area are trying to 
be neutral in the “cold war” between 
East and West. 

Two anti-Russian countries in the 
Middle East—Turkey and Pakistan— 
announce that they plan to sign a 
military alliance pact. Their. alliance 
will be “open at both ends.” In other 








DIAMOND DOUBLE: Here is the first set of twins ever to 
sign baseball contracts with the Brooklyn Dodgers. They are 
Don (left) and Jon Williams, 17, from Eight Mile, Ala. Don is 
a catcher. He hit .500 for Vigor High School last season. Jon 
is an outfielder with a .300 average. They are assigned to 
the Miami Club of the Florida International League. Ball clubs 
have begun spring training. The season opens on April 13th. 


words, they hope that Iraq, Iran, and 
Saudi Arabia—three oil-rich coun- 
tries lying between the two new part- 
ners—will join later. 

Turkey and the U. S. are both 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Pakistan has asked the 
U. S. for military aid. India objects 
to such aid. She fears that a strongly 
armed Pakistan may be a threat to 
India. India and Pakistan both claim 
Kashmir, which lies between them. 


Lifting Atomic Curtain 


The President asked Congress 


to lift some of the curtain of 
secrecy surrounding the atom. 

In a special message, President Ei- 
senhower urged two amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946: 

(1) Permit the U. S. to share with 
friendly foreign countries a limited 
amount of atomic information. Such 
exchange is necessary, the Président 
said, to develop joint defense plans 
and to train allied soldiers in atomic 
warfare. 

(2) Permit the Atomic Energy 
Commission to lease atomic reactors 
and fissionable materials to private 
enterprise. This would speed re- 
search into peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, the President declared. 

What's Behind It: The Atomic En- 
ergy Act was passed when the U. S. 


Wide World phote 


had the world’s only atomic bombs. 
No other natior knew how to make 
the A-bomb. The act forbade re- 
vealing the secrets of atomic proc- 
esses to foreign countries or to any- 
one other than those engaged in 
projects under Government control. 

Under the act, fissionable mate- 
rials in the U. S. are Government- 
owned. This includes uranium and 
other materials from which atomic 
energy can be produced. A five-man 
Atomic Energy Commission controls 
development and use of atomic ener- 
gy. Private companies, under con- 
tract with AEC, carry out much of 
the nation’s atomic program. These 
companies have not been allowed to 
own reactors or fissionable materials. 


Treaty Powers Debate 


A Senate decision is expected 
soon on the controversial ‘’Brick- 
er Amendment”. 

Much of the time since it assem- 
bled on January 4, the U. S. Senate 
has been studying this problem: 
Does the President have too much 
freedom in making treaties with for- 
eign countries? 

Under our system of government, 
the President (usually acting through 
the State Department) negotiates 
treaties. They must be ratified by 
two-thirds vote of the Senate before 


& 
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TALKING THROUGH HIS HAT: To speed up calls: to foot 
policemen on their beats, Lawrence H. Smith (left), Atlantic 
City, N.J., police radio technician, has developed a five-ounce 
radio that fits inside a policeman‘s hat. Sgt. Albert C. Wilson 
(right) is wearing one of the “radio hats.’ Notice the antenna 
rising from the badge. The policeman wearing the hat can’t 
“talk back,’ as the radio set consists of a receiver only. 


they become effective as U. S. law. 

On many matters, usually of lesser 
importance than treaties, the Presi- 
dent makes executive agreements 
with foreign countries. These are 
agreements to carry out certain par- 
ticular acts. Executive agreements do 
not need to be approved by Con- 
gress. 

Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio 
believes that, through treaties, the 
Federal Government might gain 
powers or carry out acts not provided 
for in the Constitution. 

Article VI of the Constitution 
states: “This Constitution, and the 
Laws of the United States, which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” 

Senator Bricker proposed that the 
Constitution be amended to limit the 
President’s powers to make treaties 
and executive agreements. These re- 
strictions were so extreme that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and a majority of 
the Senators opposed them. 

The Senate has been trying to 
frame an amendment in milder form. 
One, which was passed by a 44-43 
vote, would simply state that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of 
the land. This vote was not final. 





Before any plan becomes final, an 
amendment in completed form 
would have to be passed by two- 
thirds vote. 

Other proposals under considera- 
tion would require Congress to pass 
on executive agreements, and would 
provide that both Houses of Con- 
gress must approve treaties by ma- 
jority vote. 

If the Senate passes an amend- 
ment in any form, it could not be- 
come part of the Constitution until 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by two-thirds vote, and 
it would also have to be passed by 
three-fourths of the states. 


Dust Storms Again 


Dust storms brought memories 
of “dust bowl’ days to a wide 
area of the Middle West. 

In the 1930s, dust storms plagued 
the Western plains states. High 
winds carried valuable top soil 
across the country as far east as the 
Atlantic Ocean. Thousands of farm 
families were forced to abandon 
their land in an area that came to be 
known as the “Dust Bowl.” 

Last month’s dust storms were 
said to be the worst since the ’30s. 
Black clouds of dirt drifted over 
more than 80,000 square miles of 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Colorado—the 
same general region as the former 
“Dust Bowl.” 

Visibility was zero in many places. 
Schools closed. Traffic slowed to a 
crawl. High winds of up to 80 miles 
an hour uprooted trees, lifted roofs 
off small buildings, and flattened 
radio towers and television antennas. 

At Garden City, Kan., three inches 
of dirt covered the sidewalks. Mer- 
chants cleared their walks with snow 
shovels. In Amarillo, Texas, the dust 
blotted out the sun, plunging the 
city into a midnight-like atmosphere. 

What’s Behind It: Weather Bureau 
officials blamed the storms on the 
long drought and the lack of normal 
snow cover. However, they don’t 
expect the storms to become as seri- 
ous as those of the mid-thirties, be- 
cause farmers are now doing a better 
job of protecting their land against 
soil erosion. Farmers have learned 
to plant deep-rooted crops like clo- 
ver on steep slopes to help hold the 
soil. They no longer burn the wheat 
stubble after the harvest but leave 
it in the ground. “Shelter belts” of 
trees have been planted to break the 


wind. Much exposed farm land has 
been seeded with grass. 


Teens on Ice and Snow 


Teen-age skiers and skaters 
thrilled Norwegian winter-sports 
lovers last week. 

A high schooler from Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., became the first 
American ever to win a race at the 
Holmenkollen Ski Festival. He is 
Wallace (Buddy) Werner. He won 
the 3,000-meter (about two miles) 
downhill event. 

The only reason Buddy got on the 
U.S. team was that one of the orig- 
inal members broke a leg. Buddy 
was hustled over to Europe late in 
January as a replacement. 

He is a senior at Steamboat High 
School. Steamboat Springs calls it- 
self the “ski-ingest town in the U. S.” 
The board of education hires a spe- 
cial “professor of skiing.” Students 
get marks in skiing on their report 
cards, right along with their other 
school subjects. 

Among several young people from 
the Steamboat area who are repre- 
senting the U. S. in ski events this 
winter is Buddy's sister Gladys 
(Skeeter). She tied for 10th place in 
the women’s downhill race at Hol- 
menkollen. 

Also at Holmenkollen, a 15-year- 
old Canadian girl captured the wom- 
en's giant slalom. Anne Heggtveit, 
who lives in Ottawa, Canada, zigged 
and zagged down the tricky slalom 
course three full seconds faster than 
her nearest rival. 

At Oslo, Norway, the women’s 
world’s figure-skating championship 
was a duel of 18-year-olds. Gundi 
Busch of Germany dethroned de- 
fending champion Tenley Albright 
of Boston, Mass. 

For the second straight year, 
Hayes Alan Jenkins, 19, of Akron, 
O., won the men’s title. 

° a i 

MORE SPORTS NEWS: At the 
Amateur Athletic Union’s annual in- 
door championships, Parry O’Brien 
hurled the 16-pound shot 59 feet, 4 
inches—the longest shot-put in his- 
tory. ... Mildred (Babe) Zaharias, 
who was operated on for cancer last 
April, made her comeback last week 
by winning the Serbin women’s golf 
championship at Miami Beach, Fla. 
... Frank Selvy of Furman College, 
S. C., became the first major-college 
basketball player to score more than 
1,000 points in one season. 


51 
King’s Stamps Sold 


Egypt’s government has sold 
former King Farouk’s stamp col- 
lection for $390,000. 

When Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
ousted Egypt’s King Farouk from 
power in July, 1952, the new govern- 
ment seized many of the former 
monarch’s possessions. 

These articles are being sold to 
raise some of the money which the 
Naguib government claims Farouk 
owes to Egypt. 

Next to be auctioned off is Fa- 
rouk’s coin collection. One item— 
probably the rarest gold coin in the 
world—won’'t be offered for sale. It’s 
a $10 U. S. gold piece that derives 
its value from the fact that it was 
never issued. It was one of a set 
minted in Philadelphia in 1933. 
These coins were melted down be- . 
fore they were put in circulation be- 
cause that year the U. S. went off the 
gold standard and the use of gold 
coins was forbidden. 

Nine of the coins, however, disap- 
peared. Eight were located through 
coin collectors and returned. The 
ninth was smuggled through France 
to Egypt, where it was bought for 
Farouk. When it was discovered in 
his collection, it was withdrawn from 
the sale and was returned to the 
U. S. to be melted down. 


Quik Quiz 
ON THE ~ NEWS 
Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 

In the following blanks, fill in the 
correct word or words from this list 
(Germany, Austria, Indo-China, Korea, 
Red China). : 

1. What did the Big Four conference 
at Berlin accomplish? It was agreed 
to hold a meeting in Switzerland next 
month to discuss problems of peace in 

Taking 
part will be Russia’s partner 
The Big Four didn’t get anywhere with 
the two main problems they intended 
to solve at Berlin, .................00c0e and 


2. The so-called “Bricker Amend- 
ment” which has been under consider- 
ation by (state legislature, Senate, 
House of Representatives), would 
(limit the President’s treaty making 
powers; forbid the President to make 
treaties; eliminate the requirement that 
the Senate must ratify treaties). It 
would become law if approved by (Con- 
gress; the President; % majority in Con- 
gress plus % of the states) . 
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Profits in Pennies 


“MBLAYING store” was the favorite 

game of a farm boy from up- 
state New York. It later became his 
life work. 

Frank Winfield Woolworth, born 
in 1852, worked on his father’s farm, 
went to country school, and spent a 
couple of terms at a “business col- 
lege” in Watertown, N. Y. 

When he was 19, Frank got a 
clerk’s job in a village grocery store. 
It was just for experience, for he got 
no pay for two years. Then he was 
taken on trial in a Watertown store, 
and after three months received 
$3.50 a week. That was just what he 
had to pay for his board and lodging. 
In two years he worked up to $6 a 
week and saved some money. 

In 1875 a “99-cent store” was 
started in Watertown, and Wool- 
worth was excited by the notion of 
selling a large variety of articles at 
one fixed price. He worked as a clerk 
in a store of this kind at Port Huron, 
Mich., but he was such a poor sales- 
man he soon had to go back to 
Watertown. 


Pioneer of the Low Fixed Price 


His real start came when he got 
the idea of having a counter on 
which all the goods should be sold 
for five cents. He urged his employ- 
ers to try this scheme, and it was a 
startling success. 

Woolworth then persuaded a man 
named Moore to back him with $300 
and opened a 5-cent store in Utica, 
N. Y. It failed, but Woolworth didn’t 
give up the idea. He decided that 
the variety of goods was not large 
enough. He and Moore opened an- 
other store in Lancaster, Pa., added 
a line of 10-cent goods, and. had im- 
mediate success. This was in 1879. 

Woolworth now invited his brother, 
C. S. Woolworth; a cousin, and two 
other men as partners to launch 5 & 
10 cent stores in several Pennsyl- 
vania and New York cities. Most of 
them were successful, and several 
other men established competing 
chains. But in 1912 he formed the 
F. W. Woolworth Company, absorb- 
ing the stores of several other groups. 

The company began to have goods 
manufactured especially for it, some- 
times taking the entire output of a 
factory on a year’s contract. Wool- 
worth’s constant aim was to add 
more articles to his line—things 
never before sold at these prices. 


This was the start of the giant 
Woolworth chain. It was not the 
oldest chain store system. That honor 
belongs to the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company, now the A & P 
food stores, founded in 1859. But 
Woolworth was the first to pioneer 
the low fixed price idea. 

When Frank Woolworth died in 
1919, his company owned more than 
a thousand stores in the United States 
and Canada. Its volume of business 
then was $107,000,000 a year. He 
had built the tallest building in the 
world for his headquarters offices— 
the famed Woolworth Building in 
New York City. Its 792 feet made it 
for many years a great tourist attrac- 
tion, until it was superseded by such 
taller structures as the Empire State, 
Chrysler and Radio City. 

But Woolworth’s growth did not 
stop. Today, in its 75th year, it has 
1,981 stores in operation (its latest 
is in Honolulu, Hawaii). Its total 
sales for 1953 were $713,870,378, 
and its net profits after taxes range 
around $30,000,000 a year. It is 
spending almost as much as this for 
new construction and improvement 
of facilities, installing air condition- 
ing and other modern devices. 

Chain stores expanded with the 
nation. They could not have devel- 
oped without a wide-thrown network 
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Buying pocket books by coin machine. 


of railroads (and now highways) to 
bring their vast volume of merchan- 
dise to the consumer’s doorstep. They 
can operate more cheaply than inde- 
pendent merchants because they pur- 
chase and often manufacture many 
standard lines in great volume. They 
do not bear the expense of delivery 
or credit but do business for cash. 

As a result they have aroused the 
hostility of many local merchants, 
who resent retail profits being taken 
out of a community by absentee 
owners. Many states have imposed 
heavy taxes on chain systems. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, passed 
by Congress in 1937, forbids price 
discrimination between purchasers 
of similar quantities and qualities of 
goods. This is to prevent wholesale 
dealers from giving big chain pur- 
chasers lower prices than independ- 
ent merchants. 


The Assembly Line in Selling 


Nevertheless the chains still flour- 
ish and maintain their position by 
scientific management and new ideas 
in merchandising. One of these is 
self-service, which in the grocery 
field has led to the era of great su- 
per-markets. The self-service idea was 
introduced about forty years ago by 
another fabulous character, - still 
living, Clarence Saunders. 

Now 72, Saunders has made and 
lost several fortunes in the chain gro- 
cery field. His Piggly Wiggly chain, 
strong in the Middle West and 
South, did an annual business of 
$100,000,000 before he lost it to in- 
vestors. Since then he has tried 
several comebacks—one an automatic 
store called Keedoozle, and a store in 
Memphis called Foodelectric. 

When the customer finds what she 
wants in a glass case, she pulls a 
gadget. through a slot. At once the 
merchandise slides out of a chute, its 
place is taken by more merchandise, 
and the gadget registers the price 
and adds it as the customer goes 
along. At the exit she hands over the 
gadget and pays the total. 

Self-service, or its younger brather, 
automatic vending machines, are 
only two of many examples of Ameri- 
can business genius applied to the 
distribution of goods. Instead of mass 
production, as in our industries, they 
have organized the assembly line and 
the new technology in the service of 
the public. —KENNETH M. GouLp 























A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. FIFTH AMENDMENT 


On the line to the left of each of the 
terms in Column A, write the number 
preceding the explanation in Column B 
which best matches it. 

Column A 

a. abridgement 

_b. conspiracy 

>. contempt 

. defendant 

>, imnitnity 

perjury 

__g. prosecution 
__h. subpoena 
__i. subversive 
—_j. testimony 


Column B 
. exemption from being charged with 
a crime 
2. treason during time of war 
3. an order summoning a witness 
. a disloyal person 
. plot to break the law 
. statements made by witnesses be- 
fore a legal body 
. depriving a person of some of his 
rights 
. refusal to cooperate with a court 
or other legal body 
9. carrying on legal action against a 
person 
10. flight from one state to another 


11. false statements made under oath , 


12. person accused of wrongdoing 


il. YUGOSLAVIA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

_a. Most of present-day Yugoslavia 

was carved out of 
1. Germany 
2. Austria-Hungary 
3. the Baltic States 
4. Russia 

. The population of Yugoslavia is 
about 
1. 17,000,000 
2. 77,000,000 
3. 105,000,000 
4. 162,000,000 

». The political party which con- 
trols Yugoslavia today is the 
1. Communist party 
2. Christian Democratic party 
3. Socialist party 
4. Republican party 

. Yugoslavia is on friendly terms 
with all of the members of the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, except 

1. France 

2. Western Germany 

3. Great Britain 

4. Italy 

Members of the Communist-led 
opposition to the Nazis in Yugo- 
slavia during World War II 
were known as 

1. Chetniks 

2. rebels 

3. partisans 

4. Reds 

A territory which Tito is claim- 
ing for Yugoslavia is 

1. Bessarabia 

2. the Sudetenland 

3. the Danube basin 

4. Trieste 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the chart on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 

1. U. S. exports increased steadily 
between 1946 and 1952. 

2. The source of the information in 
the chart is the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

3. The decrease in exports between 
1949 and 1950 was owing to the 
revival of manufacturing in 
European countries. 

. In 1947 the average monthly 

U. S. exports of merchandising 
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amounted to $1,278,000,000. 

__5. There was a steady decline in 
average monthly exports during 
1953. 


IV. INSURANCE FOR TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if it 
is an argument in favor of compulsory 
liability insurance and an “A” if it is 
an argument against it. 

__1. Insured motorists should not be 
penalized by a requirement to 
contribute to a fund. 

2. The fixing of insurance rates will 
become a political football. 
3. The state will find itself in the 
insurance business. 
T hlic deserves complete 
protection. 
. The fiuancial burden belongs on 
the uninsured motorist. 
. Proposals to amend or repeal 
the Massachusetts laws are made 
frequently. 


V. MAP STUDY 

Open your magazines to the map 
of Yugoslavia on page 10. On the line 
to the left of each of the following 
questions, write the correct answer. 

__1. What country bounds 

Yugoslavia on the northwest? 
__________2. What is the capital of 
Yugoslavia? 
mee eT 
the Vrbas River flowing? 
____ 4, What mineral is found 
near the Austrian border? 

________5. In what part of Yugo- 
slavia is tobacco grown? 
is __§. What body of water 
divides Yugoslavia from Itaiy? 


direction is 


________7. -In what direction would 
you go, if you went directly from 
Sarajevo to Banja Luka? 

Si aes 8. How many miles is it 
from Zagreb to Novi Sad? 
____9. How long would it take 
you to fly from the Free Territory of 
Trieste to Bitolj, near the Greek bor- 
der, if your plane averaged 300 miles 
an hour? 

Ie 10. What is the name 
given to the area in which Trieste is 
located? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Dapcevic (dap'tsé.véch), Peko (pé’ko)— 
Yugoslav Army Chief of Staff. 

Dijillas (j@ las), Milovan (mé.l6.vin' )— 
Former Yugoslav Communist leader. 

Mikhailovich (mé.chiy'lé.véch), Draja 
( dra’zhi )—Leader of Yugoslav Chetniks. 

Tito (té.t6), Josip (yd'sép)—Dictator of 
Yugoslavia. 

Vrajakova (vria.yii'k6.vi), Milena (mé. 
lv@'ni )—Yugoslav actress 








from the center of Prague to the 

airport, out beyond the last, scat- 
tered rows of suburban apartment 
houses, some of them still freckled with 
bullet holes dating from the Liberation. 
There was a fine white film on the 
hangars and runways that morning, 
though back in town the snow had al- 
ready disintegrated into a dirty-gray 
slush. Kocian, the waiter, could see his 
breath as he stood by the large glass 
window of the airport restaurant, star- 
ing out at the field. The restaurant was 
unheated. The papers said there was no 
coal to be spared for restaurants, bars, 
and places of entertainment. I wonder 
where all our coal goes, Kocian thought 
dully and wearily. But he didn’t really 
wonder, because he knew exactly where 
it went and he couldn't do a thing 
about it, except curse in the privacy of 
his mind. 

He was a short, stocky, middle-aged 
man with a roughly chiselled Slav face 
and soft, tired eyes. The cuffs of his 
white shirt were frayed, and there were 
spots of goulash and potato soup on the 
silk lapels of his waiter’s tuxedo. They 
had been there a long time, but Kocian 
had never done anything about them. 
You couldn't get any cleaning fluid, and 
besides he was almost fond of the spots. 
They reminded him of the days when 
the airport restaurant had served won- 
derful soup and beef goulash, and 
svestkove knedliky — plum dumplings 
covered with melted brown butter, 
sugar, and poppy seed, or with melted 
butter and grated hoop cheese, if you 
preferred that. Personally, Kocian pre- 


[: WAS a good forty minutes by bus 
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ferred the dumplings with hoop cheese, 
but it didn’t matter as long as they were 
light and fluffy and there was plenty o 
melted butter to go with them. . 
The thought of melted butter made 
Kocian sigh wistfully. He moved away 
from the window, swiped his napkin 
perfunctorily over the cloths of a couple 
of nearby tables, and rearranged the 
ashtrays and the porcelain salt and pep- 
per shakers and toothpick holders. The 
tables were nearly always empty now, 
and there was seldom any need to 
change the flimsy tablecloths, with their 
mended tears and cigarette burns. Ever 
since the spring before, when every- 
thing had changed a lot, business at the 
airport restaurant had been steadily 
dwindling, and now it had almost come 
to an end. Few people were given per- 
mission to leave the country—practically 
no one but government officials and oc- 
casional businessmen going on what 
were called state missions. Now and 
then, the national soccer and ice-hockey 
teams had gone away and come back, 


A story of Czechoslovakia today which describes 
life in a Red satellite behind the Iron Curtain 


but that had stopped after some of the 
players deserted and remained abroad. 

Many of the restaurant’s best cus- 
tomers had been people from the city 
who drove out to dine and watch the 
planes, but now there was no gas for 
pleasure trips. Besides, the restaurant 
served nothing but melta, a malt-and- 
barley beverage faintly resembling cof- 
fee in color, though not in taste; thin 
sandwiches of grayish bread containing 
minute pieces of ham or cheese; and 
weak, watery beer. Once in a while, a 
passenger about to board a plane would 
come in for a cup of melta and would 
swallow it quickly, always keeping an 
eye on the plane out on the runway, as 
though he were afraid it might leave 
without him. Kocian understood that 
anxiety. The plane was probably going 
to a place where restaurants were heat- 
ed and served plenty of food—Zurich, 
for instance, where, he was told, you 
could get as much fine butter as you 
wanted, or Paris. 

Kocian folded the napkin over his 
arm and went back to the window. The 
sky was gray; it was going to snow 
again. Only four planes were on the big 
field—a Polish one, two DC-3s painted 
red, white, and blue, thé Czech colors, 
and an olive-drab four-engine plane 
with Russian markings. Two men in 
astrakhan caps were walking up and 
down in front of the Russian plane, and 
a mechanic squatted on a wing. 

Kratochvil came in through the open 
door of the waiting room. He was the 
cashier of the small airport branch of- 
fice o¥ the big commercial bank in the 
city. “Good morning,” he said. “Will 
you fill up one of those?” He pointed at 
the cups and saucers Kocian had set out 
in readiness on the counter, a spoon in 
each cup, a paper napkin and a saccha- 

(Continued on page 56) 























Cartoons-of-the- Month 


“Dad, may | have a dime to stave 
off my complete economic collapse?” 


IALKING home from school, Carl 
and Dave got to talking about al- 
lowances. 

“You're a lucky guy,” Dave said, “to 
get $2.50 a week allowance.” This was 
a tough day for Dave; only Wednesday 
and not a cent left out of his weekly $1. 

“Whoa, there, bud!” Carl protested. 
“Remember that $1.25 of my allowance 
goes for lunch at schoo]. Then there’re 
church, club dues, and lots of other 
things. And 42 cents a week goes into 
my life insurance policy.” 

“You pay for that?” Dave asked. 

“Why, sure.” Carl explained that his 
parents had bought the policy when he 
was only two years old. “To start me 
off on a thrift plan,” he pointed out. 
“The idea was that as soon as I was old 
enough to know about such things, I 
would automatically know about them 
if I'd been paying for life insurance. It’s 
the easy way to learn that you keep up 
such a plan by regular payments and 
that the money behind your policy 
grows every year as long as you pay 
premiums.” 


Family Insurance 


It was just a year ago that Carl’s 
parents had decided he might as well 
take over the premiums himself, so 
they’d increased his allowance to cover 
them. 

That was just one of the interesting 
things that developed from Carl’s being 
insured. According te his father, the 
real family’ planning began the night 
Carl asked him why he had so much 
life insurance. 

“What's it for? What’s it good for?” 
the son asked, adding, “Don’t you spend 
an awful lot of money on life insurance 
anyway? Couldn't we get that new sofa 
Mom’s talking about, if we saved just 
a little on the life insurance—maybe 
what we pay for my policy?” 

“O.K., son,” his father said, “let’s 
talk this out. Let’s all sit down together 
and get straightened out on this.” 

So the family gathered round the 
dining table after dinner and they had 
their first family round-table meeting 
on finances. 

First, Mr. Dowling explained just 
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how much life insurance he had and 
why he had it; how much it cost and 
what it would do for the family. 

“Mom and I decided one very im- 
portant thing a good many years ago, 
Carl—and this is for you, too, Sis. We 
made up our minds that if I should die 
before you two are out of high school, 
there ought to be enough money com- 
ing in every week so that Mom wouldn't 
have to take a job,” he said. “We 
wanted to be sure you could all keep 
on living right here on Elmwood Ave- 
nue, and that you kids would be able 
to keep right on with your school, with 
Mom to make a good home for you. We 
wanted this more than we wanted new 
cars, new sofas, or other new things. 
This is what our life insurance will do. 
Do you think that makes sense? Do 
you think it’s worth-while?” 

Both Carl and Sis thought that made 
sense, of course. 

“Now remember,” Mrs. Dowling com- 
mented, “you can’t have your cake and 
eat it. Premiums are just so much and 
no less. And you have to meet those 
premiums regularly. There were times 
some years ago when it really pinched 
to meet those premium payments. But 
we always had a picture of how im- 
portant it was to be sure you would 
at least get a high school education, 
maybe even college.” 

“Another thing about our life insur- 
ance is also pretty important,” Dad 
pointed out. “Some day I’m going to 
retire and I hope then your mother and 
I can take it easy. When I do, ‘my sal- 
ary will stop. And even though I’m go- 
ing to get a pension, it won't be enough 
to keep us going without some other 
income. That needed ‘extra’ will come 
from our lite insurance—because every 
time we pay a premium we're building 
toward our life insurance retirement 
income. 

“That’s important to you, too,” Mr. 
Dowling went on, “because when you 
and Sis have families of your own you're 
never going to have to worry about 
taking care of us. Life insurance will do 
it, along with our Social Security.” 

“Right, Dad,” Carl said. “But how 
about the policy on my own life? 
Couldn’t you save by cutting that out?” 

Both parents pointed out that they 
wanted their son to know how impor- 
tant it is to start on thrift at an early 
age. 


“Besides,” Mr. Dowling said, “the 


Educational Division, 


Institute of Life Insurance 


policy you have costs a lot less than 
any policy you will ever again be able 
to buy; the younger you are when you 
buy life insurance, the Tower each 
premium is. 

“What’s more,” he continued, “we 
want you to get the feeling of building 
up the cash in the policy over the years; 
it will always be there to help you meet 
any emergency.” 


Endowment Policy 


Carl's policy was what is called an 
“endowment at age 65.” This means 
that he will pay premiums until he’s 
65; and then he'll get the full face 
amount of the policy in cash. It is a 
$2,000 policy—and already it has emer- 
gency cash in it of $250. There would 
be a cash value of $400 by the time he 
finished college. 

Carl’s policy, which cost his parents 
only $28 a year when they bought it, 
has now dropped to an annual cost of 
only $22 because of dividends. An 
identical policy would cost Carl $40 
a year if he were to buy it today and 
$48 if he waited until he finished col- 
lege to buy it. 

“Do you see now, why we bought it 
and why we want very much to see you 
keep it up?” Mr. Dowling asked. 

Naturally Carl’s “yes” was enthu- 
siastic. 

Millions of American boys and girls 
are in Carl’s position. They are life 
insurance policy holders. As a matter 
of fact, boys and girls under age 15 
own about $21 billion of life insurance. 

But back to the Dowling family at 
their round table. Mr. Dowling briefly 
took up other items on the family 
budget. 

“Do you know, I think we thave ' 
slipped up in not sitting down before 
to talk with you two about what we 
dc with our money and why,” he said. 
“From now on, I think you should be 
in on the planning and help us work 
out the details. All agreed?” 

The vote was unanimous and the 
family decided to hold a round table 
session regularly—at least once a month, 
after dinner. They decided to make 
these the occasions for each and every- 
one to talk about his or her hidden 
wishes or longings which involved the 
family finances. They'll propose new 
ventures and work together a bit more 
smoothly towards a “balanced budget” 
for the whole family. 
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rine pill on each saucer. “What's that— 
no sugar?” 

“Not this week,” said Kocian. He 
went behind the counter and filled a 
cup from the large pitcher of melta that 
he always kept sitting in a bow] of hot 
water. 


D EAR heaven, next week there won't 
even be water,” Kratochvil said dourly. 
He was a bachelor—a thin, tall man 
with a grayish complexion, hollow 
cheeks, and a protruding Adam’s apple, 
but he didn’t give the impression of 
tallness, because his shoulders were 
hunched. Kocian admired him greatly. 

Kratochvil was an educated man; he'd 
gone to college, and he. spoke Italian, 
French, and English, besides Czech. He 
was well-read; you could really talk to 
him. He was able to count bank notes 
with incredible speed, moving his hands 
so fast that you could hardly follow the 
play of his fingers. Kocian had often 
wondered why Kratochvil had turned 
down repeated opportunities to be 
transferred to one of the bank’s more 
important branches in town, where he 
would have had a larger office and 
could have got a warm noonday meal 
instead of having to come out to the 
airport on the bus every day with a cold 
lunch from his boarding house. When- 
ever the subject was mentioned, Kra- 
tochvil would shrug and say, “I don’t 
know. I guess I like airports and planes. 
I would have become a pilot if it hadn’t 
been for a little engine trouble up 
here.” He would point toward the left 
side of his éhest with a gesture that 
was ironical and regretful at the same 
time, and Kocian would give a grave 
nod. Everybody knew that Kratochvil 
had got heart trouble during the Ger- 
man Occupation, when he had been a 
courier for the underground. For two 
terrible years, dodging the Gestapo, he 
had gnot slept in the same place two 
consecutive nights. Kratochvil seldom 
talked about those times or said much 
about his sickness, but Koc'an noticed 
that his hands were always shaking and 
that sometimes he would choke and get 
red in the face, apparently for no rea- 
son at all. 

Kratochvil took slow sips of the 
melta, enjoying its warmth. “Not much 
going on today, what?” he said. 

Kocian said, “I've had five custom- 
ers, including you, and it’s past ten.” 

“There comes the American plane,” 
Kratochvil said, pointing through the 
window at a big, gleaming DC-3, with 
the letters “PAA” on the wings, that was 
taxiing toward the building. 

“On the dot,” said Kocian, checking 


his wristwatch against the electric clock 
on the wall. It was exactly ten-fifteen. 
The plane had left Vienna at nine 
o'clock, and twenty minutes from now 
it would go on, to Frankfurt, Brussels, 
London. You could be in Frankfurt in a 
hundred and ten minutes, and in Lon- 
don at ten minutes past three. Kocian 
knew the schedule by heart. 

He and Kratochvil watched closely 
as the plane approached, turned, and, 
its right wing almost scraping the wall 
of the building, finally came to a stop. 
A small, plump, mustachioed man in 
the khaki uniform of a customs inspec- 
tor walked toward it while two airport 
attendants rolled a movable stairway 
up beside it. A soldier with rifle and 
cartridge belt took up a position be- 
tween the entrance to the building and 
the plane and stood watching its door. 

The door was opened, and for a mo- 
ment the stewardess appeared. Kocian 
thought it was the slim brunette who 
was always chewing gum, but he wasn’t 
sure. She stepped back and four men 
came down the stairs, shivering, the col- 
lars of their overcoats turned up, and 
walked quickly into the building, es- 
corted by the customs inspector. “That 
Pelc!” Kocian said, looking after him. 
“Always afraid somebody might slip 
through.” He went to the window and 
looked out at the soldier, who still stood 
there sullenly, probably thinking how 
nice it would be to sit in the overheated 
guardroom, playing a game of cards. 


asvocuvs, didn’t seem to have 
heard Kocian. “Four people,” he said, 
still staring out at the plane. “Last 
month, six or seven used to arrive. In 
a few months, no one’s going to stop 
here.” 

“How’s business at the bank?” Kocian 
asked. 

“People exchange only what they 
need. Five dollars, Ten Swiss francs. 
Sure! They can get a lot more for their 
money in town.” 

“I hear the dollar is three hundred 
crowns now,” Kocian said. “Six times 
the official exchange.” 

Kratochvil wasn’t listening. “It’s fun- 
ny,” he said, as. if he were talking to 
himself, his eyes fixed on the plane. 

“What's funny?” 

“How far would you say it is from 
here to that stairway?” He pointed 
through the window. 

Kocian shrugged. “Twenty metres.” 

“Sixteen,” Kratochvil said. “I meas- 
ured the distance. Twenty-two steps, of 
seventy-five centimetres each, as we 
used to measure in the Army. Sixteen 
metres. And how many minutes by air 
from here to the border?” 

“Three-quarters of an hour, maybe?” 

Kratochvil shook his head. “Twenty- 
eight minutes. I talked to one of the 


American pilots the other day.” He 
looked at the electric clock. “It’s ten- 
twenty now. You could be in the Amer- 
ican Zone of Germany at ten-forty- 
eight. Funny, what?” 


Flow did he figure that so quickly, 
Kocian wondered. Then he remem- 
bered that adding and subtracting were 
Kratochvil’s daily job, as pouring melta 
was his. Still, there was something in 
Kratochvil’s calculations that didn’t 
come out quite right. The little distance 
to the plane—that was the part that 
didn’t make sense. It never did, al- 
though Kocian had given it a great deal 
of thought. Standing here all day long 
with nothing much else to do, you 
couldn’t help watching the planes and 
toying with the idea of running—no, not 
running—of walking slowly, so Pele and 
the soldier wouldn’t get suspicious, over 
to the stairway and getting into the 
plane. But the distance didn’t matter. 
Twenty metres, or sixte6n, what differ- 
ence would it make once you were in- 
side? Sometimes when the American 
plane came in, the stewardess would 
call for Kocian, and he would fix up a 
tray of sandwiches and some cups of 
melta for the through passengers, who 
were not permitted to leave the plane. 
He would just put the tray on his right 
shoulder and walk out there. Funny 
how easy it was when you were think- 
ing only of the sandwiches and the 
melta, and not of running away. He 
would wait at the foot of the stairway 
until the stewardess had taken the tray 
inside and brought it out again, with 
the empty cups and the money on it. 
Now, suppose that next time he should 
dash up the stairway while no one was 
looking—it was possible, wasn’t it? But 
in the same instant he said to himself, 
no, it wasn’t possible. Pele and the sol- 
dier would see him and drag him out 
before the plane took off. No. The way 
to do it was to wait near the foot of the 
stairway until the plane was ready to 
leave, and at the very last moment 
jump up the six steps. The stewardess 
would close the door quickly, and the 
plane would start moving, and he 
would be off. 

Kocian »xhaled against a spot on the 
window and rubbed it off with his nap- 
kin. Most probably, the soldier out 
there would shoot before he could get 
inside the door of the plane, or the 
stewardess would not close it in time, 
or the plane wouldn’t take off right 
away. Still, it was nice to think about 
it, just playing with the idea, as he had 
played with other ideas, when he was 
young. As a boy, he had wanted to own 
a purse that never ran out of gold coins, 
or a cap that would make him invisible, 
or a magic carpet that would take him 

(Continued on page 58) 
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anywhere, everywhere, without pass- 
port, visa, military permit, or currency 
permit. 

The phone behind the counter rang, 
cutting off Kocian’s train of thought. He 
walked over and answered it. It was 
Maresova, Kratochvil’s secretary. “There 
are two gentlemen here. Tell Mr. Kra- 
tochvil to come back right away,” she 
said. She was a silly girl, always sound- 
ing breathless. Kocian hung up and 
gave the message to Kratochvil, who 
nodded, cast a long, final glance at the 
plane outside, and left the restaurant. 
Kocian stayed behind the counter, 
straightening the row of cups that stood 
on it. 


A BLOND, husky man in the uni- 
form of an American-airline pilot came 
in. “Hi, Mac,” he said to Kocian. “How 
vou doing?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Berry,” Kocian 
said slowly, bowing from the waist. “A 
beer?” He had lived in New York for 
three years, back in the twenties, but 
after all this time it was a strain to 
speak English, much as he liked it. 

“Uh-huh. And a cheese sandwich. 
Gosh, it’s cold here!” He pulled out a 
pack of American cigarettes and threw 
it on the counter, then took one out 
and lighted it. 

“This is not a very good climate,” 
Kocian said slowly. 

The pilot laughed. “I guess you're 
right, Mac,” he said. “How about hop- 
ping in with me? You been in New 
York before, haven’t you?” 

Kocian served the beer and the sand- 
wich. “Yes, I was there,” he said. He 
had gone to New York to work for 
Karel, his brother-in-law, who had! a 
small restaurant in the Slovak neighbor- 
hood, on Second Avenue, but when the 
depression came and things got tough, 
Kocian had packed up and come home. 
Karel had stuck it out, and now the 
restaurant was a bar-and-grill and was 
doing all right. His sister wrote him 
that it even had a juke box and a tele- 
vision set in it. The beer would be 
strong, .Kocian thought, and people 
would stand at the bar and talk about 
baseball, politics — everything — openly 
and loudly. 

“Well, you never know,” said Berry. 
“Maybe someday we can get you back 
in.” He put a fifty-crown bill on the 
counter. 

“Thanks, Mr. Berry,” said Kocian. 
“A beer and a sandwich, that’s fifteen 
and six, makes twenty-one—” 

“Keep the change,” the pilot said. 
“And keep the cigarettes. So long, Mac. 
See you next Tuesday.” He waved at 
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Kocian and walked out. He didn’t hur- 
ry; he knew he was going to make the 
plane out there, and that no one was 
going to stop him. Kocian watched him 
as he walked the sixteen metres and 
went up the six steps of the stairway. 
Maybe I can really make it someday, 
he thought, if Mr. Berry means it, ifhe 
wants to help me. In Frankfurt, they 
would put me into one of those camps, 
but eventually Karel would bail me out 
and get me back to New York. 

He heard footsteps coming across the 
waiting room, and he quickly put Mr. 
Berry’s cigarettes out of sight. Customs 
Inspector Pelc came in, the metal taps 
on his heels clacking sharply. He 
walked slowly, his hands in his pockets, 
looking content, almost pleased. He 
took a cigarette out of a silver case, 
broke it in half, and put one piece back 
in the case. “Got a light?” he asked, 
issuing an order. 

“Yes, sir. Here, sir.” 

Pelc had been put in charge of the 
airport’s customs office late in the spring 
of 1948. It was said that he knew all 
the right people. He had a healthy pink 
face and his mustache gave him an air 
of joviality. He puffed at his half ciga- 
rette, holding it between thumb and 
forefinger, and exhaled the blue smoke. 
“Well,” he said, “we finally caught up 
with him.” 

“Caught up with whom?” : Kocian 
asked. 

“Who do you think? Kratochvil, of 
course.” 

“Kratochvil!” 

“He’s just been arrested. They've 
taken him away for questioning. I’ve 
been on to him for three months but I 
wanted to be sure.” Kocian stared at 
the Inspector. He was afraid of the 
pink-faced, smiling little man, and 
ashamed of being afraid, but he 
couldn’t help it. “He’s been collecting 
dollar bills secretly,” Pele went on. 
“Trying to build up a supply for him- 
self. Might have come in handy if he’d 
ever got away.” The Inspector laughed, 
pointed at the American plane outside, 
and took another puff at his cigarette. 
“As if we didn’t know! Those birds 
thing they're smart, but we catch them 
all.” 


oo the plane was ready to 


leave. Kocian leaned forward on the 
counter, watching it. Ten-thirty-five on 
the dot, he thought mechanically. The 
stewardess had closed the door, and the 
attendants had pulled back the stair- 
way. The propellers began to turn, the 
left one first, then the right one, shak- 
ing the restaurant window. Kocian saw 
a face looking out of the pilot’s com- 
partment, up front.’ He thought Mr. 
Berry might be waving at him, but he 
wasn't sure. Anyway, he couldn’t very 


well wave back at Mr. Berry, with In- 
spector Pele standing there. 

“I know exactly what Kratochvil had 
in mind,” Pele said. The noise of the 
engines was deafening, and he had to 
shout into Kocian’s ear to make himself 
understood. “Didn’t like it here any 
more. Hoped he could jump into that 
plane one day and get away.” He 
laughed again, nudging Kocian’s elbow 
as if he’d made a joke, and Kocian dis- 
covered that he was laughing back at 
Pele. He could have killed himself for 
that. 


Tae plane was beginning to move 
away, taxiing slowly toward the run- 
way. “Kratochvil speaks English,” Pele 
said. “Probably wanted to get to New 
York.” The din of the engines ebbed, 
and his voice became normal. He 
looked at Kocian. “You’ve been in New 
York,” he said. “What's it like? Why do 
they all want to go there?” 

The engines were turning faster 
again. “It’s—it’s a very big city,” Kocian 
said. There was so much one wanted to 
say. “It’s been a long time since I was 
there.” 

“They say everybody has an automo- 
bile and a refrigerator, and now they 
even have television sets,” Pele said. 
The cigarette was almost burned down 
to his fingers, but he didn’t seem to no- 
tice it. He was staring at the plane. “Do 
you think that in America a man like 
me, a customs inspector, would own a 
car and a television set?” He turned 
toward Kocian and looked at him close- 
ly, almost anxiously. 

“I—I wouldn't know,” Kocian said. 
“Really. It’s been nineteen years since 
I was there. Few people had radios 
then. You’ve got a radio, haven’t you, 
sir?” 

“Sure,” Pele said, nodding proudly. 
“Built it all by myself, nights and Sun- 
days. It’s a good set. Of course, I 
couldn’t build a television set all by 
myself.” 

“You couldn’t?” 

“It’s different. I’ve been reading up 
on how to make one, but I couldn’t get 
the parts.” He looked again at the 
plane, which now stood at the end of 
the runway, its engines racing. “I must 
talk to one of those American pilots,” 
he said. “Maybe they could get me 
some parts, a few at a time. Anyway, I 
don’t believe that a customs inspector 
there could afford a set, do you?” He 
tried to take a last puff, but the end of 
his cigarette disintegrated between his 
fingers, and he cursed and stamped the 
ashes out on the floor. 

Kocian didn’t answer. , The plane 
raced down the runway and took off, 
and he watched it until it had disap- 
peared into the dark-grey sky behind 
the last hangar. 





Listening and é Looking 


( 
\ 


(Editor's Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all of the good programs 
on the air—particularly local programs. 
Here we are listing the best evening 
and Sunday network programs in each 
of several categories. Use this list as a 
starting point to make up your own 
classroom list of “good listening and 
looking” on your local stations and 
channels.) 


Radio 


News and Discussion: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Weekend (NBC), America’s Town Meet- 
ing (ABC). 

Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (CBS), 
Hall of Fame (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): NBC Sym- 
phony (NBC), New York Philharmonic 


Symphony (CBS), Telephone Hour 
(NBC), Voice of Firestone (NBC). 

Music (mostly popular): Eddie Fisher 
Show (NBC), Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC), Railroad Hour (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur God- 
frey and His Friends (CBS), Stage 
Struck (CBS), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 
Edgar Bergen Show (CBS), Martin- 
Lewis Show (NBC). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), The Big Story (NBC). 

Quiz: Twenty Questions (MBS), 
Groucho Marx (NBC), Down You Go 
(MBS). 


Television 


News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 
Takes a Stand (CBS), Youth Wants to 
Know (NBC), John C. Swayze (NBC), 
Douglas Edwards (CBS), John Daly 
(ABC). 

Drama: Cavalcade of America (ABC), 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Motorola (ABC), 
Excursion (NBC), ABC Album (ABC), 
U. S. Stee] Hour (ABC), Hallmark Hall 
of Fame (NBC), Kraft Television Thea- 
tre (NBC), Goodyear Playhouse (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): Voice of 
Firestone (NBC), NBC Television Opera 
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Theatre (NBC), Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (Dumont), Opera Cameos 
(Dumont). 

Music (mostly popular): Fred Waring 
Show (CBS), Your Hit Parade (NBC), 
Eddie Fisher Show (NBC), Dinah 
Shore Show (NBC), Perry Como Show 
(CBS), Jane Froman Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Omnibus (CBS), 
TV Teen Club (ABC), Your Show of 
Shows (NBC), Toast of the Town (CBS), 


. Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC), Jackie 


Gleason (CBS), Herb Shriner (CBS), 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), 
I Love Lucy (CBS), Milton Berle Show 
(NBC), All Star Revue (NBC), Red But- 
tons Show (CBS), Bob and Ray (ABC), 
Mr. Peepers (NBC), Life with Father 
(CBS), Mama (CBS), Our Miss Brooks 
(CBS), Jack Benny Show (CBS). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), Treasury Men in Action (NBC), 
Foreign Intrigue (NBC), The Web 
(CBS), The Big Story (NBC). 

Quiz: What's My Line? (CBS), 
Twenty Questions (Dumont), Groucho- 
Marx (NBC). 

Documentary and Education: The 
Search (CBS), Adventure (CBS), You 
Are There (CBS), American Inventory 
(NBC), Johns Hopkins Science Review 
(Dumont), Words in the Night (NBC), 
Zoo Parade (NBC), Mr. Wizard (NBC). 
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WITH THE NEW “icy 
UL) DEVELOPING KITS 





Here’s an easy way to make extra money . . . with 
&0 previous experience necessary . . . and have a 
good time doing it, too. Take pictures of your fam- 
ily .. *friends . . . local events . . . school activities. 
You'll tind that everyone will want to buy prints 
—even your local newspaper may be a customer. 


FR equipment puts you in }usiness at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkrodm” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
tain everything you need to make top quality 


ONE SHELF 
DARK ROOM 


negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 
tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 24%” x 31%”, and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlargements, 
giving you beautiful, professional-looking results. 
Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable ... fun... and 
super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


HE MARCH winds will be blow- 

ing spring vacation into town 
very soon now, and you're planning 
to celebrate in a big way. No ham- 
burger hut for you this time—it’s din- 
ner for two at the swankiest restau- 
rant in town! 

The only trouble is that, with the 
cost of dating as high as it is, you 
haven't had much chance to practice 
your dinner-date technique lately. 
So let’s brush up on any rough spots 
now, and pave the way to a smooth 
performance from start to finish! 


Q. My girl goes away to school and, 
because I haven't seen her since Christ- 
mas, I want to treat her to something 
pretty special when she’s home for 
spring vacation. There’s'a certain place 
I'd like to take her for dinner, but I’ve 
heard it’s pretty expensive, so we'll have 
to order carefully to keep within my 
budget. Can you give me some pointers? 


A. A formal dinner menu is often 
enough to make even the smoothest boy 
blink twice, and not always just because 
he can’t make up his mind what to eat! 
And since the price list is such an im- 
portant factor in reaching a decision, 
here are a few suggestions on how to 
keep the cost of your dinner within the 
bounds set by your wallet: 

In most restaurants, the menu is 
divided into two sections: table Chote, 
and a la carte. If you order a la carte, 
each dish will be charged separately at 
the price listed on the menu—which not 
only makes it hard for you to estimate 
the. total cost in advance, but also usu- 
ally turns out to be the more expensive 
method of procedure. So our advice is 
that you concentrate on the table d’hote 
side of the menu. There you order from 
a list of complete dinners, and the entire 
meal from appetizer to dessert costs the 
amount listed beside the main dish. A 
glance will tell you what you can afford 
and what is “out of bounds,” and once 
you've decided on the main dish, you 
can relax and enjoy your dinner with- 
out another thought about your finances. 

“But suppose she chooses something 
too expehsive?” you may ask. “Then 
what can I do?” Well, of course, you 
can always order a salami sandwich to 
balance the budget, but that’s hardly 
the happiest solution! No, the best thing 
for you to do is to suggest a menu with- 
in your price range before she speaks 
up. If you say that you think the chicken 


by Gute 


dinner sounds good, a clever girl will 
follow your cue, and choose something 
at about the same price—even if it isn’t 
chicken. But you can’t expect her to 
have X-ray vision operating in the gen- 
eral direction of your wallet pocket, so 
remember that it’s up to you to give her 
a hint. 

Remember, too, that it’s your move 
to relay both orders to the waiter. And 
if you'd like him fo describe any item 
on the menu first, he'll be glad to oblige. 


Q. In a restaurant, does the boy or 
the girl lead the way to the table? And 
is the girl supposed to check her coat— 
or just the boy? 


A. The who-goes-first question de- 
pends on whether or not there’s a head 
waiter or hostess on hand to seat you. 
So, when you enter a restaurant, look 
around. If you see a head waiter doing 
the honors, wait by the entrance until 
he comes to your rescue. When he does, 
it’s the boy’s move to ask for a table for 
two. Then the head waiter leads the 
way to the table, the girl follows him, 
and the boy brings up the rear. 

However, if there is no head waiter, 
the boy takes the lead. After glancing 
around the room, he asks the girl if 
such-and-such a table suits her. Then, 




















NEA Service, Ine. 
“From this point on, Gladys, you're 
buying your next Christmas present!’’ 


when she agrees (or perhaps suggests 
another spot), he breaks a trail for her 
to the chosen location. All clear? 

If there’s a checkroom, boys always 
check their topcoats and hats, but. girls 
rarely do so. The girl usually keeps her 
coat with her, and either her date or 
the head waiter helps her take it off and 
drapes it over the back of her chair. 
Her gloves and purse go in her lap, or 
on an extra chair at the table—never on 
the table, please. 

At the end of the meal, the boy helps 
the girl slip into her coat again, and 
she leads the way to the exit, waiting 
quietly to one side while he claims his 
things at the checkroom. A dime for the 
hat-check girl is a fellow’s last obliga- 
tion. Then he opens the door for his 
date—and you're on your way! 


Q. What about paying the check? 
Should a fellow wait for the waiter to 
bring it, or should he ask for it? And 
should you act nonchalant about it or 
really give it the once-over before you 
pay? 

A. Sometimes the waiter will leave 
the check on the table when he brings 
your dessert, but if he doesn’t, you 
should ask him for it when you're ready 
to leave. And when he brings it, don’t 
treat it as the problem of the ages, but 
do check the charges. Many a harried 
waiter has been known to make mis- 
takes, and a protest is certainly in order 
if you find you’ve been charged for the 
steak consumed by the gentleman across 
the aisle! So review the addition as 
“nonchalantly” as you like, but do re- 
view it. And don’t hesitate to ask about 
any item charged for that you don’t 
understand. 

If the waiter presents the check on a 
tray, you're supposed to pay him. So 
put the money on the tray with the 
check, adding ten to fifteen per cent of 
the total ‘bill for the proper tip. (Or 
subtract the tip and leave it on the tray 
when the waiter brings back your 
change. ) 

However, if the check appears minus 
tray, look for the words, “Please pay 
cashier” printed across the bottom. If 
they aren’t there, ask the waiter whether 
you pay him. If so, do so. But if the 
cashier's the person to be paid, leave 
the waiter’s tip on the table just before 
you go, and pay the check on your way 
out. We guarantee you no trouble in 
finding the cashier; she’s the most 
efficient exit-watcher alive! 














IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cuehin Boy 


Q. My problem is what makes a 
good breakfast but a quick one? I usu- 
ally don’t have much time for breakfast 
before school, but my mother insists 
that I eat it. 


A. Your mother is right. You wouldn't 
think of going to school half-dressed, 
so you allow enough time to get ready. 
Just so, you must allow time for break- 
fast by getting up a few minutes earli- 
er. The breakfastless student is “half- 
dressed” nutritionally, and unpre- 
pared to do a godd morning’s work. 
A basic breakfast of fruit or juice, 
cereal, bread and butter, and milk 
takes about ten minutes to eat. Those 
ten minutes are an investment in health, 
vitality and good looks, to say nothing 
of improved grades. If you’ve been 
skipping breakfast for a long time, you 
may not be able to eat much at first. 
Start with small quantities of food and 
build up the portions. Soon you will 
find that you're just as hungry for 
breakfast as you are for your other 
meals. 


Q. How do macaroni, rice, and pota- 
toes compare in calorie content? 


A. A cup of plain cooked. macaroni 
has 210 calories; a cup of plain boiled 
rice has 205 calories; a cup of plain 
diced boiled potato (equal to one me- 
dium potato) has 105 calories. 


Q. My trouble is headaches. I get one 
almost every day. I have a good ap- 
petite. What should I do about this? 


A. Better see a doctor. Headaches 
ace. a symptom of disorders ranging 
from eyestrain to food allergies. Only 
a medical checkup can determine their 
cause. Don’t depend solely on aspirin 
or headache powders; they may re- 
lieve the pain, but the cause of the 
headaches will not be corrected. 

° oO o 

Inside Stuff. . . . So much attention 

is paid to the external care of the skin 


that we sometimes forget the part that 
the foods you eat play in keeping the 
complexion clear. 

During the teen vears especially, the 
skin may break out in pimples. In ad- 
dition to immaculate cleanliness, your 
choice of foods may help to relieve the 
condition: 

Meats and Fish. Eat lean meats and 
fish only; cut away the fatty part of 
meat. Skip fatty pork and sausages, 
spicy delicatessen, fried meats and fried 
fish. 

Eggs. Any style except fried are 
good. 

Cyreese. Fresh cheeses (except cream 
cheese) are best, with top honors go- 
ing to cottage cheese. Avoid fatty and 
fermented cheeses. 

Milk. Do not drink chocolate milk. 
In severe acne cases, skim milk and 
buftermilk are sometimes recommended 
as they are practically fat-free. Other- 
wise whole milk is okay. 

Cream and Butter. Put milk, instead 
of cream, on cereals. Use butter and 
margarine sparingly. 

Bread and Cereals. Choose 
grain or enriched varieties. 

Vegetables. Eat at least two gen- 
erous servings daily—one of them green. 
Fried vegetables are not for you. Have 
a good-sized raw salad for lunch or 
dinner, or eat some raw vegetables 
like tomatoes, celery, carrots, etc., out 
of hand. 

Fruits. Eat plenty of fruit every day, 
some of it raw. Do not add sugar to 
cooked or canned fruit or to fruit 
juices. 

Sweets. Your best bets for desserts are 
simple ones like fruit cups, gelatin and 
custards. Occasionally treat yourself to 
plain vanilla or fruit ice cream or sher- 
bet, with a piece of plain cake. 

° ° oO 


whole 


A Deep Breath.... . After intensive 
studying—or any concentrated activity— 
a good way to relax is through deep 
breathing. Open the window and stand 
in front of it. Inhale as deeply as you 
can. Exhale, slowly but thoroughly, let- 
ting the air come out in a little hiss 
through your teeth, or through pursed 
lips. Do this several times, rhythmical- 
ly, and you'll feel like a new person. 
Deep breathing is also a good way to 
get rid of a depressed, let-down feeling, 
because a fresh supply of oxygen helps 
perk up your spirits by toning up your 
whole system. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don’t miss. “Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- 
est. 4 Annapurna. 4“44Knights 
of the Round Table. ~““Julius Caesar. 
vvvRob Roy. “~4“4The Cruel Sea. 
VY rThe Actress, “Roman Holi- 
day. “The Robe. “All the Broth- 
ers Were Valiant. ~““Mogambo. ““i“ 
Take the High Ground. “Master of 
Ballantrae. “Botany Bay. “The Glass 
Web. “Project No. 7. “Othello. 

Musical: 4141“1Give a Girl a Break. 
yvvvGilbert and Sullivan. “4 ALili. 
“Calamity Jane. ~“The Eddie Can- 
tor Story. 

Comedy: “4+Long, Long Trailer. 
vwvvrlit Should Happen to You. “Wi” 
Forever Female. 

Documentary: “““The Living Des- 
ert. 4A Queen Is Crowned. hv 
The Sea Around Us. “Song of the Land. 





Pardon Him! 


Sue: “I hear that Jimmy left the uni- 
versity for the summer due to poor eye- 
sight.” 

Nell: “Yes, very unfortunately he mis- 
took the Dean of Women for a co-ed.” 

McCall Spirit 





Buy United States Savings Bonds 
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lilustration 
tess than Ye Actual Size 


Give classmates, friends, relatives, 
wallet-size copies of your favorite por- 
trait or snapshot. Ideal for college 
applications, etc. Beautiful double- 
weight, finest finish pictures in con- 
venient wallet-size — 24" x 314". Send 
graduation picture or negative with 
$1.00 for 20 copies. 


YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 


POSTAL PHOTO SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 1358, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Please send me——Keepsake Photos 


1 enclose and graduation 
picture which will be returned to me. 
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Big-Shot Bob! 


OB PETTIT’S favorite subject is 

history, and that’s what he’s mak- 
ing on the basketball court at Louisi- 
ana State. The big boy from Baton 
Rouge is breaking more records than 
a butter-fingered disc jockey. 

As a sophomore he hooped 50 points 
against Georgia for a Southeastern Con- 
ference mark. And now as a senior, he 
holds every LSU record in the book. 

Being 6’9” tall and possessing won- 
derful timing, Bob is terrific at tip-ins. 
That’s how he tallies most of his points, 
though he also boasts a corking array 
of hooks, jumps, and corner one-hand 
shots. 

As a rebounder, he’s sensational. “He 
blankets the boards,” Fordham’s coach, 
Johnny Bach, told us after this year’s 
Sugar Bowl classic. “And what a touch 
he has! Simply magnificent!” 

The pros may never get Bob, how- 
ever. From all reports, he isn’t inter- 
ested in play-for-pay. He insists he'll 
enter business with his mother, who 
operates a real estate and insurance 
agency, or join up with his father, a 
hardware man. 

Pettit Sr., a former athlete at West- 
minster College in Denver, Colo., used 
to be sheriff of Baton Rouge; and as 
a youngster Pettit Jr. was more inter- 
ested in cops and robbers than basket- 
ball. 

One day the Pettits put their pistols 
down and papa Pettit mounted a basket 
in the backyard. Bob got to like the 
sport so much, he couldn’t get enough 
of it during the daylight hours. So Mr. 
Pettit bought floodlights and erected 
them on the garage. That did it! 

Bobby made the high school team 
and in his senior year sparked Baton 
Rouge to the city and state champion- 
ships. In the process, he was named 
“Most Valuable Player” and wound up 
in the annual North-South All-Star 
game at Murray, Ky. 

All of the colleges were after him, 
but Bob was interested in only one, 
LSU. His home state was good enough 
for him. Right off, Bob proved how 
much at home he was by-tallying 612 
points in 24 games, a 25.5 average 
topped only by Kansas’ Clyde Lovell- 
ette (28.4) and Duke’s Dick Groat 
(26.0). 

Last year, as a junior, Bob kept pour- 
ing "em in. He had a 24.9 average, 
which brought his two-season total to 
1235 points. Furthermore, 61 of his 
points came in two games in the-NCAA 
playoffs, bettering the number netted 
by Indiana’s Don Schlundt and Wash- 
ington’s Bob Houbregs. 


We like the way an opposing coach, 
Tulane’s Cliff Wells, describes him: 
“Bob has the shots, temperament, and 
physical qualities. He can beat you to 
death on his power shot alone. He'll 
get the ball near the basket, hold it high, 
then swing around and shoot with 
either one or two hands. Without a boy 
to match him in height, you can’t stop 
him. And even if you do have a big boy, 
that doesn’t guarantee anything.” 

Our only regret, and Pettit’s too, is 
that LSU and Kentucky can’t get to- 
gether in a game this season. Seems 
Baron Adolph Rupp, Kaintuck coach, 
refuses to visit Baton Rouge. He wants 
the Tigers to come into his Wildcat 
lair in Lexington. 

When Pettit was a sophomore, he 
didn’t do badly against Kentucky. 
Scored 25 points, more than half of the 
LSU total, as Kaintuck squeeked by, 
44-43. The final count is one of the 
reasons Bob wants another crack at the 
Rupp gang. 

On campus, Bob is regarded as an 
amiable, quiet young man: He likes 
hillbilly and Dixieland music, pitches 
softball for his fraternity in intramurals, 
and doesn’t act like a guy who gets a 
thousand headlines a season. 

His favorite actor is Gregory Peck; 
actress, Susan Hayward; singer, Frankie 
Laine; band, Ray Anthony. Greatest 
thrill: The night he scored 50 points 
against Georgia. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Tipping Dept. Golly, Duquesne’s 
great five may be even better next year! 
Both Dick Ricketts and Jim Tucker 
have terrific kid brothers coming up 
from the freshman team. 

And keep an eye on North Carolina. 
They're going to make a real bid for 
Southern supremacy. They’ve already 
snared two sensational New York school 
aces in 65” Len Rosenbluth of Monroe 
High and 6’7” Joe Quigg of St. Francis 
Prep; and they have another four won- 
ders ready for delivery in September. 

Why are so many New Yorkers head- 
ing for Tarheel territory? Because of 
Coach Frank McGuire, a great guy 
who grew up in New York and formerly 
coached there. 
> And “weight” ’til you get a load of 
that Illinois football team next fall. 
Those two hurricanes, Caroline and 
Bates, will be back in business, and 
will get a lot of “weighty” aid from a 
powerhouse freshman team featuring 
280-Ib. Fred Wilmoth, 270-lb. Bill Ruby, 
and 255-lb. Norm Corsi! 
> Our idea of a versatile fellow is Bill 


Bangert, former national shotput cham- 
pion. He’s Mayor of Normandy, Mo., 
writes songs, is a concert baritone, runs 
a contracting business and operates a 
summer camp for boys. Until recently, 
when an operation cured him, Bill had 
suffered from almost total blindness. 
Yet he still carried on all of his activities! 
> Boy, the big leaguers of today never 
had it so good. We're convinced of this 
after listening to Matty Schwab, Cin- 
cinnati Reds groundkeeper for half a 
century. Says Matty: “There were no 
showers back in 1895. After the players 
soaped themselves at a wash basin, they 
rinsed themselves in a_ tank-full of 
water. What’s more, they had to buy 
their own soap and towels!” 
>» Nobody will root more for Notre 
Dame’s Terry Brennan than the kids 
and teachers at: Mt. Carmel High of 
Chicago. The new Irish grid coach was 
unbeaten at Mt. Carmel between 1950- 
52, winning three strcight city titles. 
> Richmond’s new International League 
baseball team will be nicknamed the 
“Conf:derates.” There’s good reason: 
The Virginia city-was capital of the 
Confederacy during the Civil War. 
> Well, we haven't heard everything. 
Otto Graham, famed T-quarterback of 
the Cleveland Browns, plays the cornet, 
violin, and piano. Otto won a state 
award in high school for playing the 
French horn. 
> What's the story on Frank Leja, the 
Yankees’ $70,000 bonus boy? The 
stocky first baseman from Holyoke 
(Mass.) High couldn’t buy a base knock 
during his first couple of weeks in the 
Puerto Rican Winter League. The next 
we heard he was home in Holyoke. We 
asked the Yankees about him and they 
said he merely came back for a little 
Christmas vacation. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





She: “I consider, Henry, that sheep 
are the stupidest creatures living.” 

He (absent-mindedly): “Yes, my 
lamb.” 


In a Word 


You can’t believe everything you 


hear, but you can repeat it. 
Miss. Spectator 


Like Magic 
Smith: “Do you find 
brings quick results?” 
Jones: “Yes, indeed! Why only the 
other day we advertised for a night 
watchman, and that very night the 
safe was robbed.” 


advertising 


His Ideal 


Just back from a summer resort va- 
cation, the eleven-year-old was regaling 
a friend with tales of his blissful ex- 
perience. 

“And to top it off,” he said dreamily, 
“I met a girl who is really different.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, she can stay under water for 


a minute and a half.” 
Postage Stamp 


Profitable Pup 
Harry: “My dog’s nose is paying off.” 
Larry: “How’s that?” 
Harry: “He picks up a few scents 
every day.” 


Common Sight 


Betty: “Mother, there’s something 
running across the floor that hasn’t any 
legs or arms.” 

Mother: “My goodness! What is it?” 

Betty: “Water.” 


Wanted! 


Gloria: “Where have you been, Fred- 
dy? Mother was so worried she sent the 
F. B. I. after you.” 

Freddy: “What do you mean?” 

Gloria: “Father, Brother, and I.” 


They Burn Me Up 


I'd find my neighbors more attractive 
If they were not so radio-active. 


Pen Pal 
Pat: “I have a pet pig. His name {fs 
Ball Point.” 
Fred: “Is that his given name?” 
Pat: “No, it’s just his pen name.” 


No Fun 


Grandpa: “Don’t cry, Jimmy, and I'll 
play Indians with you.” 

Jimmy: “B-b-but you're 
scalped.” 


already 


it All Evens Out 


Wife: “John, I think I left the fire 
burning.” 

Husband: “Don’t worry. I left the 
water running.” 


Agricultural Expert 


Betty: “Who is the greatest farmer 
in the world?” 
Bob: “One who is out-standing in his 


field.” 


Says Who? 

Pvt.: “The sergeant says there isn’t 
another soldier like me in the entire 
world.” 

Peggy: “That’s wonderful!” 

Pvt.: That’s what the sergeant said.” 


Pensacola Gosport 


No Bones About It! 

A young man appeared in a univer- 
sity clinic and offered his skeleton for 
sale. “Sorry to have to disappoint you,” 
replied the professor, “but we don’t do 
that sort of thing here, and besides, it 
looks as though we'd have to wait a 
long time since you are so young. Why 
did you want to do such a thing?” 

“I wanted money to emigrate to 


America, sir.” 
Quote 


Discrimination 
Husband: “What makes you say that 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
practicing discrimination?” 
Wife: “Because it has ruled that 
once a sardine attains a length of nine 


inches it is a herring.” 
choo! Belle 


No Help 


Cop: “And just how did the acci- 
dent happen?” 

Motorist: “My wife fell asleep in 
the back seat.” 
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IN Erasing, TOO, THERE'S 
an Aad Technique 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatness; most exacting erasing techniques: 


ans ARTEX—Soft white 
1% igs j pencil eraser for 
R ries practical drawing 
f poe 4 and drafting. 
CC a-_ 
we 


HEXO CLEANER — Sof? pink 
eraser and “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas. 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shape for 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil drawings. 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drawing 
and tracing paper, 
tracing cloth. 


See them all af your stationer’s 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 





Sell your classmates 
Beau- 


SENIORS America’s Most 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


one e, : tional issi 
0 financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








STAND IN RESERVE! 


When you stand in Reserve—the 
Arm rve — you stand for 
f m! As a spare time soldier, 
you’re a full time citizen, guar- 
anteeing liberty for yourself and 
your children. Join a local Army 
Reserve Unit today. 








Sei your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cles going like wildfire! Hurry--Write Craft- 
Gard Specialities, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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- 
America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


HE NAME (7H 
Mt a ules 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





Do you rate as a “whiz” 
on this good breakfast quiz? 


When you know the answers to the questions in this 
test — and apply them —it’ll help you to feel better, work 
better and have more fun. And if you don’t know the 
answers, they're right here for you. So, take this break- 
fast test to learn more about good breakfasts and how 


they help you. 


1. What is a good breakfast? 


A good breakfast is one which supplies % to % of your daily 
food requirements. To make sure it provides the vitamins, 
minerals and proteins you need, doctors and nutritionists 
recommend a basic breakfast pattern that includes bread, 
fruit, eggs or meat, milk and cereal. Eat some of each of 
these foods at every breakfast every day. 


2. Why is breakfast so important ? 


Breakfast is the meal which breaks your period of 
longest fast. It comes at a time when your body’s store 
of all essential nutrients most needs replenishing. For 
this reason it’s especially important to eat a good break- 
fast. Breakfast, too, is the best time to help yourself 
to plenty of enriched bread. Enriched bread supplies 
not only important nutrients, but lots of energy to help 
keep you alert and working at top efficiency until noon. 


3. Does a good breakfast every day mean 
«, the same breakfast every day ? 


Of course not. There is great variety among the foods you 
should eat for breakfast. Any of the many breakfast fruits or 
juices ... eggs or meat of any kind help make breakfast 
“good”. Enjoy baker’s sweet rolls once in a while. And en- 
riched bread, an essential part of every well-rounded break- 
fast, can be eaten plain or toasted. In fact, enriched bread 
helps add variety to every meal because it goes so well with 
so many other good foods. 












Rich Rewards 


of Summer School 


e The pace of change in the world, the increased expectations 
of pupils and the public as to what the teacher should know 
about many things, the eagerness to continue to learn and to do 
a better job that is characteristic of a good teacher—all of these 
pull teachers toward study opportunities during the summer. 
Colleges and universities throughout the land have come to 
make more and more of their resources available so that these 
needs of teachers may be satisfied. 

There is another significant contribution of summer schools 
to teachers which often is overlooked. It is the perspective 
which can come as teachers from one community share experi- 
ence with another, as high school and elementary teachers study 
together, as teachers view learning beyond the confines of a 
single classroom and community. 

Despite limitations and shortcomings that undoubtedly exist 
in individual situations, the contributions of summer sessions 
to improving teaching and to helping teachers must be recog- 
nized as large and important to American education. 

The teacher who has attended a summer session is certain 
to return periodically. To one who has not, I recommend that 
it be included in your plan because of what it will return to 
you and what it means to the improvement of teaching. It is 
the improvement of America’s teachers that brings about the 
improvement of education for American youth. 


By DR. SAMUEL M. BROWNELL, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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Indiana University 


“In Scenic Southern Indiana” 


THREE SESSIONS 
1954 
Intersession. . . June 1-June 17 


Regular Session. June 16- Aug. 13 
Short Session . . Aug. 12-Aug. 28 


950 separate courses, 75 conferences and 
workshops, both undergraduate 
and graduate 


Graduate degrees for all phases of 
teaching and public education services 


@ Two groups to Mexico: June 1 to about 
June 14, and Aug. 12 to about Aug. 28 

@ Three groups to Europe: July 2 to about 
Aug. 28 

@ Eleven Intercollegiate Tours approved 
for credit 

@ Fifteen tours sponsored by the Travel 
Service Division of the NEA approved 
for credit 





Plan a pleasant summer of profitable 
study in the beautiful hill section of 
Indiana or on any of these world tours. 


For complete information write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


my] — Indi 
g ‘ 

















Boston University 


1954 SUMMER TERM 


Intersession—June 1-July 10 
er Sessi July 12-Aug. 21 








Undergraduate and graduate programs in 
Administration and Supervision 
= dial 2 ding-Sch | Music-Guid 
El fary and $ dary Educati 
Speech Education — Speech and Hearing 
Visval Education 
Psychology and Measurement 
Secial Foundati of Ed i 
Business Education — Nursing Education 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation 














t 


WORKSHOPS: Elementary Education, Problems 
of Chiidren with Cerebral Palsy, Motion 
Picture Production, Nursing Ed: cation, Sec- 
ondary School English, Pianists and Music 
Teachers, Educational ‘elevision. 


INSTITUTES: Guidance and Personnel, Education 
of the Child, Informational Radio Broad- 
casting, Ecumenical Leadership. 


CONFERENCES: N. E. Elementary Principals, 
Business Education. 


TRAVEL COURSES: New England, Latin Amer- 
ica, Evrope, India. 





For further information, address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER TERM 


685 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tufts Summer School (Mass.) provides acting opportunities in its arena theatre. 


Summer Schools in U.S. 


Key to U. S. Summer Schools 


Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed. Dates: M-May; J-June; JU-July; 
A-August; S-September @ ‘“w’-work- 
shops; institutes; @ ‘“‘d’’-dormitories 
e “o”-off-campus courses, tours of 
interest to teachers e@ “u’’-under- 
graduate work e “g”-graduate work 
e@ * full details on 1954 program not 
yet available. 





ALABAMA 

Alabama A & M College, Normal; C; J 7- 
JU 1; JU 12-A 14; w-d-u; dramatics; 
modern play production workshop. 

Alabama College, Montevallo; W; J 7-A 20; 
d-u; teacher training course 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill: C; J 14- 
JU 24; d(M)-u; evening division in Mobile. 

State Teachers College, Florence; C; M 31- 
JU 23; d-u. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute; C; 
J 7-3U 9; JU 12-A 14; d-u-g 

University of Alabama: University; C; J 7- 
JU 16; JU 19-A 20; d-u-g. 


ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff: C; M 24- 
J 4; J 7-JU 9; JU 12-A 13; A 16-27; d-u-g. 

Arizona State College, Tempe; C; J 7-A 14; 
w-d-u-g. 

Arizona State College, Tucson; C; J 7-JU 
10; JU 12-A 14; d-u-g. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; 
C; J 7-A 14; w-o-d-u. 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; C; J 7- 
JU 9; JU 12-A 13; d-u. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia; C; M 31-A 7; d-u. 

Hendrix College, Conway; C; J 1-A 7; d-u. 

Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia; C; 
J 1-A 27; d-u. 

University of Arkansas; Fayetteville; C; J 
7-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


CALIFORNIA 

Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Inc., Los 
Angeles; C; J 14-JU 23; d-u. 

California College of Arts & Crafts, Oakland; 
C; JU 6-A 14; u-g. 

California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo; M; J 25-JU 23; JU 23-S 3; 
d-u-g. 

CHAPMAN COLLEGE, Los Angeles; C. J. 
14-JU 16; JU 19-A 20; d-o-u. See p. 50-T. 

Chico State College, Chico; C; J 14-JU 23; 
d-o-u-g. 


College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J 22-JU 
24; JU 26-A 28; w-d-o-u-g; family life ed. 
workshop; marine biology, theatre courses. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San 
Rafael; C; J 28-A 7; d (W)-u-g. 

Fresno State College, Fresno; C; J 14-JU 23; 
JU 26-S 2; d(W)-u-g. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata; C; J 21-JU 
30; A 1-27; w-d(M)-u-g. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; C; 
J 21-JU 30; d(W)-u-g. 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach; C; 
J 21-A 20; o-u-g; problems of teaching 
social studies course, conservation educa- 
tion. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles; C; J 21-JU 
30: o-d-u-g; current trends in American 
education. 

Sacramento State College, American River 
campus; C; J 21-JU 30; u-g. 

San Diego State College, San Diego; C; 
J 28-A 6, A 9-27; w-o-u-g. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco; 
C; J 26-A 6; A 9-27; o-u-g. 

Stanford University, Stanford; C; J 21-A 31; 
d-u-g. 

University of California at Berkeley; C; J 
21-JU 31; A 2-S 11; d-u-g. 

University of California at Los Angeles; C; 
J 21-JU 31; J 21-A 14; d(W)-u-g. 

University of California at Santa Barbara; 
C; J 28-A 6; u; counseling & guidance 
courses. 

University of Redlands, Redlands; C; J 2l- 
JU 23; JU 26-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; 
C, J 23-A 6; d-u-g. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Los Angeles; C; J 21-JU 31; A 2-31; 
o-d-u-g. See p. 50-T. 

Whittier College, Whittier; C; J 21-JU 30; 
A 2-27; d-u-g; administration courses. 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, Alamosa; C; J 7-A 
14: w-d-u-g. 

Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins; C; J 
28-A 20; d-u-g; vocatiynal education. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; J 

21-A 13; d-u-g. 

Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley; C; J 14-24; J 26-A 20; w-da-u-g; Train- 
ing exceptional children workshop, elem. 
ed. workshop. 

University of Colorado, Boulder; C; J 14-A 
24; d-u-g. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, University Park 
Campus, Denver; C; J 21-A 20; w-d-u-g. 
See p. 51-T. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunni- 
son; C; J 7-18; J 21-A 6; A 8-21; w-o- 
d-u-g. 


CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield University, Fairfield; C; J 28-A 6; 
u-g. 





Hartt College of Music, Hartford; C; J 28-A 
6; u-g. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven; C; J 28-A 21; o-u-g; driver train- 
ing seminar. 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain; C; J 28-A 20; w-o-d(W)-u; speech 
and reading workshop. 

Trinity College, Hartford; C; J 21-A 27; 
d-u-g. 
University 
J 28-JU 30, A 2-S 9; 

w-d-u-g. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; J 28-A 
6; w-d-u-g. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown; C; 
JU 7-A 19; d-g. See p. 49-T. 

Yale University, New Haven; C; J 28-A 20; 
d(M)-g; education & languages courses. 


of Bridgeport, Bridgeport: C; 
J 28-S 3, A 2-20; 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark; C; J 2l- 
JU W; d-u-g. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, 
D.C.; C; J 2-JU 30; JU 6-A 13; Institutes 
on Positien of U.S. in World Affairs and 
Current Problems in Education. See p. 
31-T. 

The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C; J 28-A 7; w-d(W)-u-g. 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W; J 28-A 5; u. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C.; C; 
J 21-JU 31; d-u-g 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
Park, Washington, D. C.; C; J 20-A 29; 
d-u. 


FLORIDA 

Stetson University, DeLand; C:;: J 21-A 13; 
w-d-u-g; urban & rural resources for pub- 
lic education workshop. 

University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 14- 
A 7; d-u-g. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables; C; J 14- 
JU 24; JU 26-A 28; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Tampa, Tampa; C; J 14-A 6; 
d-u. 


GEORGIA 

Emory University, Emory University; C; J 
14-A 21; w-d-u-g. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta; M; J 14-A 13; 
d-u. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega; C; J 14- 
JU 17; JU 19-A; d-u. 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; w-d-u. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; C; J 9- 
JU 16; d-u. 


IDAHO 

Idaho State College, Pocatello; C; J 7-JU 
30; d-u. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; J 7-JU 16; JU 
19-A 13; d-u. 


ILLINOIS 

Augustana College, Rock Island; C; J 14- 
JU 23; d-u. 

Bradley University, Peoria; C; J 9-JU 15; 
JU 16-A 19; d-u-g. 

Carthage College, Carthage; C; J 6-JU 8: 
d-u. 

*Chicago Teachers College, Chicago. 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest; 
C; J 21-A 6; d-u. 

Eastern Illinois State College, 
C; J 14-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

Greenville College, Greenville; 
14; JU 15-A 12; d-u. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal; 
C; J 21-A 13; d-u-g. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; 
C; J 13-JU 23; o-d-u-g(music). 

Loyola University, Chicago; C; J 28-S 4; 
u-g 

National College of Education, Evanston; C; 
J 7-A 12; w-o-d(W)-u-g; human relations 
workshop 


Charleston; 


C; J+1-JU 


CLIP COUPON 


on p. 53-T for more summer 
study information 











Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb; C; J 21-A 13; w-d-u-g; driver 
education; outdoor education workshop. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; J 
21-JU 31; J 21-A 10; A 2-21; w-d-u-g. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; C; J 28-A 6; u-g. 

*Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

University of Chicago, Chicago; C; J 21-A 
28; o-d-u-g. 

University of Illinois, Urbana; C; J 18-A 14; 
d-u-g. 

WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, 
Macomb; C; J 7-JU 16; JU 16-A 20; w-o-d 
(W)-u-g. See p. 46-T. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton; C; J 15, 
26, JU 24; w-o-d-u-g (theological studies). 
See p. 46-T. 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; C; J 
14-JU 16; JU 19-A 20; A 23-S 2; w-o-d- 
u-g. 

Evansville College, Evansville; C; J 10-A 6; 
o-u. 

Huntington College, Huntington; C; J 16-A 
11; d-u. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; C; J 15-JU 16; JU 19-A 20; d-u-g. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington; C; 
J 1-17; J 16-A 13; A 12-28; w-o-d-u-g. See 
p. 30-T. 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis; C; 
J 14-JU 23; w-u-g. 

Purdue University; C; J 11-A 7; w-u-d-u-g; 
G.E. fellowships for secondary school 
teachers. 

Saint Joseph's College, Collegeville; 
22-JU 31; d-u. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso; C; J 14- 
A 6; d. 


Cc J 


IOWA 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; M 31- 
A 14; d-u. 

Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 14-A; 
o-d-u-g. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
C; J 10-A 18; w-o-d-u-g. 

Luther College, Decorah; C; J 7-JU 3; JU 
6-A 14; d-u. 

Morningside College, Sioux City; C; J 7-A 
13; d-u. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 18-JU 
30; u; special education courses. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City: C; J 
16-A 11; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; J 9- 
A 10; d-u. 

Upper Iowa University, 
JU 12; d(W)-u. 

Westmar College, La Mars, C; J 2-A 17; d-u. 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa; C; J 1- 
A 13; d-u. 


Fayette; C; J 7- 


KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin; 
d-u. 

Bethel College, 
JU 30; d-u. 
Friends University, Wichita; C; J 1-JU 16; 

JU 18-A 27; w-d(W)-u. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan; C; J 1-A 1; 
d-u-g. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; C; 
J 2-A 21; d(W)-u-g. 

McPherson College, McPherson; C: J 7-JU 
30; d-u. 

Municipal University, Wichita; C; J 7-A 6; 
A 9-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; W; J 9-A 5; 
d-u-g. 

Southwestern College, Winfield; C; M 31-JU 
30; A 2-20; d-u. 

Sterling College, Sterling; C; M 24-A 6; w-u. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; C; J 14- 
A 7; w-d-u-g. 

Washburn University, Topeka; C; J 9-A 4; 
d-u. 


C; J 1-A 20; 


North Newton; C; M 29- 


KENTUCKY 

Centre College, Danville; C; J 14-A 7; d-u. 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond; 
C; J 9-A 4; o-d-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Louisville; W; J 21-A 2; 
u-g. 


(Continued on page 42-T) 
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Your Choice of Two Institutes 


Sponsored by 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


During the Summer of 1954 
* 


The Tenth Annual Session of 
The Institute on the Position of 
The United States in W orld Affairs 


From June 20 through July 30 
* 


The First Annual Session of 


THE INSTITUTE ON CURRENT 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


From July 6 through August 13 
* 


In Either of These Two Institutes You 
Can Secure Six Credits for Six Weeks 
Four Credits for Four Weeks 


Write for descriptive folders to 


DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTES 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 








Plan Your Summer Now 
Travel and Earn College Credits 


MONTCLAIR EDUCATIONAL 
FIELD TRIPS FOR 1954 


July in The Caribbean 
Fly to Puerto Rico, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Jamaica, Cuba—Trop- 
ical scenery, voodoo and _ folk 
dances, handicrafts, swank hotels, 
cool trade winds. 2 er. July 9-18. 
All expense cost, $395. 


Midsummer in Mexico 

Fly to Mexico City—Visit Xochi- 
milco, Pyramids, Guadalupe Shrine, 
Bull Fight, Puebla, Fortin, Oaxaca, 
Guanajuato, Toluca, Acapulco, Tax- 
co, etc.—exciting trip, full of exotic 
life and color, majestic scenery, 
history, art, recreation, religion— 
cool days and nights in highlands. 
3 cr. July 23-August 8. All expense 
cost, $618. 


August in Dixie 
By deluxe motor coach to Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Annapolis, 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, Wil- 
liamsburg, Jamestown, Raleigh, 
Asheville, Great Smokies, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, Norris Dam, 
Natural Bridge, Gettysburg, Lancas- 
ter. 3 cr. August 17-30. All expense 
cost, $190. 

Register Now—Quotas Limited—Write to 


Edgar C. Bye, Director, Bureau of 
Field Studies 
State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Results of the 6th Annual Travel Story Awards 


Here Are the Winners! 


CHOOSING winners in the annual 
Scholastic Teacher Travel Story Awards 
is like deciding which sweet to pick in 
a French patisserie. It’s very difficult to 
reach a decision! Practical facts and 
figures have their place in travel articles 
but the story which gives the full flavor 
of a land and/or its people is by far 
the most appealing. 

The richness of Crisis at Shingu 
brought it to the top of the judges’ 
pile for the 1954 first prize of $300. 
Congratulations go to author Wallace 
G. Schwass, teacher of World Civiliza- 
tions at Lyons Township H. S. and Jr. 
College, La Grange, Illinois. 

The $150 second-prize 
Thomas Damon, Los Gatos 
Union High School teacher, 
Holiday in Denmark. 

Third prize of an S.V.E. Master 
combination Filmstrip and Slide Pro- 
jector slide changer and case, goes to 
Mrs. Della McKenzie of San Diego. 
California, for her U.S. story, The 
Smokies Have a Way With Them. 


winner is 
(Calif. ) 
for his 


Congratulations, too, to the fifteen 
honorable mention winners: 


Karl Ames, English teacher at Chris- 
topher Columbus H.S., Bronx, N. Y. C. 
(Camping, Family Style) 

Edward Bingert, Seneca Vocational 


H.S., Buffalo, N. ¥Y. (U.S. Literary Pil- 
grimage) 
Harriet 
Barrett Jr. 
(Europe) 

Jane Evans, Zephyrhills, Fla. (Euro- 
pean study tour) 

June D. Hammond, librarian, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. (European international 
summer school) 

Wilma _ Felger, 
(Egypt) 

Averil Fleming, Mark Twain School, 
San Diego, Calif. (Japan) 

Mrs. R. W. Forbes, English instruc- 
tor, Sibley (Iowa) Public School 
(Mexico) 

Marjorie Hopkins, Jr., H.S. teacher, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Iraq) 

Helen Hostetter, guidance counselor 
and journalism teacher, Whatcom Jr. 
H.S., Bellingham, Washington (Far 
East) 

Viletta Hutchinson, Kearny Sr. H.S.., 
San Diego, Calif.(Mexico—see p. 44-T) 

Robert Hybels, social studies teacher, 
Rockland, Me. (Holland) 

Sr. John Emmanuel Schuyler, Span- 
ish teacher, Catholic Central H.S., Troy, 
N. Y. (Spain) 

Rose Z. Sellers, librarian, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) College (Israel) 
Scott D. Thomson, 

(Far East) 


Dieter, Assistant principal, 
H.S., Columbus, Ohio 


Springfield, Ohio 


Portland, Ore. 





CRISIS AT SHINGU 


By WALLACE G. SCHWASS 


W* dressed in our best clothes 
that night when we visited the 
home of Papasan, an elderly Japanese 
engineer, for it was the first night 
of O-Bon. Most important of all Bud- 
dhist holidays, O-Bon is the 
time when the dead return. 
san belonged to Old Japan with 
its love for terse poetry, its pas- 
sion for manicured gardens, and _ its 
belief in white castles and_hara-kiri 
houses. Tamotsu, his son, reflected 
Young Japan which has not, as yet, 
found its way but talks with uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm of refrigerators and 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 

After Papasan served green tea and 
cookies with bean jelly centers, we 
left, turning down a yard-wide street, 
which flared out suddenly at its end, 
where we came upon an unpainted 
temple festive with lanterns. 

Inside the temple the Japanese placed 
incense sticks in sand boxes before 
Buddha and said prayers over folded 
hands. Outside, Papasan bought a 
yellow boat lantern, lit the candle, and 
told me, “Now Mamasan can see her 
way home.” 

Mamasan, who had been married to 


only 


Papa- 


Papasan for three decades, had died 
within the past year, and it was com- 
forting to Papasan to have her spirit 
back. He talked to her, complaining of 
the New Japan which no longer re- 
spected anyone, but hastened to add 
that her children were thoughtful of 
all. 

He led her spirit home, where a 
six-foot death lantern, alive with family 
crest and harebells, hung from the 
eaves. Inside the simple house a feast 


had been placed for Mamasan before 
the gilt shrine. Mamasan was tenderly 
welcomed back to her household. 


Pilgrimage to Ise 

On the following day, I was leaving 
on a tour of Kii Peninsula with Tamotsu. 
After breakfast, Papasan took me aside 
and asked if Mamasan’s spirit could go 
with us, for she had died before he 
had been able to send her to visit Ise 
Shrine on Kii Peninsula. She had 
climbed sacred Mount Fiji, but she had 
never worshipped at Ise, and he felt 
her spirit would be restless unless she 
did so. I agreed with Papasan; Mama- 
san deserved every consideration pos- 
sible in part payment for the kindnesses 
of her Jife. 

Ise Shrine is approached over wide 
gravel walks past the Sacred River, 
which never clouds even when it rains, 
and through groves of cryptomeria trees 
noisy with cicadas. Within the Inner 
Shrine the spirit of the Sun Goddess 
hovers over the Sacred Mirror, which 
can only be seen by Emperor and Chief 
Priest. We introduced Mamasan’s spirit 
to that of the Sun Goddess. 

Beyond Ise at the tip of Kii Peninsula 
is Doro Gorge, an earth gash whose 
cliffs and needle-like buttresses are 
usually framed with flame azaleas or 
vermilion maple leaves. 

“We go to Doro?” Like all Japanese, 
Tamotsu’s love of the land was wistful, 
and he wanted to see the beauty of 
Doro before it was destroyed by a 
proposed dam. 

Doro is near the coastal city of 
Shingu, but no train goes to Shingu on 
this side of the peninsula, so we had 
to take a bus over the mountains. That 
is when it started to rain. 

The driver told us, “Much rain. It 
has been raining for four days in the 
mountains.” 


The flood waters hitting Shingu are starting to climb the hills! 





In Shingu, the innkeeper volunteered, 
“River high. Maybe you can go to Doro 
tomorrow. Maybe not. If it rains in 
darkness, no.” 


The Rains Came 


It rained that night. No boats were 
going up to Doro the next day, nor 
were any busses running over the 
washed-out mountain road. A railroad 
line did arch from Shingu up the other 
side of the peninsula, but we could 
only go as far as Shirahama, as the 
roadbed had been cut beyond that city. 
How could we get Mamasan’s spirit 
home in time for the end of O-Bon so 
that she could properly return to the 
Bridge of Heaven? 

In the middle of the morning, com- 
inunications were disrupted. Then the 
water supply failed, but luckily the inn 
had its own wells. Tamotsu began to 
worry as he realized how distraught 
Papasan would be, should we be late. 

Slipping into a raincoat, I walked 
down to the riverside, where seas of 
umbrellas covered crowds of people at 
each street end. While inspecting 
lrowned portions of the city, I was told 
that at eleven that evening a crisis 
would develop when the high tide and 
‘ood waters met. Tamotsu and I could 
care for ourselves, but what to do about 
Mamasan’s spirit? 

In the afternoon, a messenger came 
running to the inn. 

“American here? Yes? Coast Guard 
come. Shirahama. Rescue school chil- 
dren. American, too.” 

A third class train, assembled hur- 
riedly by the officials, took us from 
Shingu to Shirahama. After a night in 
a dark inn, there was a wild taxi ride 
to a deep bay. Hours later we were 
transferred in a renewed cloudburst 
from a tiny fishing sloop to the sleek 
Japanese Coast Guard vessel. Half a 
day later, three hundred and _ fifty 
seasick school children, one American 
and a spirit disembarked at Wakayama! 


Mamasan Returns 


Papasan was waiting, as this was the 
last day for Mamasan’s spirit to remain 
at home. That evening a bonfire in 
front of the house guided Mamasan’s 
spirit back to the Bridge of Heaven. 
Later, a tiny straw prayer boat with 
smoking incense in its bow, a lantern 
hung from its stern, and flowers in 
between, was released on the river. As 
it drifted away, it was caught by the 
current, where it joined other tiny 
rafts and soon was gone, gripped in a 
chute of water. 

Papasan was happy for Mamasan’s 
spirit. He bowed deeply to me, and I 
more deeply to him. And then we 
walked quietly home as fireworks ex- 
ploded in the sky, ending the O-Bon 
Festival. 
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PLAY AMID SCENIC SPLENDOUR ON CHALLENGING COURSES FROM COAST TO COLOURFUL COAST 


Here is the holidayland where vou can have a “foreign”, 
different vacation ... without elaborate preparation... 
whatever your budget of dollars and days. Canada’s just 
over the nearby border and its playgrounds are refreshing- 
ly new, richly varied. Pack, come and pick your brand 
of setting for grand summer fun. See your travel or 
transportation agent soon: send the coupon now. 


01-2-02-54-\92 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
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attractions in all parts of Canada be 
Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel 
subjects are available in the U.S.A. ........U 
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At the Univ. of Coimbra, Evrope’s second oldest, you can enjoy summer 


Summer in Coimbra 
Study plus fun in Portugal 


HILE the song hit April in Portu- 

gal is familiar to many Americans, 
the country itself is httle known. 
Strangely enough, the music is a fado 
(Portuguese folk tune) of Coimbra, 
originally written and sung by students 
of the University and expressive of the 
romantic atmosphere that pervades the 
whole country. 

The University of Coimbra, second 
oldest in Europe, is situated in Coimbra 
on the Mondego River, once the capital 
of Portugal. While the University dates 
from the time of the Romans, practi- 
cally every Portuguese writer from 1537 
on spent his student days on the banks 
of the Mondego. 

The city is hilly and from the summit 
of the University tower and the roof of 
the library, one can have a magnificent 
entire Mondego valley. 
river 


view of the 
During the winter season, the 
teems with square sail boats, but in the 
summer it becomes so shallow that low 
sandbanks are uncovered in midstream. 
There women their linen, men 
with oxcarts dig out the tawny sands, 
and children scamper in the water. At 
any season, the University offers a view 
of unbelievably lovely country, as well 
as the fascinating sight of houses built 
all over the hillside reached by narrow, 
winding, picturesque streets. 

Like the river, the traditions of the 
University vary for the summer season. 
In the winter, freshmen are not allowed 
on the streets after six o'clock. Students 
wear black frock coats and flowing 
gowns and carry briefcases with colored 
ribbons according to their majors: red, 
for law; gold, medicine; dark blue, let- 
ters; violet, pharmacy; light blue and 
white, for science and engineering. 
Many of them live in hostels known as 
republicas where a different student 
serves as major domo for a month and 
is responsible for all supplies. 

But like the river again, the summer 


wash 


session has a different charm. It is pre- 
sided over by a secretary, a compara- 
tively young man, who is exceptionally 
capable. His is the difficult task of inter- 
viewing students from all countries. Last 
summer there were representatives from 
Italy, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Estonia, Germany, Sweden, 
and America. While there were large 
delegations from France and England— 
modern language majors—an instructor 
from Annapolis, my husband, and | 
were the only people from the United 
States. As a result, courses in Portu- 
guese literature and history which were 
to be offered in English were dropped. 
I had the appalling experience in taking 
them in Portuguese. Should registration 
for courses in English be sufficient, the 
University will meet the demands. 


Low-Cost Tuition 


The tuition fee tor the summer ses- 
sion, $11, includes tuition for all courses 
as well as the excursions planned by the 
University. Every week end the Uni- 
versity scheduled a motor trip to places 
of unusual Nazare, Bussaco, 
Aveiro, Alcobaco, and Batalha 
among the highlights, but, an added joy. 
University professors, well acquainted 
with the history and background of the 
places, accompanied the students. 

The courses included elementary and 
advanced work in the Portuguese lan- 
guage, ethnology, geography, history, 
art, literature, and music. The Portu- 
guese language is difficult to master as 
it has little in common with other ro- 
mance languages. Some preliminary 
work should be done in the language, 
before registering for even elementary 
work. A class that helped me in the sum- 
mer session was in Portuguese I, from 
Dr. Whitcomb, an Englishman. It cov- 
ered not only conversational Portuguese, 
but also unraveled difficulties encoun- 
tered in other courses. Another excep- 
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Casa de Portugal 


courses with weekend motor trips. 


By KATHARINE M. SAUNDERS 


John Marshall H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


tionally fine course was one in phonetics 
given by Dr. Lacerda who is brilliant in 
his field. 

The classes were all informal. No text- 
books were required, and assignments 
were few. One innovation was rather 
amusing: there were no clocks in the 
classrooms. Men were hired to take at- 
tendance for the professors at the be- 
ginning of class. They also passed out 
any needed materials and left. Five 
minutes before the close of the period, 
they returned to tell the professor the 
time was up. While these jobs were 
poorly paid, the Portuguese who 
vearned for an affiliation with the Uni- 
versity eagerly sought them. 

Social life in Coimbra is dependent 
upon the individual. There are many 
evening parties, lectures, even a fado 
serenade, to be enjoved in the Univer- 
sity’s schedule. But the real delight rests 
in the plans one has with the many 
friends he makes. 

There is one good hotel in Coimbra— 
centrally located, and overlooking the 
river. The University, however, has an 
excellent list of homes for students de- 
siring them. We finally went to live in 
the home of a widow who had an attrac- 
tive house near the University. It was a 
fascinating experience as we tasted the 
full flavor of Portuguese living. We also 
met many interesting people and appre- 
ciated different attitudes and types of 
amusement. The little Portuguese maid 
assigned to us, Olivia, won our hearts. 
She was of the “povo,” a class distinc- 
tion that still prevails. Her wages were 
three dollars a month. 

In Coimbra, it never rained. The air 
was warm—the skies sunny and blue 
and the climate invigorating. Now when 
I hear April in Portugal, I remember so 
well the joy of summer in Coimbra. 





Summer Schools Abroad 
CANADA 


ALBERTA 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Exten- 
sion Department, University of Alberta, 
Banff, Alberta; J 21-A 14; all arts. See 
p. 52-T. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton; JU 5-A 
13; arts, sciences, education; C; u-g. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
JU 5-A 20; education, physical ed.; fine 
arts; d-u-g. 


MANITOBA 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; JU 2- 
A 14; arts, science, fine arts; ed. courses- 
g; C; d-u; Ukrainian Summer School 
(non-credit courses in L and C). 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Maritime Summer School, Mt. Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville; JU 5-A 14; education, 
music, fine and applied arts; d-u. 

University of New Brunswick, Frederick- 
ton; JU 5-A 14; u-liberal arts; post- 
graGd.-English, history, education; special 
art school. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

ACADIA UNIVERSITY, Wolfville; liberal 
arts courses on Canada; u-g; workshop in 
high school methods. See p. 53-T 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; JU 5-A 13; 
liberal arts. 

UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA, Ottawa; JU 2- 
A 7; arts, science, library science, phi- 
losophy, psychology-education. Slav stud- 
ies, conversational French; u-g. See p. 
52-T. 

University of Western Ontario, London; JU 
5-A 14; u-liberal arts. 


QUEBEC 

Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, Univer- 
sity of Montreal, Montreal; JU 5-A 14; 
psychology and education courses for 
teachers (in French). 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, Quebec; J 28-A 7; 
u-g; languages and philosophy; methods 
of teaching French by E. B. de Sauze. 
See p. 53-T. 

McGill University, Montreal; J 29-A 10; 
French L; civilization, fine arts; 1 yr. of 
college French, recommendation from in- 
structor; compulsory use of French dur- 
ing session; C; d-u-g. 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Montreal; 
J 28-A 12; French L and lit.; all courses 
in French except Dept. of English studies; 
u-g. See p. 52-T. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; JU 
5-A 14; arts and sciences, education; spe- 
cial practical art course at Emma Lake. 


LATIN AMERICA 


CHILE 

University of Chile, Santiago de Chile, 
Casilla 10-D; Jan. 3-Feb. 7; JU 8-30; C: 
w-u; two scholarships offered for U. S. 
students. 


(Continued on page 36-T) 





Key to Summer Schools Abroad 
Dates: J-June; JU-July; A-August; 
S-September “L’-courses in lan- $ 
guage of country; “C’’-courses in 
culture of country. 














No vacation ever before like this, 
for South Affica’s challenge is the 
unusual, the.delightfully unexpected. 
Contrast the roar of a lion (spine-tingling @yen in the snug secu- 
rity of your game reserve cottage) with the thunder of a gigantic 
waterfall seen spray-close in all itsimajesty . . . with the rhythm 
of a smart dance orchestra in @ modern cosmopolitan city. 
Chances are you've never had a diamond mine in your itinerary 
...or the improbable fantasy of an ostrich farm. So much to en- 
joy when you spend your sabbatical 
leave in South Africa! 
Write to SATOWR for informotion and literature, and 


ask your Travel Agent to help you plan your trip. 
SATOUR 


Sits A cas Tou 


CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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mravel at d study » 


A wonderful way to earn full college credit and enjoy 
a thrilling trip through Europe or around the world! 


Roam abroad in leisurely fashion seeing all the famous sights 
and cities...study at an accredited university from 2 to 6 
weeks in an educational center such as London, Paris, Rome. 
You can do both in one glorious trip on a university-spon- 
sored tour via TWA— world leader in educational air travel. 
Thousands of students and teachers have taken these trips in 
the past five years, enjoying a fun-filled jaunt while earning 
full college credit. You can take a tour dealing with a special 
field such as music, art, languages ... attend the World Edu- 
cational Conference in Geneva...arrange a visit to the Orient. 

The cost in time and money is surprisingly small. You'll 
speed to Europe overnight via TWA. And thrifty TWA Sky 
Tourist fares stretch your budget. Mail the coupon today! 


Fly the finest... nyviWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 








John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director TWA Air World Tours ST-MA 
1 am interested in: 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
University credits O Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours being offered 
4 in 1954. 
Resident study ata 
foreign university 0 Name Position 





Special countries Address 
or areas (] City. Zone 


(Specify) State Phone No. 


























Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


14th SESSION 
July 19 to August 27, 1954 


Mail registration June 10 to July 10 
Personal registration July 12 to July 17 


COURSES OF SPECIAL tt oS ad TO 
NORTH AMERICAN TEA ERS AND 
STUDENTS: Elem., Cesantiads and Adv 
Spanish, Spanish Conversation, Spanish 
Composition, Pronunciation, Advanced Span- 
ish Grammar, Methods of Teaching Spanish, 
Comm. Spanish. Spanish Lit., Hispanic Amer. 
Literature, Latin Amer. History, Social, Po- 
litical and Economic Science, Ethnography, 
Arts, Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music 
Other SPECIAL COURSES 


FEES: 
Full matriculation . $40.00 
Partial matriculation . 10.00 
Obligatory fees . . . $ 6.00 
Late registration fee 

(July 19 through July 21). . . 3.00 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: Ex- 
cursions to places of historic, scenic or 
economic interest. Social activities have 
been planned. Concerts, theatrical perform- 
ances, field days and the use of a private 
club at the beach. A series of lectures given 
by distinguished Cuban and foreign scholars. 


MASTER'S DEGREE: Complete information 
furnished upon request. 

Loran ans Veterans enrolling under the 
G Eat ot Rights, must present a SUPPLE- 
MeN AL CERTIF FICATE OF ELIGIBILITY 

ND ENTITL 

ROOMS AND BOARD: The Summer Schoo! 
will furnish a list of approved dwellings 
offering special prices to students 


Address requests for information to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana Havana, Cuba 














European Tours 


PLANNED FOR 
CULTURAL VALUES 


North of Europe including the 
best in Scandinavia; England, 
Scotland & Wales by motor; 
Drama Tour including perform- 
ances at Salzburg & Edinburgh 
Festivals; European Art Tour; 
Social Studies Tour; Church Mu- 
sic & Art Tour; Foreign School 
of Painting April 14 to June 12; 
many general Spring and Sum- 
mer programs. 


Undergraduate and graduate uni- 
versity credits are available. 


Tours are planned for discrimi- 
nating persons of various ages 
who wish to combine the joys of 
foreign travel at its best with the 
lasting benefits received through 
experienced and scholarly lead- 
ership. Prices range from $998 to 
$1789. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SEMINAR 
June 24 to August 23 


Send for descriptive folders. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE FOURS | 


Established 1919 
419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 











(Continued from page 35-T) 


CUBA 

Havana Business University; 
English and Spanish L and lit; 
courses. 

UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana; Span- 
ish L and C: JU 19-A 24; methods of 
teaching Spanish; Cuban folk music, other 
special courses. See p. 36- 


J 28-A 20; 
business 


GUATEMALA 

SAN CARLOS UNIVERSITY, Apartado 179, 
Guatemala; JU 5-A 13; Mayan art, arche- 
ology, anthropology (in English) with field 
trips, Spanish L and C. See p. 52-T 


MEXICO 

Escuela Interamericana de Veraro (In- 
teramerican Summer School), Saltillo, 
Mexico. Apply Donald S. Custer, Box 413, 
Salida, Colorado. 

GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, Gua- 
dalajara; J 27-A 7; sponsored by Univ. of 
Guadalajara, with Stanford Univ. faculty; 
art, folklore, history, L and lit. Apply 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
Univ., California. See p. 36-T. 

INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Miguel de Al- 
lende, Guanajuato; JU 15-S 15; figure 
painting, mural, landscape, sculpture, 
woodcarving, ceramics, anatomy, weaving, 
silverwork, lithography, textiles, photog- 
raphy, field trips to art and crafts cen- 
ters. Spanish, history of art, history of 
Mexico; C; d-g. See p. 50-T. 

INSTITUTO TECHNOLOGICO DE MON- 
TERREY, Escuela de Verano, Monterrey, 
N. L.; JU 14-A 24. High school grads or 
students enrolled in college. Special grad 
courses for teachers for M. A. degrees. 
See p. 36-T. 

INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF SPAN- 
ISH,, Saltillo; Spanish conversation, oral 
reading, lit., art, dancing, songs, sociology, 
education. Apply Mary Wise, Box 141, 
Zion, Ill. See p. 52-T. 

Mexico City College, Chiapas 136, Mexico 
7, D.F.; J 14-A 23; Spanish L, liberal arts, 
3 five-week workshops in Latin Ameri- 
can culture; J 14-JU 17; JU 19-A 21; A 
23-25; 6 semester hrs. per session. Work- 
shops for teachers—J 12-JU 17; JU 19-A 
21 


National University of Mexico, San Cosme 
71, Mexico, D.F.; J 21-A 6; Spanish L and 
lit., language, art. 


PERU 

University of San Marcos, Lima; Spanish, 
Latin, American lit., Peruvian culture. In 
Spanish with English resumes. 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 
For further details and registration for 

the following six schools write Austrian 

Information Dept., 31 E. 69th St., New York 

21. 

1. Salzburg Mozarteum Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art, Salzburg; JU 21-A 31; 
conducting courses, opera, drama, ballet 
and modern dancing, instrumental music. 

. Vienna International Univ. Courses, Vi- 
enna; JU 15-S 30; German L, history, 
political science, psychology, art, music, 
field trips. 

. Austrian International School, Anderl 
Rogge Institute, Graz; J 1-O 31; German 
L and lit. (in German) 

. International Univ. Extension Courses, 
People’s College, Linz; JU 5-A 30; “Pres- 
ent Day Problems” (in German and Eng- 
lish); field trips. 

. Summer School Courses in Economics, 
Bad Ischl, Upper Austria; A 24-S 1. 

. Salzburg Catholic University — Catholic 
Summer School Courses, Salzburg; A 8- 
29; “St. Augustine” theme of '54 pro- 
gram; field trips. 

International Summer Courses in German 
Linguistics & Philology, Salzburg; JU 5- 
A 14; field trips. Apply Austrian State 
Tourist Dept., 48 E. 48th St.. N. Y. C 

Summer School of the University of Inns- 
bruck, at Mayrhofen, Zillertal, Tyrol; J 20- 
S 11 (four courses). Apply Laborde Trav- 


a 





Brownell Tours to 


EUROPE 


ENJOYMENT 

You go with a small, congenial group. 
An experienced tour escort takes care 
of everything. Ample time for knock- 
ing about on your own. 


EDUCATION 


You see places of historic importance, 
treasures of art, customs of old world 
civilization, the gaiety of cities, the 
quaint countryside. 


ECONOMY 


The moderate cost includes every cal- 
culable travel expense: transportation, 
hotels, ALL meals (3 every day), 
sightseeing, entrance fees, taxes, tips. 
(Sidewaik cafes and nightclubs not 
included—you set your own level.) 


$989 to $1227 


6 sailing dates let you choose your 
best time—but better pick soon. These 
small groups form up fast. June 4, 11, 
29, July 2, 15, 30. 


See Your Travel Agent 
U Write for Folder ST 


Brown Marx Bidg. 
Ss Birmingham 3, Ala. 
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University of Geneva 
SWITZERLAND 
Summer courses in French Language 1954 


4 terms of 3 weeks from: 

JULY 12 TO OCTOBER 2 
Special courses for Teachers of French 
FROM JULY 12 TO AUGUST 7 
Seminar on International Institutions 
JULY 12 TO AUGUST 7 
Excursions — Entertainments 
For programmes and information please 
apply to: 

Cours de Vacances, University, 
Geneva, Switzerland 











Summer School in Mexico 


MONTERREY vac 


Member of the S$ i 
of Colleges and a. Schools 


July 14 to August 24, 1954 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
Spanish Language Teaching Methods, Phonetics, 
Spanish and Latin American Literature, Geography, 
Geopolitics and Sociology, History and Archeology, 
Government and Law, Vhilosophy, Education, Archi- 
tecture and Planning, College English, College 
Algebra, Mexican Folklore and Arts and Crafts, 
Instruction at undergraduate and graduate levels. 





For full information: 
Escuela de Verano 
Instituto Tecnolégico ae Mty. 
Monterrey, N.L., México. 

















Guadalajara Summer School 


a accredited bilin ~ wt summer school sponsored 

the Universida eG ara 
oe members of the Stanford University ped 
will be offered in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 27- 
August 7, 1954 Offerings include art, creative 
writing, folklore, geography, history, janquage 
and literature — covers six-weeks 
tuition, board and room. ite 


PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 
Box K, Stanford University, California 








el Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
19. See p. 54-T. 

Summer School of the Austrian College So- 
ciety, Alpbach; A 17-S 6; L courses, sem- 
inars, concerts. Apply Laborde Travel 
Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 
See p. 54-T. 

University of Vienna, Schloss Traunsee; 
JU 26-S 5: law and government, liberal 
arts, German L and lit. Courses given in 
English; field trips. Apply Institute of in- 
ternational Education, 1 E. 67th St., 
_ s. & 


BELGIUM 

University of Brussels, Brussels; JU 23-A 
20; French L and lit. 

University of Ghent; Ghent; one week in 
August. Courses in sciences, conducted 
in Dutch. 

University of Louvain; second week in S; 
Old and New Testament for advanced 
Bible students; in French. Apply Prof. J. 
Coppens, 3 Place de |'Universite, Louvain. 


DENMARK 

Holiday Courses for Foreign Students, Co- 
penhagen; Five six-day courses beginning 
JU 26, A 2, 9, 16, 23; one four-week 
course A 2-27. Apply Danish Students 
Information Bureau, Studiestraede 6, 
Copenhagen. 


FRANCE 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 101, Blv. Raspail, 
Paris 6e; grammar, vocabulary, conversa- 
tion, phonetics, lectures. See p. 52-T. 

Cercle Culturel de Royaumont, Asnieres- 
sur-Oise; April 1-Dec.; international con- 
ferences on art, science and lit.; scholar- 
Ships available; French necessary. 

Fontainebleau Fine Arts and Music Schools; 
JU 1-S 1. Apply Sec., Fontainebleau 
Schools, 122 E. 58th St., N. Y. C. 22. 

Institut de Pantheon, 31 Rue de Somme- 
rard, Paris 5e; JU 5-S 22; one or two 
month sessions; practical French for for- 
eigners. 

International College of Cannes, Cannes; 
JU 15-A 11; A 12-S 8; French L and lit. 

University of Bordeaux, Bordeaux (held at 
Pau); J 19-A 29; French lit. and civiliza- 
tion of 19th & 20th centuries; special 
course in economic and social problems; 
advanced course for French teachers. 





. 
Key to Summer Schools Abroad 
> Dates: J-June; JU-July; A-August; 
S-September “L”-courses in lan- 
guage of country; “C”’’-courses in 
culture of country. 
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University of Caen, Caen; JU 19-A 14; arts 
and law. 

University of Dijon, Dijon; JU 19-S 12. 

University of Grenoble, Grenoble; JU 1-S 
30 


University of Paris, the Sorbonne, Paris; 
JU 5-A 7; L, lit., history. Apply Sorbonne 
American Institute, Box 1405, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

University of Poitiers, Institut d’ Etudes 
Francaises de Touraine, held at Tours; JU 
2-S 30. Apply 1 Rue de la Grandiere, 
Tours (Indre-et-Loire). 

Richelieu Institute, Box 1405, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., receives applications for the fol- 
lowing: Summer School of Fashion De- 
signing, Paris; JU 5-A 7 and Summer 
School of Domestic Arts (cuisine), Cor- 
don Blue, Paris; JU 5-A 7. 


GERMANY 

Bonn University, Bonn; JU 17-A 22. 

Erlangen University; Erlangen; M4-JU 31; 
(in German) 

Freiburg University, Breisgau; 3 weeks in 
August; L and C. 

Heidelberg University, Heidelberg; A 1-29; 
German L and lit., special course for 
teachers of German. 


(Continued on page 38-T) 








PLAN A WONDERFU 
LOW COST VACATION NOW 


with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete tours to 


CALIFORNIA 


7-day Tour 
(From Chicago) 


7-day Waikiki 
Holiday (from 
Chicago) only 


UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation. Both Ist Class and Air Tourist 
flights available. 


United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 


Combine Business 
and Pleasure 


by enrolling for summer study 
University of Hawaii offers 
low tuition, fully accredited 
graduate courses. Write: 
Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


AIR LINES 


Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 
Contact your nearest United office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES @ 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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Workshops and Institutes 


F the enticement of travel, the sum- 

mer job, or just relaxing prevent 
your knocking on summer school doors, 
don’t overlook the possibilities of the 
short summer course — the workshop, 
clinic, institute, conference, or seminar. 

Under these varied titles you will 
find a range of topics scheduled for 
summer °54—evervthing from ceramics 
to community activities. To name a 
few: dramatics, conservation, library 
techniques, guidance, family life, audio- 
visual aids, curriculum, outdoor edu- 
cation, state life and culture, educa- 
tional TV, and vocational agriculture. 

U. S. colleges and universities offer- 
ing short-course sessions are keyed in 
the “U. S. Summer Schools” listing 
with the symbol “w.” Summer school 
advertisers in this issue also offer more 
suggestions. 

Following are samples of the out- 
standing sessions on tap: 

At the Pasadena Playhouse TV In- 
stitute and Workshop you'll learn how 
to write, produce and/or direct a TV 
show; June 21-July 31; credit; $100 
tor institute, $150 for workshop. Write 
Mrs. Margaret Brvant, Pasadena Play- 
house College of Theatre Arts, 39 E. 
El Molino St., Pasadena, Calif. 


The three-week summer session of 
the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development begins June 20 
(through July 10) at Gould Academy, 
Bethel. Maine. Write NTLGD, 1201 
16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
for details. 

Traveling Workshop of the Texas 
State College for Women will run from 
June 7 through July 6 this year; credit; 
$265 covers room, transportation, and 
tuition. Write Wayne Taylor, Denton 
(Texas) H. S. for full details. 

National Airlines is featuring a 
“package workshop” program in Coral 
Gables, Florida, in cooperation with 
the University of Miami. Curriculum 
Planning for Better Schools is the work- 
shop theme, July 5-August 13. Fon 
$222 (plus round trip air fares), you 
receive tuition, room and board, and 
recreational facilities for the full six 
weeks. Write either Univ. of Miami or 
National Airlines for full details. 

Fourth annual United Nations Insti- 
tute and Workshop, Montclair (N. J.) 
State Teachers College begins July 12 
(through 24); credit. All aspects of 
the U. N. will be covered by leading 
U. N. staff members, U. S. Mission 
to the U. N., and State Department 


officials. Field trips to U. N. head- 
quarters planned. Write Walter E. 
Kops, director, U. N. Institute, at the 
college. 

American University, Washington, 
D. C., offers the 10th annual Institute 
on the Position of the U. S. in World 
Affairs; June 20-July 30; credit; also 
includes field trip to U. N. headquarters 
in New York City. 

More than 20 special workshops high- 
lighting child and adolescent growth 
and development, curriculum — and 
teaching, and human relations are 
planned at the University of Denver's 
University Summer Workshop (June 
21-July 21). 

A Symposium in Personality will ex- 
tend six weeks, beginning June 8, at 
the University of Houston, Texas. 
Workshops in Counseling and Guidance 
and Leadership open July 20 through 
August 28. 

Conference on the Language Arts in 
the Education of Children and Youth, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; July 5-9; credit. De- 
signed for elementary, secondary, or 
college teachers. Attention will be fo- 
cused on the teaching of reading. 
writing, speaking, and listening, with 
a view to improvement of practice in 
local situations. Write Dr. Francis 
Shoemaker at the college. 





(Continued from page 37-T) 


Kiel 
tion course “Deutsche Sprache und Kul- 


Kiel University, International vaca- 
tur” JU 6-31. Apply 
Ferienkursburo der 
Neue Universitat. 

University of Munich, Munich; JU 9-A 18; 
German L and lit. (Holiday courses in 
German, A2-22.) 

Philipps-Universitat, Marburg-Lahn; A 15- 
S 6. L and C; lectures, seminars, study 
tours; special course in German for U. S 
teachers—"‘Germany and Europe in past 
and present times.” 

Eberhard-Karls-University, Tubingen; A 3- 
30; L & C. Apply Akademisches Auslands- 
amt d. Universitat Tubingen; before June 
Ist 


before June 1 to 
Universitat, Kiel, 


GREAT BRITAIN 

British Council, 65 Davies St., London W. 1; 
variety of short courses 

British Film Institute, 164 Shaftesbury Ave.., 
London, W.C. 2. Lectures by British film 
makers on production and cinema his- 
tory; held at Glasgow and Edinburg (co- 
inciding with Edinburg Festival), Scot- 
land. 

Central Council for Health Education, Tav- 
istock House, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.c. 1. Residential summer school on 
‘Program and Practice in Health Educa- 
tion” for teachers, health and welfare 
workers, held at Reichel Hall, Bangor, 
North Wales; A 17-27 

City of London College, Moorgate, London, 
E.C. 2; JU 19-A 13; English and compara- 
tive law 

Rural Music Schools Assn., Little Benslow 
Hills, Hitchin, Herts; special course for 
string teachers; A 5-13; held at Roehamp- 
ton, London, S.W. 15. 

Summer School of Music, 29A Holland Vil- 
las Rd., London W. 14; JU 1-A 27; courses 
in instrumental music, singing, compo- 
sition, combined with festival concerts; 
held at Dartington Holl, Devon. 


University of Manchester, Manchester; JU 
10-31; liberal arts and sciences; held at 
Univ. College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Apply Extra-Mural Dept., Univ. of Man- 
chester 13. 

Apply to Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 E. 67th St., N. Y. C., for details 
and applications to the following universi- 
ties: 

University of Birmingham (held at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon); JU 3-A 14; “Shake- 
speare and Elizabethan Drama.” 

University of London; JU 12-A 20; “Art, 
Literature, and Music in England in the 
17th and 18th Centuries.” 

University of Oxford; JU 2-A 13; Politics 
and Literature in the 20th Century.” 
University of Edinburg; J 28-A 7; “The De- 
velopment of Modern Western Civiliza- 

tion.” 


IRELAND 

Dublin University International Summer 
School, Trinity College, Dublin; JU 7-21; 
“The Arts in Modern Ireland.” 


ITALY 

Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia; 
April 1-Dec. 23; three-month courses; 
Italian at all levels. 

University of Florence, Florence; JU 15-A 
31; lit., art, culture; special courses for 
U. S. teachers. 


NETHERLANDS 

Hague Academy of International Law, 
Peace Palace, The Hague; JU 19-A 14; 
knowledge of international law required. 
Apply Press Counselor, Netherlands Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C. 

Interuniversity Summer School, Univ. of 
Utrecht, Utrecht; J 12-JU 31; “Trends in 
Modern Civilization’; all lectures in Eng- 
lish. Apply Cultural Counselor, Nether- 
lands Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Netherland Institute for Art History, The 
Hague; JU 27-A 16; “Dutch Art of 17th 


Century.” Apply 
Washington, D. C 


Netherlands Embassy, 


NORWAY 

University of Oslo Summer 
American Students (and 
English-Speaking Teachers); JU 3-A 14; 
Norwegian culture; seminars; scholar- 
ships available. Apply St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn 


School for 
Institute for 


PORTUGAL 

University of Coimbra, Coimbra; JU 12-A 
21; +L; special Portuguese language 
courses for U. S. teachers 


SPAIN 

University of Barcelona; March 21-April 11; 
JU 1-A 25; three 3-week courses at 
Balearic Islands and Barcelona 


SWEDEN 

International Center, Marston Hill, Mullsjo; 
A 8-21; sociological seminar. Apply Prof. 
Martin Allwood, Mullsjo, Sweden. 

Jakobsberg’s People’s College, near Stock- 
holm; A 9-25; ‘“‘“Modern Sweden”; con- 
ducted in English. Apply Swedish Insti- 
tute for Cultural Relations, Kungsgatan 
42, Stockholm 3. 


SWITZERLAND 

Rosenerg 
French, 
12-S 11. 

UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA, Geneva; JU 
12-O 2; French L; two special courses, 
JU 12-A 7 for teachers of French; sem- 
inar on international institutions. See p. 
36-T. 

University of Lausanne; 
independent courses, 3 
French L. 

University of Neuchatel; JU 
French L and lit 


College, St. 
English, Italian 


Gall; German, 
languages; JU 


JU 2-O 2; 
weeks 


four 
each. 


12-A_ 14; 





Canadian National makes 


RECORD PURCHASE 
of new passenger equipment! 


This record purchase marks the beginning of a new era in Canadian 
train travel. These modern new passenger cars offer a complete choice of 
accommodations ... are designed to provide the utmost in comfort, in con- 
venience, in beauty. Every day more and more of these cars are joining 
Canadian National's fleet of famous “name” trains traveling 
the length and breadth of Canado. By midsummer, they 
will all be in service, helping to make your they, | 


Canadian National vacation more << 


A oo 
wonderful than ever. eee gra, 
; ih ~ 


a 9 sites 
> NATIONAL | 
Ask about Canada’s Top Maple Leaf Vacations or let NATIONAL 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS experts package a RAILWAYS 
tour for you to include side trips and stopovers. ) 


Canadian National offices in principal U.S. cities. 
: Canada, a — 360 McGill St., Montreal. TRE QALY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 18 
r see your Travel Agent. PROVINCES OF CANADA 
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“ MORE 


for your vacation dollar 
to and through 


EUROPE 


Ge *. - 
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“" EXTRA CITIES 


AT NO ADDITIONAL FARE. 


How to visit 12 or more European 
cities for the round trip fare to 
only one. See London, Paris, Co- 
penhagen and eight other cities on 
a trip to Geneva, for example, for 
just the Switzerland fare. No fixed 
tours; visit any or all of the extra 
cities just as you wish. 


PENNY WISE 


TRIPS TO 11 COUNTRIES 


Six tours, for two or three-week | 
vacations. Fly S-A-S overnight to | 
Scotland . . . travel by steamer, | 
coach or train through Europe. 
Round trip by air, hotels and meals, 
local travel and sightseeing all in- 
cluded in one low-cost ticket. Your 
choice of Europe from Norway to 
/ Naples . . . for practically pennies. 








See your travel agent now or 


SERVES MORE CITIES 

IN EUROPE THAN ANY | 

TRANSATLANTIC LINI | 

r SCANDINAVIAN AIRUIMES SUSTEM i } 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. | 
Please send me literature on Extra-City trips t 

{ and Pennywise tours: Dept. ST-13 ry 





{ Name t 





Address ‘ 


City State 
Leamwanwnenaaeee d 





| liamsburg plans to build a 
| dormitory to 
| low cost. Ready in 1955. 


Trave 


NCET Meeting 


Plan your school trip visits to Mount 


| Vernon and Colonial Williamsburg at 


some time other than the busy spring 


season. By so doing your group can re- 


ceive better special services for school 


groups, two officers of these national 


monuments told the National Council 


| for Educational Travel meeting in At- 
| lantic City. 


“Tell us in advance when you are 
coming,” said Mt. Vernon Superin- 
tendant Charles Wall. 

“Tell us too,” added Edward P. 
Alexander, vice-president, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. “We can give your groups 
a half-hour orientation program that 
will make their visit mean much more.” 

Dr. Alexander announced that Wil- 
200-bed 
house school groups at 

“See America first,” advised Josephine 
McVeigh, Orangeburg, N. Y., teacher 


| just back from a round-the-world tour. 


“You are an ambassador when you go 
abroad, so learn about your own coun- 


| try before you go. 


“Pictures that you make yourself will 


| add the personal touch to those you 
| buy,” said Audio Visual Director Alfred 


Riani of Marlboro, Mass. He demon- 
strated with color slides from a Mexico 
study tour how to bring back invalu- 
able material to enrich the curriculum. 

Two other educators — Frank C. 
Thomas, supt. Barrington, IIl., and 
Daisy Dorsey, regional Greyhound Bus 
Company representative—stressed care- 
ful, long range pre-planning of student 
tours. “Our post-graduate 1,400-mile 


| circle trip for seniors is their stepping 


stone to adult responsibilities,” declared 


Mr. Thomas. 


Going Down 

Effective April Ist (and this is no 
joke!) you can travel round-the-world 
at tourist air fares. New tab, via Pan 
American Airways, will be $1,300 for 
round-the-globe ticket with stop-over 
privileges, as compared to first class 
$1,700 fare. 


Going Up 

Increased air fares, both tourist and 
first class between U. S. and Europe, 
are also scheduled for April Ist. Pro- 
posed by International Air Transport 
Association because of “airlines’ rising 
expenses,” fares from New York to 
London will jump from $395 to $400 
one way, first class; $275 to $290 one 
Way, tourist. 


TIPS 


New Service 

Mexico City in eight hours is Air 
France’s swift new, non-stop service 
from New York. Tourist fare one way, 
$99. 
State Festivals 

Mississippi — March 1-31, Natchez 
Pilgrimage (more than 30 homes open 
to public, pageants, etc.); March 2, 
Biloxi Mardi Gras; March 26-28, 
Columbus Pilgrimage (14 homes open). 

California — March-April, Blossom- 
time Tours, Santa Clara County (bus 
and air tours arranged. Write San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce, San Jose 14, 
Calif., for more details.) 


Summer Job Hunting? 


Looking for a summer free from ex- 
pense, plus salary? The Girl Scouts can 
use qualified women teachers at Scout 
camps as counselors, directors, pro- 
gram consultants or business managers. 
Contact your local Girl Scout Council 
office or write Fanchon Hamilton, Per- 
sonnel Dept., Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 
155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 17. 


New England History 
Late news from the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs tells of their new 
Field Course of the History of the 
Northeast, 1620-1840. Set for June 28- 
July 30, this credit course will cost 
$165, inclusive. Two weeks of class 
work at Storrs will preface three weeks 
of field trips to such historic sites as 
Mystic Seaport, Old Sturbridge, Plym- 
outh, Boston, Salem, Lexington, Con- 
cord, Portsmouth, Peterborough, Old 
Deerfield, Old Bennington, Woodstock, 
Lake Champlain, Ft. Ticonderoga, Lake 
George, and Albany. Write A. E. Van 
Dusen, Historic Dept., at the college. 
—Mancaret E. McDoNALp 





Cooperation Needed! 

Tour advertisers .in Scholastic 
Teacher have brought to our at- 
tention a situation on which we 
need your cooperation. 

Floods of requests for tour 
folders, maps, ete., are reaching 
these advertisers from classes or 
teachers planning imaginary trips. 
Tour operators are not equipped 
to service this type of inquiry. 
Printing, postage, and personnel 
costs involved are so high, it is 
impractical and unfair to ask these 
companies for travel material for 
this use. 

Bona fide travelers seeking in- 
formation on tours will, of course, 
be promptly serviced. 














Help for the Gifted 
(Continued from page 13-T) 
tumes of the Elizabethan period, or 
on entertainment in Shakespeare’s time. 
Or he can write a modern version of 

one or more scenes from the plays. 


Through teachers and up-to-date | 


textbooks, the gifted learn about the 
thinking process and especially about 
how to think straight. They learn to ob- 
serve carefully, to collect evidence, to 
weigh that evidence, to recognize falla- 
cies, and to draw conclusions. — 

If gifted children are made responsi- 
ble for evaluating current radio-TV 
shows, movies, books, magazines, and 
newspapers, they work eagerly to build 
evaluation yardsticks (such as those 
given in Practical English’s “Critical 
Judgment” Series). 

A unit on mass communications 
media effectively stimulates the think- 
ing of superior students, Dr. Marion 
Sheridan, former NCTE president, re- 
ports in the Dec. 52 NEA Journal. Stu- 
dents discuss such central issues as 
“Masses reached; methods of reaching 
them; responsibilities of editors, radio- 
station managers, and others reaching 
the people through mass media; conse- 
quent dangers (e.g., libel); responsi- 
bilities of each individual for influenc- 
ing and improving the media.” (Show 
The Story That Couldn't Be Printed, 
an 1l-minute Teaching Film Custod- 
ians film about John Peter Zenger, in 
conjunction with a discussion of the 
freedom of the press.) 

Encourage’ gifted students to enter 
creative writing contests, such as the 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Urge them 
to write new endings for adapting 
short stories into radio scripts. (Ask 
how they would produce such a show 
on the air.) Have them write letters of 
praise or condemnation to editors of 
newspapers and magazines on the way 
these media handle current topics. In- 
vite them to write jingles, slogans, etc., 
for advertising contests. 

Give gifted students the opportunity 
to chairman class research projects, 
committee discussion, panel discussions, 
and periods devoted to class reports. 
Appoint them “judges” to evaluate 
other students’ oral reports. (Practical 
English publishes objective speech- 
rating charts.) Be especially particular 
that the gifted child prepares his oral 
report or his debate material thorough- 
ly and that he just doesn’t bluff his way 
as some gifted children so ably do. 
Gifted children also can be your “right 
hand” in preparing tape recordings, 
using the opaque projector. giving 
script readings, etc. 

In short, there is a wide variety of 
assignments which challenge the gifted 
child and which require him to work 
up to the level of his ability. 











Now’s the time to plan your trip ; 

... and you'll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon . . . we’ll be glad 
to send you complete information about the vacationland you 
prefer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or 
with a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you'll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember — there’s 
no extra fare on any Burlington train! 
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BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 613, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, |Ilinois 

I am planning a summer vacation trip “via Burlington.” 
Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 





Print Name 
Address. Phone 
City Zone___ State 























Now-only 39'2 hours Chicago-Los Angeles... 
Only one night en route westbound... Extra 
fare dropped...Reserved seat chair cars... 
Same fine Pullman accommodations... 
Fred Harvey food—from 
full-course menus to 


low-cost budget meals. 





Also. ..Super Chief extra fare now only 
$7.50 on this all-private-room stream- 
liner, Chicago-Los Angeles, El Capitan 
extra fare dropped on this only all-chair- 
car streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles. 





For further Information about Santa Fe's econom- 
teal services, just get In touch with the nearest? 
Santa Fe ticket office or travel agent. 








Summer Schools in U. S. 
(Continued from page 31-T) 


Union College, Barbourville; C; J 7-JU 14; 
JU 15-A 21; d-u 

University of Kentucky, Lexington; C; J 
21-A 14; w-d-u-g. 

University of Louisville, Louisville; C; J 
14-JU 16; JU 19-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green; C: J 10-A 4; w-d-u-g. 


LOUISIANA 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
C; J 2-A 6; d-u. 

*Southern University and A & M College, 
Baton Rouge. 

*Tulane University, New Orleans. 

*Xavier University, New Orleans 


MAINE 

Colby College Summer School of Languages, 
Waterville; C; J 25-A 13; d-u-g. 

University of Maine, Orono; C; JU 6-A 13; 
o-d-u-g. 


MARYLAND 

*fohns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore; C; J 28-A 
6; d-u. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore; 
C; J 28-A 7; d(W)-ueg. 

University of Maryland, College Park; C; 
J 21-JU 30; d-u-g. 


PLPLPLPL LPL LOLI LOLOL LODO DIOL ODDO OGG. 


Key to U. S. Summer Schools 


Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed, Dates: M-May; J-June; JU-July; 
A-August; S-September e@ ‘“‘w”’-work- 
shops; institutes; @ ‘“d”’-dormitories 

66.99 


2 o”’-off-campus courses, tours of 
99 


interest to teachers ¢@ u”’-under- 
graduate work e ‘“g”-graduate work 
e * full details on 1954 program not 


yet available. 





MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; C; 
J 14-A 20; d-u-g. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill; C; J 30-A 9; 
u-g; textual interpretation in the teaching 
of English. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston; Cj J 1-JU 
10, JU 12-A 21; o-d-u-g. See p. 30-T. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; C; 
J 12-A 6; d-u 

Harvard Summer School, Cambridge; C; 
JU 6-A 25; d. 

Lesley College, Cambridge; W; JU 6-A 18; 
d-u. 

*Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 

Merrimack College, Andover; C; J 28-A 6; 
u. 

Simmons College, Boston; W; J 28-A 13; 
d-g. 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; J 15-JU 
1; JU 7-A 13; d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, North Adams; C; JU 
5-A 15; u-g 

Tufts College Summer School, Medford; C; 
J 28-A 13; o-d-u-g 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; 
JU 2-A 12; d-u-g. 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston; C; 
JU 6-A 13. 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant; C; J 21-JU 30; o-d-u-g. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids; C; J 21-A 27; 
w-u. 

Marygrove College, Detroit; W; J 7-JU 1é; 
d-u. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing; C; 
J 23-JU 30; J 23-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; 
C; J 22-JU 30; A 2-20; d-u-g. 


(Continued on page 48-T) 





Bookmobile 
(Continued from page 21-T) 


Book Briefs 

Professional—Dr. Harold Alberty of 
Ohio State Univ. has revised his Reor- 
ganizing the High School Curriculum 


(Macmillan, $5), thus making it the | 


most up-to-date book in the field. 
... The new Teaching Speech in High 
Schools, by Willard J. Friederich and 
Ruth A. Wilcox (Macmillan, $4.75), is 
full of ideas for the beginning speech 
teacher, but neglects wavs and means 
for that teacher to coordinate her pro- 
gram closely with that of the English 
teacher. .. . The Miracle of Language, 
by Charlton Laird (World, $4), out- 
distances the Fries and other linguists’ 
writings in dramatizing modern lin- 
guistic discoveries and ideas. . . . Why 
We Say, by Robert L. Morgan (Sterling, 
$2), shows simply through pictures and 
text where many of our current idioms 
came from. 

New biography—Short biography of 
Barnaby Rich, by Thomas Cranfill and 
Dorothy Bruce (Univ. of Texas Press, 
$2.50), gives a competent account of 
the Elizabethan soldier, sea captain, 
writer, who is credited as Shakespeare’s 
source for the plot of Twelfth Night. 

. Horace Greeley, by Glyndon G. 
Ven Deusen (Univ. of Penn. Press, $5), 
is a well-rounded treatment of the 19th 
century crusader whose name is still 


a household word. . . . The Head and | 


Heart of Thomas Jefferson, by John Dos 
Passos (Doubleday, $5), creates a live- 
lv, understandable picture of Jefferson 
and the time in which he lived. 
Conservation—Our Wildlife Legacy 


by Durward Allen (Funk and Wagnalls, 


$5), surveys our wildlife heritage and 
gives the basic principles of wildlife 
conservation. 

Children’s Books—New Peggy Cloth 
Book, Baby’s Friends ($1.25), is just 
the thing for the youngest set. It can be 
washed, boiled, and ironed without loss 
of color. Single pages can be used as 
hankies, bibs, towels, and wash cloths. 
Baby can chew it without any ill effects! 

New non-fiction—We recommend But 
We Were Born Free, by Elmer Davis 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75), hard-hitting, 
vigorous, witty defense of independent 
thought and action against those who 
threaten our heritage of liberty without 
and within our country. . . . Substitute 


for Victory (Doubleday, $3), by John | 


Dille, Life’s Far East expert, an en- 
couraging report on what the Korean 
truce has done for our cause in the 
Fast. The Great Iron Ship, by 
James Dugan (Harper, $3.50), saga of 
the Great Eastern, the vessel that laid 
the Atlantic cable and had many other 
adventures, financial and otherwise. 
—Harpy Fivcu 
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THIS YEAR, 
GO NEW YORK CENTRAL 
TO NEW YORK’S HEART! 


Not a Care or a Cancellation! 
When you go New York Central, 
you can forget highway traffic and 
skyway weather. Your vacation 
trip is streamlined, air-cooled all 
the way to New York. . . over the 
scenic Water Level Route. 


You’re Central to Everything 
when you arrive at Grand Central 
Terminal. Your hotel, the UN, 
Broadway hits, exciting show- 
places, smart Fifth Avenue shops, 
famous Radio City .. . all the 
places that make the Big Town 
America’s biggest vacation town. 


7 NEW YORK 


(Gira 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE—YCOU CAN SLEEP 


Perfect Vacation Combination! 
Ask your Central ticket agent 
about reserving a Driv-Ur-Self car 
on the Rail-Auto Plan. Get to 
Manhattan in streamliner com- 
fort, then, get around to the 
nearby beaches, beauty spots and 
historic sights by car. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
! 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 

ol 


FREE! 1954 VACATION PLANNER- 
TRAVEL GUIDE. Send coupon to 
Mew York Central, Room 1336- 
$3, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 











Foeus on 
Miexico 


By VILETTA HUTCHINSON, 


Let our Scholastic Teacher Travel 
Story Awards honorable mention win- 
ner offer you some practical sugges- 
tions for enjoying and appreciating the 
charms of Mexico!—Eprror. 


UR southern neighbor Mexico offers 

a wonderful opportunity to vaca- 
tion in a foreign country! A combina- 
tion of Latin and Indian blood has 
produced a rare culture and mode of 
living completely alien to us. And if 
you happen to live north of the border 
as I do, it is no problem and com- 
paratively no expense to fly to Mexico 
City ($125, round trip). 

It is to one’s advantage to take time 
to become accustomed to Mexico City’s 
7,500 feet altitude. While doing this, 
you may sample the numerous educa- 
tional opportunities in the capital city. 
Although Mexico City College offers a 
workshop in cultural background for 


San Diego, Colif. 


English-speaking students, there are in- 
numerable courses in Spanish at the 
University of Mexico. Besides these, 
private instruction is plentiful and rea- 
sonable. I joined the Instituto Mexicano 
Norte-Americano, an intra-cultural or- 
ganization sponsored by the two gov- 
ernments. Classes in Spanish and Eng- 
lish are open twice a year to members 
and it is always possible to get private 
language tutors. For ten pesos an hour, 
I had excellent private instruction in 
the home of a Spanish professor. Tri- 
lingual, well educated, widely traveled, 
he proved to be the source of a wealth 
of knowledge about Mexico. 

The Instituto also offers courses in 
native dances, drawing, and painting. 
Too, private classes are available at 
fantastically low prices. For instance, 
one can secure ballet lessons twice a 
week at 40 pesos a month (less than 
$5) 


Charms of Taxco, 
Mexico's silver 
center, will bring 
out your camera 
to snap old-world 
treets, churches. 


Sharing an apartment with a Mexi- 
can girl cost me only 105 pesos a 
month but tourists can find deluxe 
apartments for 500 pesos a month. 


Practical Tourism 


Central markets are not only the 
cheapest places to buy fresh fruits, veg- 
etables and meats, but ideal places to 
practice Spanish. The new super-mer- 
cados, comparable to our self-service 
markets, contain almost any packaged 
or canned products you might desire, 
but the imported goods are naturally 
high. 

I came to know Mexico City well, 
riding for less than two cents on the 
city buses—25 centavos, first class, 
which always guaranteed me a seat, or 
15 centavos, second class, with pre- 
dominantly standing room. 

One really never learns to know a 
people until he lives among them. Daily 
I went to the home of one of Mexico’s 
senators to exchange conversational les- 
sons with the senora who wished to 
learn English. It is very common to ex- 
change English for Spanish with no ex- 
pense to either person. In the course 
of events I was invited to have dinner 
with the family, share Coca-Cola with 
the children, and always to have after- 
noon coffee in the Mexican style, cafe 
con leche. 


Don’t Miss These 


From Mexico City one can branch 
out on any length of trip. It is an easy, 
enjoyable drive over the new turnpike 
to Cuernavaca, an ideal spot for a Sun- 
day outing. The same holds true for 
the famous Friday market at Toluca. 
Week-end trips by air to Oaxaca and 
Acapulco or by bus to Pueblo and 
Taxco are typical. 

At Taxco I stayed at the Hotel Vic- 
toria for 70 pesos a day, American 
plan. Here you have three wonderful 
meals and a room with bath for $8 a 
day. It was fascinating to live in an old, 
colonial, silver-mining town. Red tile 
roofs and cobblestoned streets lined 
with silver shops will never change, ac- 
cording to governmental decree. I also 
enjoved my American friends who have 
lived in Taxco 20 years. Through them 
I met native craftsmen, local artists, 
writers, and interesting shop keepers. 
Everyone was most cordial and I soon 
found myself in private homes at teas 
and parties and even on- Sunday pic- 
nics. On one picnic a group of us rode 
in a truck farther back into the moun- 
tains to an old hacienda, San Francisco 
de Cuadro. 

My experiences in Mexico have 
taught me that one can spend as little 
or as much as he wishes south of the 
border, but it is far better to become a 
part of the country and its people than 
to be a sight-seeing tourist! 





All of California—lLos Angeles to 
San Francisco and beyond — pre- 
sents a wealth of scenic variety. 
Rent a car for sight-seeing. 


@ Restful travel through the West, in Stream- 
liners and other fine trains. Quiet rooms 
with all conveniences, berths, or deep- 
cushioned coach seats with leg-rests and 
reclining backs that invite easy sleep. And, 
a choice of wonderful dining car meals, 
freshly prepared and graciously served. 


See all 3—Fantastic Bryce, beautiful Zion, 
breath-taking Grand Canyon — each color- 
ful, each different, but all grouped for one 
unforgettable tour. 


High Colorado ventteatent is contralty 
located. Majestic mountain scenery, trout 
streams, cool refreshing climate. 


Pacific Northwest, the evergreen empire 
where mountain and forest meet the surg- 
ing sea. Variety of activities. Beyond— 
lies Alaska. 


A few miles from Yellowstone National 
Park is Grand Teton Nat'l Park—the great- 
est mountain scenery in America. Both on 
Union Pacific. 


- , as . 
Dude Ranches thot | ile you feel 
alive! Saddle trips, barbecues, gra- 
cious hospitality amid romantic west- 


ern scenery. 


Pree n ce een ere nos 
= ve yi , rt 


Sun Valley, idaho, for all that's fun under 
the sun—golf, ice skating, swimming, fishing, 
riding, snooting — everything, with fine 


accommodations, 


| Geert Vecuttin 


@ Let us help you make this year’s vaca- 
tion the one big memory of your lifetime. 
Your travel, your lodging, tours, or car 
rentals, can all be arranged for you. 


View the ever-changing western scenery at 
eye-level. Enjoy congenial company in Club 
or Lounge car. Relax all the way. 

Select the vav:ation region which interests 
you most. Then mail coupon or write for 
the colorful booklet about thai region. 


For fine trains, fine service and fine foods— 
go Union Pacific. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Free Sooklet/ 


‘eee eaeean ane eee ee = 
; Room 698, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaho 2, Nebraska 


| am interested in region named below. 
Please senc free booklet. 


Region 





NAM. 








ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE___STATE 


Alse send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours 2) 
it student state age___ and special material will be enclesed. 
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An Opportunity 


for students to try out their 
talent for professional study 


in ART 


Summer Session 
June 28 to August 7 


CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


write 
Director, Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





— 








TRAVEL AND EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Western Illinois State College, in cooperation 
with the National Education Association, is 
offering six excellent itineraries to teachers for 
which college credit (graduate or undergrad- 
vate) will be granted: 
IMlinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. June 7 to 
June 26 ($57). 
Richmond - J. town - Willi burg and 
Washington, D. C. June 28 to July 15 
($167.75). 
Western Europe —by ship, 
countries by motor coach. 
August 25 ($1150-$1382). 
Mexico — Laredo, Monterrey, Quadalajara, 
Uruapan, Mexico City, and Taxco. July 21 
to August 22 ($350). 
South America. July 19 
($1550) 
Alaska. Approximately July 22 to August 
14 ($550-$512). 
For further information write A. B. Roberts, 
Tour Coordinator, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 





touring eight 
June 25 to 


to August 28 














WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses including . .. 
Special work in Teacher Train- 
ing, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Conservatory of Music, 

Black Hills Science Station, and Northwoods Honey 

Rock Camp. New air-conditioned library and modern 

dining hall. Only 25 miles from Chicago. 

inter-Session June 15 to 25 © First Term (4 weeks)—June 26 to 
July 23 © Second Term (4 weeks)—July 24 to August 20 
Black Hills Expeditions — june 21 and July 26 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Address 
Director of Admissions, Dept. 34T 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 








FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 


AROUND THE WORLD . « 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA . 1,495 
Middle EAST SEMINAR oo « 1,498 
EUROPE (3 Tours) . $882 to 1,395 
All tours make provision for an cbundance of 
sight seeing in the all inclusive cost. Time for 
independent travel too! 


$1,995 


Co-Educational — College Credit Optional — For 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Per- 
sons. 

For details address: 


PROF. J. S. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON 2, PA. 














Use Free Materials Coupons 
on pages 53-T and 54-T 


| 





Profitable Travel 


HOSE who plan a summer of travel 

plus study will find top-notch tours 
on schedule. Listed here are samples 
of the many organizations offering edu- 
cational tours of note. (Write directly 
to the agencies named for complete 
schedules and prices.) Following the 
agencies are a number of U. S. college 
and university study tours. Almost all 
of these are credit trips. 

Adult Education in Denmark with 
the Experimental Group, 127 E. 73rd 
St., N. Y. C. 21. Program for grad stu- 
dents includes living in Danish homes 
and at five Folk Schools; August 
through April; $600 plus travel and 
personal expenses (est. $700). 

American Youth Hostels, 6 E. 39th 
St., N. Y. C. Group and individual hos- 
teling in U. S.. Europe, Canada, Africa, 
Mexico, and Hawaii. 

Arnold Tours, 234 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16, Mass. European tours, $794 
up. Also New England Origins tour and 
Mexico, Calif., and South America trips. 

A. &. S$. I. &. T., 44 W. Gard S., 
N. Y. C. Study tours and seminars in 
Europe, Near East, India and round- 
the-world, 

Auto Trails in Europe, Box 404, State 
College, Pa. Small groups in private 
cars; 48 days—leave June 16, July 14; 
$1,200. 

Brownell Tours, Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. Tours to Europe, Holy 
Land, Near and Far East, South Amer- 
ica, round-the-wor!d. Well planned. 

Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton. Mass. European tours. 

Educational Travel Institute, 516 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. Tours to Eu- 
rope and Middle East, with seminars; 
$638-$1,618. 

Experiment in International Living, 
Putney, Vt. Groups to Europe, South 
America, Mexico. India, Turkey, etc. 
Live in private homes. From $390 up, 
plus transportation: some scholarships. 

Fashion Arts Tour of Europe, Abrams 
Travel Service, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
22. July 7-August 31, $1,406 up. 

Intercollegiate Tours, 419 Boyleston 
St., Boston, Mass. Outstanding educa- 
tional tours to Europe, highlighting art, 
history, drama, theatre, social studies, 
church music and art; $998 up. New 
seminar tour to South America. 

Laborde Travel Service, Inc., 1776 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. European tours 
from $550; languages, scienve, fashion, 
art, crafts, music festivals. 

Lafayette College — Flying College 
Summer Tours, Easton 2, Pa. Three 
European tours ($882 up), Middle 
East seminar, around South America 
and round-the-world tours. Write Prof. 
J. S. Tarbell. 


National Education — Association’s 
Travel Division, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Tours to Latin 
America, Hawaii, Alaska, U. S., Can- 
ada, Europe and Near East. University 
credit. 

Scandinavian Student Travel Service, 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17. Inexpenive 
European trips by car, independent or 
organized, with guide; . student tours 
to Scandinavia; Mediterranean cruises. 

Scandinavian Traveling Seminar, 
3818 Van Ness St., N. W., Washington 
16, D. C. European grand tour, 66 days 
(June 30-Sept. 3) in 9 countries; $770. 

S. I. T. A., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tours to Europe ($495), South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Orient, U. S. A. or round- 
the-world ($995). Study trips carry 
university credit. Some scholarships. 

S. T. O. P. (Student Travel Overseas 
Program), 2123 Addison St., Berkeley, 
Calif. Tours to Europe, Hawaii (with 
classes at Univ. of Hawaii), and Mex- 
ico (with classes at Nat'l Univ. of 
Mexico) by private car or bus. 

Travel & Study. Inc., 110 E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C. European tours, escorted or 
individual. Also North Africa, Near 
East or round-the-world. 

Trans World Airlines, Air. World 
Tours Dept., 380 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17. Air tour to Europe (with 
university sessions) or round-the-world. 


College Study Tours to Europe 


Chapman College, Los Angeles, 
Calif., July 3-August 31; Chico (Calif. ) 
State College; Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (also to Holy Land); 
San Diego (Calif.) State College; Uni- 
versity of Redlands (Calif.); Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock (also 
Mexican tour): Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle (also to Mexico); Marquette 
Univ., Milwaukee, Wis.; Evansville 
(Ind.) College (also Mexican tour); 
University of Maine, Orono; Boston 
(Mass.) Univ. (also U. S. A., Latin 
America, and India); Nebraska Wes- 
leyan Univ., Lincoln; Univ. of Omaha, 
Neb. (also Mexican tour); New York 
(N. Y.) Univ., School of Ed. (also 
workshop in Israel); Illinois Wesleyan 
Univ., Bloomington (also Holy Land 
history tour); National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Ill.; Univ. of Chicago, 
Ill. (also Aspen, Colo. course); Western 
Ill. State College, Macomb (also Mex- 
ico, Alaska, South American and parts 
of U. S. A.); Columbia Univ. (N. Y.), 
School of Architecture; Wayne Univ., 
Detroit, Mich. 

San Francisco State College (San 
Francisco, Calif.) offers five separate 
study tours to Europe, the Near and 
Far East and round-the-world. 
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fo (Sled) TM eat 
fat? 


You & Your et | sas i <n = 
Students 


Q. Where can we obtain the film- 
strip, Let’s Teach Better Nutrition, men- 
tioned in the January 6th Scholastic 
Teacher?—M. H. 


\ 


A. The 25 min., 35mm filmstrip Let’s 
Teach Better Nutrition was prepared 
by the Harvard School of Public Health 
to demonstrate how a community may 
develop an effective program of nu- 
trition education. Well worth your at- 
tention, it’s free on loan from the Dept. 
of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public 
Health, 695 Huntington St., Boston 15, 
Mass. (Also sold by Dallas Jones Pro- 
ductions, 1725 North Wells St., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. Price, with 33-1/3 rpm 
record, $20; no sound, $17.25. Leader’s 
guide supplied.) 





Q. What is the value of iodized salt? 
Should it be used regularly?—L. W. 


A. The body's need for iodine is 
small, but without it there is an en- 
largement of the thyroid gland, or sim- 


land, or sim had nny si gi (ht 
ple goiter. In many sections of this | Wwaewe{{" Ay iY hat 
in the Great Lakes yh N ? 


country, notably in 

area, the local food supply does not give | 
sufficient quantities of iodine. This | 
may be easily overcome by the use of 
iodized salt. e ° 

In 1924 a survey of school children EK a t | * ll 

in four counties in Michigan showed Ol VaCa 10n 1rl S, 
that the average incidence of simple P 
thyroid enlargement was 39 per cent. “ C | P fi 

After the introduction of iodized salt ZO anac lan acl C to 


a survey taken in 1926 showed a de- 


crease in simple goiter to 8.2 per cent. 7 
In 1951 that average incidence of | Banft and Lake Louise 


thyroid enlargement was 1.4 per cent. 
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Q. What are the most common types 
of accidents that occur in the home? 
—B. F. | 


A. According to the National Safety 
Council, falls take the largest toll in 
home accidents. Burns and other in- day all-expense tours...as low as way to Banff and Lake Louise. 
juries caused by fires — second, fol- $45.50 to $117.50, exclusive of rail Travel in comfort by air-conditioned 
lowed by mechanical suffocation, poi- 
sonings, and firearms. In 1952 accidents 
in the home killed 29,000 persons and to Moraine Lake, Great Divide, food, picture-window views, foam 


Banff Springs and Chateau Lake Ride, golf, swim, dance. Bask in 
Lovise (40 miles away) are your our courteous service. 
headquarters for fabulous 2- 4- 6- See the Canadian Rockies on your 


fare. Covers rooms, meals, trips Canadian Pacific diesel train. Fine 


injured more than 4 million, involving Emerald Lake, other scenic spots. rubber beds, our friendly service. 
a cost of over 700 million dollars. 

To emphasize accident prevention, 
vou can use the teaching aids supplied For information, see your local agent, 
by the National Safety Council, 425 N. or Canadian Pacific ~offices in Crmadiian "be: 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. and principal cities in U.S. and Canada, 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA, 1201 16th St., 


N.W., Washington, D.C. a 7 me oral = ae 
-JACQUELINE DE Goumols 

















MOUNTAIN 
MAGIC 


LOCAL couoR! 


> 


aii de batkn 
~ BLACK HILLS 


of, South Dakota 


Make this your year to see the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Find FUN on horseback, climbing, hiking, 
golfing, fishing, all your favorite sports... COLOR 
at fairs, rodeos, real Western celebrations . . . IN- 
SPIRATION midst whispering pines, towering peaks, 
the Black Hills Passion Play .. . all the unspoiled 
splendor of a land called sacred by the nature- 
worshiping Sioux. 

Come, name your own brand of fun—then 

find it at its very best in the Black Hills 

of South Dakota 


“ft Write for this FIRIEE color folder 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION — 


A. H. PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR . PIERRE, S. D. 








University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 21 — August 20 
First term: June 21 — July 21 
Second term: July 22 — August 20 


Total fees: $67.50, full quarter (full time) 
$47.50, full quarter (part time) 
$50.00, either term alone (full time) 
$27.50, either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
Penthouse theaters. 

The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
ministraters, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes. 








Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 
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Summer Schools in U. S. 
(Continued from page 42-T) 


University of Detroit, Detroit; C; J 28-A 
6; w-u-g 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C; J 
21-A 14; w-o-d-u-g 


MINNESOTA 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul; W; J 21- 
JU 30; u. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona; W; J 22-A 2 
d-u 

Concordia College, Moorhead; C; J 7-JU 30; 
w-d-u 

Macalester College, St. Paul; C; J 21-A 13 
d-u-g 

MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; C; 
J 14-A 14; d(W)-u-g. 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato; 
C; J 7-JU 16; JU 19-A 21; d-u-g. 


Photo by Fred Dierksmeier 


Wisconsin Univ. offers sailing too! 


Moorhead State Teachers College, Moor- 
head; C: J 7-A 20; w-o-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Bemidji; C; J 7-Jl 
14; JU 14-A 20; d-u-g. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch: 
C; J 14-A 21; d(W)-u-g. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapo- 
lis; C; J 12-JU 17; J 19-A 21; d-u-g. See 
p. 49-T 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona; C; 
J 14-JU 23; JU 26-A 27; d-u-g 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn; C; J 7-JU 
8; JU 12-A 13; d-u. 

Mississippi State College, State College; 
M 31-A 14; d-u-g 

University of Mississippi, University; 
2-JU 9; JU 10-A 15; d-u-g 


MISSOURI 

Central College, Fayette; C; J 7-A 6; w-d-u 

Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg; C: J 7-JU 30; JU 31-A 27; o-d-u-g 

Junior College, Flat River; C; M 24-JU 30; 
u 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City; C; 
J 7-JU 30; d-u-g. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall; C; M 31- 
JU 24; d-u. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville; C; J 1-A 5; w-d-u-g. 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville; 
C; J 1-JU 30; d-u. 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis; C; 
J 21-JU 30; d-u-g. 





porns 


CLIP COUPON 


on p. 53-T for more summer 
study information 
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St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 21-JU 
; JU. 31-S 3; d-u-g. 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau; C; M 31-A 4; d-u. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field; C; J 2-A 3; d(W)-u. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio; C; M 31-JU 23; d-u. 

University of Missouri, Columbia; C; J 14-A 
6; o-d-u-g. 

Washington University, St. Louis; C; J 21-A 
23; J 26-S 27; d-u-g. 

Webster College, Webster Groves; W; J 21- 
JU 30; u. 

William Jewell College, Liberty; C; J 7-JU 
30; d-u. 


MONTANA 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls; C; J 
16-JU 30; u. 

Montana State College, Bozeman; C; J 14-A 
20; w-d-u-g. 

Montana State University, Missoula; C; J 
14-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 

Northern Montana College, Havre; C; J 9-A 
13; d-u. 

Western Montana College of Education, 
Dillon; C; J 14-A 20; d-u. 


NEBRASKA 

Dana College, Blair; C; J 7-JU 30; d-u. 

Midland College, Fremont; C; J 1-A 7; d-u 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; 
C; J 7-JU 30; o-d-u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; 
C; J 7-JU W; d-u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru; C; 
J 7-JU 3; JU 31-A 14; w-d-u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; 
C; w-o-d-u-g 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; 
J 7-JU 30; w-o-d(W)-u. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; J 9-A 
18; d-u-g 

University of Omaha, Omaha; C; J 7-A 14; 
W-0-u-g. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett; C; dates 
not yet available. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, Dur- 
ham; C; JU 6-A 13; d-u-g. See p. 50-T. 


NEW JERSEY 

NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Upper Montclair; ©; J 28-A 6; 
w-o-d-g. See p. 31-T. 

*New Jersey State Teachers College, New- 
ark. 

*New Jersey State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, New Brunswick; 
C; J 28-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. See p. 50-T. 
Upsala College, East Orange; C; about J 

15-S 5; d-u 


NEW MEXICO 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; 
C; J 14-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

St. Michael's College, Santa Fe; J 18-A 17: 
d(M)-u. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; C; 
J 17-A 11; w-o-d. 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; JU 5-A 13; 
d-u-g. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y.C.; C; J 
28-A 3; w-u-g. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua; 
C; JU 5-A 27; w-d-u-g; American Heritage 
Discussion groups; Syracuse University 
credit courses. 

City College, N.Y.C.; C; J 21-A 13; u-g. 

College of St. Rose, Albany; W; JU 2-A 13; 
d-u-g. 

*Columbia University, New York City. 

*Cornell University, Ithaca. 

*Fordham University, New York City. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta; C; J 14-JU 24; 
JU 26-S 3; d-u. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 15-JU 27; 
JU 28-S 3; u-g; intensive teacher training 
program 

Houghton College, Houghton; C; J 8-A 28; 
d(W)-u. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, N.Y.C.; 
Cc; J 14-JU 23; JU 26-S 3; u-g. 

(Continued on page 50-T) 





PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 


nucsolia 
= SUMMER SESSION 


You'll really enjoy studying this sum- in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Lan- 
mer on Minnesota’s cool, friendly cam- guage, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, 
pus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, Higher Education, Guidance, and Hu- 
close to the cultural, shopping and en- man Relations. 
tertainment areas of two large cities, and Notable library and laboratory facili- 
just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes! ties present an unusual opportunity for 

A nationally recognized staff of pro- research and graduate work ...an ex- 
fessors, augmented by a group of out- citing program of concerts, plays, lec- 
standing guests, offers more than 1000 _ tures and social events, assures stimulat- 
courses in every field of science and edu- _ing recreation. Enroll for either or both of 
cation. Included are special workshops two independent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 





For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 911 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MAtinnmtrtEaAPRPOLI1S 14, : MM te ES OTA 


























for a select group of dedicated 
teachers and administrators .. . 


- A NEW KIND OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
- A NEW KIND OF MASTER’S DEGREE 


To you who are concerned with the seriousness of your responsibility in help- 
ing young people to form a sound basis for judgment in a complex world . . . 

To you who feel that no matter how good your technique may be, your ability 
to fulfill this responsibility will grow as your horizons are broadened .. . 

Wesleyan University offers an opportunity for graduate study with breadth: 
breadth of scope .. . cutting across departmental lines, integrating areas of 
human interest; breadth of concept . . . dealing with ideas, not merely facts 
and techniques, and breadth of intellectual opportunity . . . limited only by 
your capacity and desire to grow. 

If you become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 
(non-candidates are also accepted), you will include at least two departments 
in your major study, and also will choose courses outside your major . . . from 
any part oi the curriculum. 

Wesleyan is a non-denominational liberal arts college, founded in 1831. 
A distinguished faculty . superb library . . . atmosphere of informality .. . 
small classes . . . serninars rather than lectures . outstanding facilities for 
cultural and recreational activites . . . all contribute to a valuable and exciting 
learning experience at 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—This Summer 


For bulletin, please write to Joseph S. Daltry, Director of 
Summer School, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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University Southern 
of California 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—June 21 to July 31 
Four Weeks Session—Aug. 2 to Aug. 28 


Numerous courses will be offered in 
all divisions of the University, under- 
graduate and graduate. 

Special features include courses, work- 
shops, or seminars in Business Educa- 
tion, Consumer Education, Teaching 
Sciences in Elementary Schools, In- 
ternational Affairs, Industrial Arts, 
Human Nutrition, Driver Education, 
Educational Film Communication, 
relecommunications, Family Life Edu- 
cation, Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education. 

Faculty includes many distinguished 
professors. 

Reduced tuition rates are offered 
teachers, librarians, and ministers in 
active service. 

Comfortable rooms are available on 
and near the campus. Summer climate 
is delightful. 

Organized social, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities are provided. 


For Bulletin Write to Dean of Summer 
Session 
University of Southern California 


Los Angeles 7 California 











RUTGERS 


The State University of New Jersey 


1954 Summer Session 


Registration: Monday, June 28, 1954 
Classes: Tuesday, June 29—Friday, August 6 


Enjoy life in the Quadrangle at Rutgers 


and participate in dances, teas, 
trips to The Music Circus, and 


The Public Lecture & Concert Series 


while you pursue courses in 


Arts & Sciences Teacher Education 


or enroll in short-term workshops 
and institutes in such areas as 
Community Leadership Ec ic Educati: 

School Psychologists Family Life Education 





Quid 


Home Ec s Leadership 





Human Relations Television 


Mathematics Institute Science Institute 
Geography 


Creative Art Education 


Reading 
New Jersey Tour 


Write to: 


Director of the Summer Session 
60 College Avenue 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 











(Continued from page 49-T) 

Parsons School of Design, N.Y¥.C.; C; JU 
7-A 18; u. 

School of Ed., New York University, N.Y.C.; 
Cc; J 7-JU 2; JU 6-A 13; A 16-S 10; 
w-o-d(W)-g. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaven- 
ture; C; JU 1-A 7; d(M)-u-g. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton; C; JU 6-A 
13; d-u-g. 

State University College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo; C; J 28-A 6; d-u-g. 

State University of New York (College for 
Teachers), Albany; C; J 28-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

State University Teachers College, Cortland; 
C; JU 7-A 14; w-d-u-g. 

State University Teachers College, Oneonta; 
C; JU 5-A 13; d(W)-u-g. 

State University Teachers College, Oswego; 
C; JU 6-A 13; w-d-u-g. 

State University Teachers College, Potsdam; 
C; JU 6-A 13; d-u-g. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; C; J 28-A 6; 
A 9-S 10; d-u-g. 

Teachers College, Columbia 
N.Y.C.; C; JU 6-A 13; d-u-g. 

Teachers College, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.C.; C; JU 6-A 13; u. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; C; JU 6-S 19; 
d-u-g. 

University of Rochester, Rochester; C; J 
30-A 6; d-u-g. 

Vassar Summer Institute, Poughkeepsie; C; 
J 30-JU 28; d-u-g. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y.C.; C; 
J 8-A 17; d-u-g. 

Yeshiva University (Harry Fischel School 
for Higher Jewish Studies), N.Y.C.; C; J 
21-A 26; d(M)-g. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; C; J 
10-S 20; d-u. 

Duke University, Durham; C; J 9-JU 17; JU 
20-A 27; d-u-g. 

East Carolina College, Greenville; C; J 7-JU 
13; JU 14-A 20; d-u-g. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory; C; J 7-JU 
14; JU 15-A 21; d-u. 

Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; C; J 
8-A 6; d-u. 

North Carolina College, Durham; C; J 7-JU 
31; d-u-g. 

Queens College, Charlotte; C; J 7-JU 16; u. 

University of North Carolina; C; J 10-JU 
17; JU 19-A 25; w-d-u-g. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; C; J 
7-A 6; d-u. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee; C; 
J 7-JU 16; JU 19-A 27; d-u-g. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

State Normal & Industrial College, Ellen- 
dale; C; J 14-A 6; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson; C; J 
14-A 6; d(W)-u. 

State Teachers College, Mayville; C; J 14-A 
6; d-u; special driver education courses. 

State Teachers College, Valley City; C; J 
14-A 6; d(W)-u. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
C; J 14-A 6; d-u-g. 


GHIO 

Ashland College, Ashland; C; J 14-A 6; w-d. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; C; J 21-JU 
30; d-u. 

Bluffton College, Bluffton; C; J 8-A 27; 
d(M)-u. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; C; J 14-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

College of St. Mary of the Springs, Colum- 
bus; W; JU 9-A 15; d-u. 

Defiance College, Defiance; C; J 15-JU 16; 
JU 19-A 20; d-u. 

Kent State. University, Kent; C; J 21-JU 30; 
A 2-S 3; d-u-g. 

Mary Manse College,-Toledo; W; J 28-A 6. 
d-u. 

Miami University, Oxford; C; J 14-JU 23; 
JU 26-A 27; d-u-g. 


University, 


CLIP COUPON 


on p. 53-T for more summer 
study information 

















UNIVERSITY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


1954 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 28 - AUGUST 6 
Special Two, Three, and Eight Weeks Courses 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
For bulletins and information 
Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 








Camp and Study 


in the Beautiful 


Black Hills 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Botany Dept. of So. Dak. State College offers 
“Black Hills Flora’’ in 6-week course at camp 
near Nemo, in Black Hills. Costs are very low. 
Nine qr. hr. credits. Wonderful out-of-doors 
experience in nature's wonderland. For details, 
write Botany Dept., SDSC College Station, S. D. 


Many courses available for Teachers 
on the Brookings campus also. 
Write for Summer Session Bulletin. 
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Send for Brochures 
and Literature 


See Free Materials Coupons 
on pages 53-T and 54-T 
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UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
GRADUATE STUDY 
June 8-July 17 July 20-August 28 
Air Conditioned Classrooms and Residence Halls 
Registrar, 3801 Cullen Bivd., Houston, Texas 











Fourth Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


11 countries @ 60 days 
$1197 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details: 
Dr. K. Bergel, Chapman College 
766 No. Vermont Los Angeles 29 











UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JULY 6- AUGUST 13 


A National Center for Summer Study in an Ideal 
Vacation and Recreation Area. Complete Graduate 
and Undergraduate programs in Arts, Sciences, 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 


Write tl: Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 














Mexico’s Instituto Allende! 


Accredited summer study: Arts, crafts, 
Spanish, history. Colorful field trips, 
amazing rates. Write now for a fre¢ il- 
lustrated prospectus: 


Instituto Allende, Box 13, San Miguel Allende, 

















Mount Union College, Alliance; Cy J 1-A 
13; d-u. 

Muskingum College, New Concord; C; J 
14-JU 20; JU 21-A 27; d-u. 

Ohio University, Athens; C; J 21-A 14; 
d-u-g. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada; C; J 14-JU 
16; JU 19-A 20; d(W)-u. 

Ohio State University, Columbus; C; J 22-A 
27; d(W)-u-g. 

Youngstown College, 
15-A 21; d(W)-u 

University of Akron, 
30; w-u-g. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; 
18-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

University of Dayton, Dayton; C; J 21-A 1; 
J 7-A 27; w-d(M)-u. 

*University of Toledo, Toledo. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland; C; 
J 14-JU 31; A 2-14; w-d-u-g. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; J 7-A 
13; d-u. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield: C; J 14-JU 
17; JU 19-A 21; A 23-S 3; d-u. 

— University, Cincinnati; C; J 21-S 3; 
=" 9g. 


OKLAHOMA 

Northwestern State College, 
31-JU 30; d-u. 

Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater; C; 
J 7-A 7; w-o-d-u-g. 

*Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha: 
W; J 3-JU 30; d-u-g. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman; C; J 8-A 
7; w-o-d-u-g (no applications after 5-20- 
54 for Biological Station course on Lake 
Texhome) 


OREGON 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
Grande; C; J 14-A 6; d-u-g. 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland; C; J 14-A 
13; o-d-u-g. 


Youngstown; C; J 
Akron; C; J 21-JU 


Cc. 2 


Alva; C; M 


La 





Marylhurst College, Marylhurst; W; J 12-JU 


d-u. 
Mt. Angel Women's College, Mt. Angel; W: 
J 21-JU 31; d-u. 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; C; J 21-A 
13; w-d-u-g. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; C; J 7-A 
6; o-d-u-g. 
Reed College, 
w-d-u-g. 
Southern Oregon College of 
Ashland; C; J 14-A 6; w-d-u-g 
University of Oregon, Eugene; C; J 21-A 13; 

d-u-g. 
University of Portland, Portland; C; J 14-A 
7; w-d(M)-u-g 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A”bright College, Reading; C; J 21-A 14; d-u 

Beaver College, Jenkintown; C; J 21-JU 30: 
d(W); u. 

*Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh; C; J 14, J 28; o-d-u-g. See 
p. 46-T. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 
delphia; C; J 21-S 4; d(W)-u-g. 

Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
C; J 8-A 28; o-d-u. 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown; C; J 
7-A 7; d-u. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; C; J 14-A 13; 
A 16-S 3; d-u. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; C; J 7-A 
27; d-u 

Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh; W; J 14-A 6; 
J 28-A 6; d(W)-u. 

Pennsylvania State University, State Col- 
lege; C; J 8-25; J 28-A 7; A 9-27; w-d-u-g; 
educational TV workshop. 

State Teachers College, Indiana; C; J 28-A 
7; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, 
7-JU 19; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Millersvélle; C; J 
7-JU 16; JU 19-A 27; d-u. 

State Teachers Colege, Shippensburg; C; J 
7-25; J 28-A 6; A 9-27; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; C; 
J 7-25; J 28-A 6; A 9-27; d-u. 

State Teachers College, West Chester; C; J 
7-A 27; d-u. 

Thiel College, 
JU 16-A 27. 


(Continued on page 52-T) 


Portland; C; J 21-JU 30; 


Education, 


Phila- 


Kutztown; C; J 


Greenville; C; J 8-JU 16; 
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Here You Can 


STUDY AMERICA 


AT SUMMER SCHOOL 


6-week session—June 28 to Aug. 7 


A specially planned program providing 
an intimate study of the vital forces that 
shape American life— 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


focal point of America’s cultural heritage. 


Intellectual and Cultural History 
American Race Relations 
Art in America 
American Diplomatic History 
Appreciation of American Poetry 
Modern American Literature 
American Foreign Relations 
American Foreign Policy in Asia 
Problems of American Government 
Workshop in American Culture 


Registration by mail now open. You may 
register in person until June 30. 


For detailed information about 


write to 

DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

College Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Po. 


courses, 





UNIVERSITY of 
PENNSYLVANIA 





MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 21 to July 20 
June 7 to July 29 


DECIDE NOW TO ENROLL! 
Courses offered in the following fields 
Liberal Arts 
Nursing 


Regular 
Long 


Business Administration 
Journalism Speech 


Outstanding guest lecturers, practical 
education conferences, institutes, 
workshops and an excellent Vocational 
Guidance Center are open to teachers 
and administrators on all levels of 
education. Here at Marquette Uni- 
versity, one of the country’s leading 
educational centers undergraduate and 
graduate students will find a summer 
of profitable study. 

And your stay here will be pleasant, 
too, in the vacation time atmosphere 
of beautiful Milwaukee, with its nu- 
merous cultural, social and recreation- 
al advantages. 

Bulletins and application blanks now 
available. Write Registrar, Dept. S. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


615 N. 11th St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

















A 


LEARNING 


LIVING 




















: - 


Summer Sessions at the 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


JUNE 21 to 


Education and recreation meet on the 
friendly University of Denver campus. A 
variety of workshops, institutes and 
seminars of varying lengths suppiement 
the regular,academic under zraduate and 
graduate dézree programs. Long days 0 
sunshine and cool nights stimulate study 

..enhance the planned mountain recrea- 
tional and cultural attractions which are 
open to you. 

This summer, pack the limit of living 
and learning into those few short weeks. 
Live in attractive, comfortable. on-campus 
apartments...enjoy congenial compan- 
ions. Learn at the top-of-the-nation. The 
University of Denver...fully accredited 
academic programs in all areas. 


For Complete information... Courses, Housing and Costs... MAIL THIS 


AUGUST 20 


RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY 


eee 


Director of Summer Sessions, Department Wé | 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. | 


Please send me free complete information on 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Summer Sessions. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





Addr 





City. State, 





ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











University of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


‘ 
4 Curriculum Workshop 






wegree or Non-Degree Uni- 
versity courses. Education, 
Liberal Arts, from 20 Uni- 
versity Depts., 3 or 6 wks., 
July 6-Aug. 14, Mon. thru 
Fri. University credits up 
to 6 Semester hours. Inten- 
sive Elementary Teacher 
Training. Administration, 
Speech, Drama, Arts & Sci- 
Slow Learner. Gifted 

Conservation. Mas- 
Approved for 

$200- 
help in 


ence. 
Child. 
ters Degree. 
Veterans. Approx. 
$225. Write for 
program making. 


Send for Bulletins: Director Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT Dept. ST. 
Burlington 7, Vermont 





The Famous 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Language Schools 


Foreign 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
JULY 2 - AUG. 19 
. 


Bread Loaf 
SCHOOL OF gry 
JUNE 30 - AUG. 


aay gy’ CONFERENCE 
UG. ba - SEPT. 


For bedtesine, information 
language Schools Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 15, Vermont 








(Continued from page 51-T) 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Phila- 
delphia; C; J 28-A 7; d-u-g. See p. 51-T. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pitts- 


burgh; C; J 28-A 6 (also pre- and post- 
sessions); d-u-g. See p. 50-T. 

University of Scranton, Scranton; C; JU 
6-A 30; u-g. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; C; J 7-A 
25; d(W)-u. 


Westminster College, New Wilmington; C; 


J 14-JU 23; JU 26-A 13; w-d-u-g. 


RHODE ISLAND 
*Rhode Island College of Education, Prov- 
idence. 


University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; 
JU 6-A 14; u-g 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Benedict Allen Summer School, Columbia; 


C; J 7-JU 9; JU 12-A 13; d-u. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; C; 
J 14-A 14; d(M)-u-g. 

Furman University, Greenville; C; J 10-A 
21; w-d-u-g. 

Newberry College, Newberry; C; J 14-A 6; 


-u. 
State A & M College, Orangeburg; C; J 14-A 
4; w-d-u-g. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia; C; 
J 15-A 17; d-u-g; English teachers’ clinic. 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; J 9-A 10; 
d-u-g. 





Key to U. S. Summer Schools 


Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed. Dates: M-May; J-June; JU-July; 
A-August; S-September e@ ‘“‘w”-work- 
shops; institutes; @ ‘“d’-dormitories 
e “o”-off-campus courses, tours of 
interest to teachers e@ “u”-under- 
graduate work e ‘“g’’-graduate work 
e@ * full details on 1954 program not 
yet available. 











22nd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


Short Course in Painting June 21st-July 3rd 
Course in Singing .. . . July Ist - August 7th 
Main Summer Session . . July Sth-August 14th 

including 
Painting, Music: Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Drama, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration Oral 
French and Photography. 

For calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
BANFF, Alberta 

















UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 28th - August 12th, 1954 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Courses offered in three Sections 
ELEMENTARY 
INTERMEDIATE 
POSTGRADUATE 
All the courses are’ given by prominent 
French speaking professors and specialists 

For Calendar and information, write to 


J. A. HOUPERT, Director 
Summer School, University of Montreal 
¢. 6128, Montreal, Canada 











Use Free Materials Coupons 
on pages 53-T and 54-T 
for Brochures, Literature 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


General Beadle State Teachers College, 
Madison; C; J 7-JU 10; JU 12-A 14; 
o-d(W)-u 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
C; J 8-A 13; d-u-g. 

Southern State Teachers College, 
field; C; J 1-A 6; d-u. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE, Brook- 
ings; C; J 1-JU 24: w-o-d-u-g. See p. 50-T. 


Spring- 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville; 
12-A 21; d-u. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville; C; J 11-A 16; d-u-g. 

King College, Bristol; C; J 10-A 24; d(M)-u. 

LeMoyne College, Memphis; C; J 7-JU 16; u. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; C; 
J 9-A 27; d-u 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
borc; C; J 8-A 19; w-d-u-g 

Scarritt College, Nashville; C: J 14-A 20; 
w-d-u-g 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
C; J 7-A 21; d-u. 

University of Chattanooga, Chaitanooga; C; 
J 7-JU 14; JU 15-A 20; u-g. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; C; J 
14-A 20; d-u-g. 


cs 2 


TEXAS 

East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce; ('; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

Hardin-Simmons University,’ Abilene; 
J 2-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

Lon Moriis College, Jacksonville; C; J 1-A 
21; d-u. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
C; J 7-JU 16; d(W)-u-g. 

Pan American College, Edinburg; C; J 2-A 
24; d-u 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; C; J 7-A 28; 
d(M) 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville; C; J 
7-JU 19; d-u. 


Cc; 

















The University of Ottawa 


The Bilingual University of Canada 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 7th 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Arts Library Science Philosophy 
Psychology-Education Slav Studies 

Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 


Ottawa, Canada 


Director of Summer School 
University of Ottawa 























State Teachers eg 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 


Summer session si U. S. 
teachers and students 
July 5 - Aug. 11 


For ilies write: 


MISS MARY WISE 
P. O. Box 141 Zion, Illinois 

















Summer School 
in GUATEMALA 


San Carlos University 


Courses in Mayan Art, Archeology, & An- 
thropology conducted in English: field trips 
to nearby Mayan ruins & Indian villages. 

Courses in Hispanic Literature, History & 
Linguistics in Spanish. 

University credit, six units. Approved for 
G. I. Bill and Korean veterans. Master of 
Arts degree. 


TUITION: $60 for six weeks 


WRITE: SECRETARY, APARTADO 179, 
GUATEMALA, C. A. 




















Europe, North Africa, -a, Near East, 
Round the World 


TRAVEL 


Congenial escorted and individ- 
val tours from $695. Wide 
range of programs: Art-Theatre- 
Music. Fashion. Journalism & Cur- 
rent Affairs. Sabbatical Courses 
at European Universities. Unus- 
val places on both hemispheres. 
Write for Illustrated brochure: 


TRAVEL & STUDY, Inc. 


Dept. ST-3, 110 E. 57th St., N.Y. 22 


‘a 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest French School for foreigners 
closely and officially connected with 
the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses lie gg 


Artistic sight-seein e-Club 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME | 


Write today for full details 
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Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- Concord College, Athens; C; M 31, JU 18; The Stout Institute, Menomonie; C; J 21- 
ville; C; J 7-JU 16; JU 19-A 28; w-d-u-g. d-u. JU 30; d-u-g. 
Texas College, Tyler; C; J 7; w-d-u-g. Fairmont State College, Fairmont; C; M 31- University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; J 25- 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock; C; A 20; o-d-u. "A 20; d-u-g. 
J 6-JU 17; JU 20-A 28: w-o-d-u-g Glenville State College, Glenville; C; M 31- Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; C; J 
Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. Worth; C; J JU 9; JU 12-A 20; w-d-u 12-JU 23; o-d-u-g. 
7-A 27: w-d-u-g Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; C; J 7- Wisconsin State College, River Falls; C; 
Texas Western College, El Paso; C; J 1-JU JU 12; d-u. J 14-JU 25; d(W)-u. 
9; JU 12-A 19; d-u-g West Liberty State College. West Liberty; i anmenen » ecient 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, Houston; C; —_C; J 8-JU 17; JU 20-A 28; d-u. bar =< yr al ace a naman 
J 8-JU 17; JU 20-A 28; d-u-g. See p. 50-T West Virginia University, Morgantown Ww. ae ois $ a s . 9 
University of Texas, Austin: C: J 7-A 28: isconsin State College, Superior; C; J 21- 
d-u-g WISCONSIN JU 30; d-u-g 
West Texas State College, Canyon; C; M_ LaCrosse State College, LaCrosse; C; J 12- 
31-JU 9; JU 13-A 20; d-u-g. JU 23; d(M)-u. WYOMING 
Wiley College, Marshall; C; M 1-A 20; d-u MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee; C: University of Wyoming. Laramie: C: J 14- 
J 21-JU 30; o-d-u-g; inter-cultural educa- A 20; w-o-d-u-g = rae 
UTAH tion. See p. 51-T. : 
Brigham Young University, Provo; C; JU Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; W; J 22- 
14-16; JU 19-A 20; d-u-g JU 30; o-u ALASKA 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C; J 2 University of Alaska, College; C; J 28-A 9; 
C; J 7-JU 16; JU 19-A 20; d-u-g. JU 30; d(W)-u d-u-g. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City ——— 


VERMONT LAVAL UNIVERSITY. | ‘i . " 
Goddard College, Plainfield; C; J 29-A 7; Quebec, Capital of French Canada Acadia University 


w-0-d-g SUMMER COURSES (June 28-Au 
me - — -August 7) 
ee COLLEGE, Middlebury: C; | Department of French: Oral French, Grammar, SUMMER SCHOOL 
J 20-S 1: d-g See p. 52-T. Literature, Intermediate and Advanced a . 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington; | School of euiA. and Ph.D. in Enslish Includes Work Shop 
*. . 5 — Oa bo (Co n . . . 
C; JU 6-A 14; w-o-d-u-g. See p. 52-7 Ph. and PhD. | sits 1 in High School Methods. 
Please write for catalogue and information to: . 
VIRGINIA Secretariat des Cours d‘ete, Universite Laval, Wolfville, N. S. Canada 
College of William & Mary, Williamsburg; Quebec, Canada 
C; J 15-A 13; J 15-JU 23; w-o-d-u-g. soeenenennaneiniiia’ ——- 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg; 
C; J 14-A 21; d-u. 
Emory & Henry College, Emory; C; J 14- 
A 21; w-d-u. ° ° 
Hampton Institute, Hampton; C; J 2-A 19; For information on 
d-u-g. 
Longwood College, Farmville; C; J 21-A 14; 


® ™, 
renuibins College, Lynchburg; C; J 14-A wae gee mer Stud Vv 
eo 


21; d-u. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; C; J 14-A 
6; d-u-g 

Mary Washington College, University of Check names of advertisers listed below from whom you 
—— vag: Cs HA & wish to receive catalogues or other information about 

University of Richmond, Richmond; C; J courses or tours. Clip this coupon, mail to Scholastic 
14-JU 23; JU 24-A 17; d-u-g. Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; C; 
J 16-JU 2; JU 5-A 14; w-o-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg; C; J 
14-A 13; w-o-d-u-g. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; 
C; J 9-JU 17; JU 27-S 3; d-u-g. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; C; 
J 19-A 18; w-d-u. 


WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; C; J 14-A 13; d-u-g. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; J 14- 
A 20; w-d-u-g. 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Chency; C; J 14-JU 31; A 1-13; d-u-g. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane; C; J 21-JU 
30; d-u-g; guidance, English clinic. 

Seattle University, Seattle; C; J 31-A 20; 
d-u-g. 

State College of Washington, Pullman; C: 
J 14-A 6; d-u-g. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle; 
C; J 21-JU 21; JU 22-A 20; o-d-u-g. See 

48-T. 

Walla Walla College, College Place; C; J 9- 
A 20; o-d-u-g. 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; C; J 21-A 20; d-u-g. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield State College, Bluefield; C; J 14- 
A 13; w-d(M)-u-g. 
































17. Univ. of Vermont, 31. Univ. of Geneva, 
Summer Schools 52 a 36-1 


United States __ 18. Univ. of Washington, ___32. Univ. of Havana, 
p. 48-T p. 36-T 

. The American Univ., —___19. Wesleyan Univ., p. 49-T ___33. Univ. of Montreal, 
31-1 __20. Western Ill. State p. 52-T 

. Boston Univ., p. 30-T College, p. 46-T __34. Univ. of Ottawa 

. Carnegie Inst., p. 46-T —__.21. Wheaton College, p. 52-T : 

. Indiana Univ., p. 30-T p. 46-T 
. Marquette Univ., p. 51-T 


6. 1 gemeald College, Summer Schools 
. Montclair State T. C., Foreign 7 
.31-T a 


Study Tours 


.35. Arnold Tours, p. 54-T 
_36. Brownell Tours, p. 36-T 


8. Rutgers Univ., p. 50-T —-22. Alliance Francaise, ___37. Chapman College, 
52-T p. 50-T 


___9. South Dokato State = ‘ . 
College, p. 50-T _.23. Acadia Univ., p. 53-T “6. Castanea Semel 
—.10. Univ. of Denver, p. 51-T a ~ oe Summer Bureau, p. 
—___.11. Univ. of Houston, apis 8 39. Intercollegiate Tours, 
p. 50-T ___25. Instituto Allende, p. 36-T 


——12. Univ. of Minn., p. 49-T oo ‘ ——40. Laborde Travel Service, 
___13. Univ. of New Hamp- —___26. Laval Univ., p. 53-T p. 54-T 

shire, p. 50-T —___27. Monterrey Tec, p. 36-T we at 
14. Univ. of Pennsylvania, a 2? Carlos Univ., 

p. 51-T p. 52- . 

_15. Univ. of Pittsburgh, id - age — College, ng {2 Stopdinovion ae 

. Itillo, p. - 
gy nyrets 43. SIT A, p. 54-7 


_16. Univ. of Southern ——30. Univ. of Alberta, 
California, p. 50-T p. 52-T 44. Travel & Study, p. 52-T 


. Lafayette College, 
. 4-T 


Please Print 
Name_—____ 


School and Position 








City. 





The modern Universite de Montreal This coupon valid for two months March 3, 1954 








Transcontinental 
Tour 
to California 


Educational 


FOR TEACHER CHAPERONS 

OF SCHOOL PARTIES OF 15 
Organizing escorted 10 day group from your 
school is easy with expenses paid economy 
rates as low as $99 


Over 5,000 miles via rail 


For ful! particulars write 
Edward D. Corcoran Jr.—Travel 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III 


SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 


Travel By Private Car 


Tailor-made guided car tours through- 
out Europe—at low cost! All inclusive 
rates from $426 
For folder with 


map please write to 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


/TRAVEL RIGH 





THRU 
EUROPE 


Write for Folder. 7 Countries—England, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Switzerland; $794. 
up tourist class: or 8 countries—as above plus Hol- 
land $871. up. Group organizers wanted for Euro- 
peon Tours. Also Origins of N. E. Tour, 3 hours 
College Credit. Package Tours Mexico, California 
and South America. 


ARNOLD TOURS 23< 
UNUSUAL TRIPS TO EUROPE 


From the Norwegian Fjords to North Africa 
Languages—Science—Fashion—Art 
Art Crafts—Music Festivals 
From $550 Write for Folder 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


234 Clarendon St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 

















| SEE MORE WITH aes SITA 


Europe $495 
Round the World $995 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 STH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. 


New York 36, N. Y. You will 
For prompter serv- 


ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


ttt hhh TTT rrr Td) 


1. ASSN. OF AMERICAN 
RR., p. 21-7 
Reprints of ad 


-13. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO., 


Info. on safe driving films 


24. CANADIAN PACIFIC 
p. 19-T RR., p. 47-T 
tnfo.: Maple Leaf vacations 


2. AUDIO CLASSROOM 
SERVICES, p. 55-T 

Free — on 
recording 

3 AUDIO DEVICES, 

p. 23-T 

Free Audio Record 

4. BELL & HOWELL, 

p. 15-T 

Info.: Fi'mosound 
Specialist 

5. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 5-T 
Booklet ‘The Genie Story” 
6. HERBERT E. BUDEK 
cO., p. 55-T 

Free filmstrip info 

7. CORONET FILMS, 

p. 18-T 
Preview — 
Health’ seri 

.-) GENERAL. “MOTORS, 

p. 4-T 

Free ad reprirts 

9. B. F. GOODRICH CO 
(insert) 

Free booklet on safe 
oe Tommy Gets 
the Keys 

10 HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
co., p. 12-T 

Free folder 

11. INTERSTATE TRAIN- 
ING, p. 55-T 

Info.: home plastics course 
12. LISTERINE, p. 3-T 
Free Lambert care kit 


Your 


Please Print 


14. NAT'L ASSN. HOME 
BUILDERS, p. 20-T 

Free debate manual 

15. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, 
p. 16-T 

Free ~ eaten on slide 
cabin 

16. PERIOD MUSIC, 

p. 25-T 

Free record catalogue 

17. SAUNDERS CUMMINGS 
INSTITUTE, p. 55-T 

Free details: writing plan 
18. SHELL “= CO., p. 20-T 
Free fim o> loan 

19. TELEBOOK. p. 25-T 
Info.: records for year 
books 

20. WALT DISNEY PRO- 
DUCTIONS, p. 16-T 

List of award films 

21. WETMORE DECLAMA- 
TION BUREAU, p. 55-T 
Free catalogue 

22. WILDROOT CO., 

p. 17-T 

Free grooming guide for 
boys 


TRAVEL 


23. CANADIAN GOVT. 
TRAVEL BUREAU, p. 33-T 
Free travel book 

Free film info 


25. CHICAGO, BURLING- 


TON & QUINCY, p. 41-T 
Free travel booklets on 
west 

name section 
26. HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 
SYSTEM, p. 56-T 


Full details on car rentals 


27. NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RR., p. 43-T 

Free vacation planner 
travel guide 

28. SANTA FE RR, p. 42-T 
25. SCANDINAVIAN AIR 
LINES, p. 40-T 

30. SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
HIGHWAY COMM., p. 48-T 
Free color folder 

31. TRANS WORLD AIR- 
LINES, p. 35-T 
Elementary aviation 
teaching aids 

Secondary aviation 
teaching aids 

32. UNITED AIR LINES, 


p. 37- 

Free Calif. & Hawaii tour 
booklets 

33. UNION PACIFIC RR., 
p. 45-T 

Free tour booklets on 
west 


name region 


Name 





School and Position 





City 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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World History? 


(Continued from page 7-T) 
_Are there startling omissions (for 
you) of essential matters? 
__Does it stress the themes of science, 
technology, and speed? 

Accept one book for classroom use. 
Methods of acceptance will vary with 
local school regulations. Experienced 
teachers may wish to rely on the meth- 
od of using multiple texts. This is hard- 
ly satisfactory for a course so vast in 
extent and for, say, tenth-graders seek- 
ing order and understanding in a con- 
fused and chaotic state of thinking 
about their world. 

Compare results and exchange letters 
with other teachers, including — this 
writer. Correspondence will be pub- 
lished or not, as the writer requests. 





Fringe Benefits 


(Continued from page 12-T) 


and another makes up the rye 
between his military pay and 2/3 of 
his salary if he has Pomc Two 
companies pay fairly liberal separation 
allowances when employees are dis- 
charged. 

While educational advantages such 
as leaves with pay, allowances for tui- 
tion, and fellowships available to school 
people are probably more liberal than 
the educational grants given by indus- 
trv, the other perquisites are largely 
missing in educational work. There are, 
however, other perquisites available to 
school people which probably will at 
least balance these infrequent and rela- 
tively unimportant benefits provided by 
industry. 

To Summarize: this brief, if 
quite time-consuming study, it appears 
that the benefits made 
by industrial workers during the past 
not been 
matched by similar school 
people. This field deserves more thor- 
ough study. 

While the nature of public employ 
ment makes it impossible to provide 
for school people of the incen- 
tives industry is able to give, there are 
some in which progressive legis- 
lators and boards of education can in- 
crease the attractiveness of employment 
in the public schools by improving 
fringe benefits. Certainly salaries alone 
are no longer accurate measures of 
teacher income. Fringe benefits are 
likely to become an increasingly impor- 
tant factor when young people are de- 
ciding whether to become teachers. 
Likewise, teachers will consider these 
benefits in deciding which" school sys- 
tem offers them the most advantageous 
employment. 


From 
gains in tringe 
have 


20 years probably 


gains by 


some 


areas 





The American Geographical Society 


Presents 


Series of Color Filmstrips 


on the 


Geography of the World 


America’s leading geogra- 
phers participate in this 
outstanding educational 
program, 


For full information write to 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. ST 


55 Poplar Avenue Hackensack, N. J. 








TTTA 
PROFITS 


reputable 


Sell established 
VINTEX 


Top quality PRODUCTS 


Money back guarantee 
FREE sample Dish Cloth 





Thousands of organizations are 
piling up profits by selling VINTEX 
nationally known household helps— 
choice of 10 items. Write for full 
details ond FREE sample TODAY! 


Fill your treasury with VINTEX profits 
VINE ASSOCIATES, Beverly 20, N. J. 








Visiting New York? 


Don't leave home without writing first for 
fascinating guidebook, HOW TO MAKE A 
LITTLE 
Describes the city’s free, inexpensive 
unusual entertainment. Over 100 movies, 
plays. concerts, lectures and socials, off-the- 


eaten-path points of interest, 40 reasonably | 


priced restaurants. Send $1 to: 
YOUNG’S RESEARCH SERVICE 

P. O. Box 72, Gracie Sta., New York 28, N. Y. 

Scholastic Teacher Magazine says, ‘‘Well worth $1’’. 





! Want to Contact _ 


NEW WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, 
offered every day. The easiest way to write for pay. 
No experience necessar\ we train vou at home. 
Send for FREE details. No obligation. 

SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 


P.O. Bex 17006, Studio C-9, Los Angeles 17, Calif. | 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














IWLING PICTURES 


Just Issued 
“THE MODERN FARM”’ 


4 new filmstrips tell the 
story of farm mechanization. 


(Set of 4—$10.50) 
1056 S. ROBERTSON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 35, CAL. 


GO A LONG WAY IN NEW began | 
an | 


55-T | 


|New Films 
and Filmstrips 


New Films 

Fire in Their Learning—19 mins.., 
color, or B&W, 4th grade’s study of 
fire and fire safety. Nat'l Commission 
on Safety Education, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Food For Freddy—17 mins., nutri- 
tion; Embryonic Development No. 1- 
The Chick—26 mins., color or B&W: 
The Ballot-O-Maniac—15 mins., over- 
zealousness in election campaign; The 
Newcomers—27 mins., immigrants to 
Canada; Ground Crew—38 mins.; Her- 
ring Hunt—11 mins. All from Nat’) Film 
Board of 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N.Y. 20. 

Flower Arrangements at Williams- 
bura—color. Film Distribution, Colonial 
Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. 

Toward a Generation of Safer Drivers 
—14 mins., free loan; driver education. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Public 
Education Dept., Hartford 15, Conn. 

Painting a True Fresco—16 mins.. 
color, based on work of Henry Varnum 
Poor; The Sad Duckling-10 mins.. 
color. Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. 

Uncommon Clay—18 mins., six Amer- 
ican sculptors. International Film Bu- 
reau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

The Girl with the Lamp—20 mins.. 
color, free loan. Schools of nursing. 
Maryland State Nursing Association, 
1217 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

Whatever We Do—23 mins., color; 
atmospheric gases. Air Reduction 
Sales Co., 60 E, 42nd St., N.Y. 17. Free 
loan. 

Story of a Pueblo—14 mins. growth 
of Los Angeles. Norman Wohl Produe- 
tions, 818% N. Sweetzer Ave., Los An- 
geles 46, Calif. 


Canada, 





New Filmstrips 
America’s Stake in Asia—57 frs. Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 





Times, Times Square, N.Y. 36. 

Evolution of the Modern Farm—4 
strips: Progress With Plow and Har- 
row—4l1 frs.; Planting and Cultivating— 
32 frs., Harvesting Methods—45 frs., 
Machines for a Land of Plenty—25 frs. 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Jefferson and Monticello—44 frs., col- 
or. Museum Extension Service, 10 E. 
43rd St., N.Y. City. 

Navajo Indian Life—32 frs.; Pueblo 
Indians—32 frs.; Hopi Indians—34 frs.; 
Arts and Crafts—42 frs.; Ceremonial 
Dances—40 frs. Harold C. Ambrosch 
Film Productions, P. O. Box 98, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 





—VERA FALCONER 


| 





Mow PLASTIC 








DRAMATIC! AUTHORITATIVE! 
33 1/3 Long Playing 


For Jr. and Sr. High School 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Two Dises—Eight Topics $12.50 


WORLD HISTORY 


Three Dises—Twelve Topics 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Three Discs—Twelve Topics $18.50 


CITIZENSHIP 
Two Discs (add postage)—Seven 
Topics $12.50 


$18.50 


Audio Education Handsomely Aided” 
—Ill, Ed 


“Finest We Have Heard’’—Educ. Screen 


“Rings the Bell!"—Film News 








AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 

323 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

Send Albums 1-2-3-4 

[) Ten Day Approval (Two Albums 
Limit) 

{[] Purchase Order or Check Enclosed 


(Encircle) on 


a — 
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Address- 


a ULC 
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For Their Washington Trip with 
The Washington Pocket Guide 


Which helps them: 

© To b quainted 
city before arrival. 
To know through vivid pictures 
what to expect. 

© To understand better what they 
will see. 

® To arrange a more comprehensive 
schedule. 


with the 





Let this guide take your class on an imaginary tour 
of Washington well in advance of their departure. 
When you open this 72 page book it is like 
stepping right into America’s majestic capita! 
city. e e The 112 excellent photographs illustrate 
the famous memorials, the classic governmental 
buildings, and the natural parks. e e Under each 
illustration you will find the address, hours 
open, and admission charge, if any. ¢ e There is 
also a section devoted to se)f-guided tours. 
50 cents 
Class orders of 10 or more sent postpaid. 
Include shipping charge of 10¢ per copy if the 
quantity is less than 10. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Orders filled the day received 


TRUETT PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. $354, 1622 No. Harrison St., Arlington 5, Va. 


HOME 
CRAFT 
COURSE 


Learn to make 
fast - selling 
Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts 
Amazing new Plastic Working 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc., in easy-to-master words and 
pictures. No special tools needed 
All plastics and materials for 23 
PROJECTS included in course 
Course actually pays for itself. Make 
popular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write for FREE intor- 
mation TODAY. 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept. C52-A, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


mat PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


RA 
ex wer 





PLANING YOUR SUMMER VACATION WoW ? 


For more fun and relaxation .. 
economical Hertz way. 


include a HERTZ “RENT-A-CAR”! 


. enjoy your precious summer days in the easy, 
You'll be amazed at the reasonable rates! For example: 


you and your friends can rent a clean new car from Hertz and drive it as your very own... 


wherever you please... 
$212.00! 


for 1000 miles in four weeks and the cost would only be approximately 
(This figure is based on the national average rate of $33.00 per week 


plus 8 cents per mile.) If you take four friends with you, the cost per perscn would only be 


approximately $42.40! Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil. . 


Now serving you in more than 
550 cities in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, Cuba, Haiti, 
Mexico, Great Britain, Ireland 
and Switzerland. 


. and insurance at no extra cost! 


IT’S SO EASY TO RENT A CAR FROM HERTZ... ANYWHERE! 


Simply look in your telephone directory under “H" for 
your nearest Hertz station. Show your driver's license and 
proper identification at the station and off you go in a car 
as private as your own... for an hour, day, week, as 
long as you want. It’s as easy as A. B. C.! 

Specific rate example: at the Hertz station, in Musca- 
tine, lowa, the weekly rate is $35.00, plus 7 cents per 
mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. The total cost 
for a trip of 200 miles in any one week is only $49.00, 
whether one person or five ride. Rates vary slightly in 
different sections of the country. 

Forthe entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, 


oil, Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft 
Insurance and $100.00 deductible collision protection— 


at no extra cost! If you pay for additional gasoline or oil 
on your trip, Hertz will reimburse you for the full amount. 
To be sure of a car locally or in another city, make a 
reservation in advance. Any Hertz station will make one 
for you, anywhere, for any time. Also, any airline or rail- 
road ticket agent will make a reservation when you 
reserve your space. Always insist on Hertz! 

Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available in more than 700 
stations in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your 
convenience Hertz issues Charge Cards to qualified indi- 
viduals and firms and honors Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


For additional information, call your nearest Hertz sta- 
tion or write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Dept. T34, 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 





